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THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY 

IN  EUROPE, 

ROM  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMMRE  TO  1 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


SECTION    I. 

l/Vlew  of  tlM  ProgTCM  of  Society  in  Earape,  with  icapeel  to  talnlor 
A  Qmvnmeax,  Ltwi,  and  Manaan. 

Two  great  reyolutioiu  have  happened  in  the  political 
state  and  in  the  manners  of  the  European  nations. 
The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  the  second  by  the  subversion  of  it. 
When  the  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome 
beyond  the  Alps,  they  found  all  the  countries  whick 
they  invaded  inhsbited  by  people  whom  they  deno- 
minated  barbarians,  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave 
and  independent.  These  defended  their  ancient 
possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by  the 
superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of 
their  courage,  that  the  Romans  sained  any  advantage 
over  them.  A  single  battle  did  not,  as  among  tne 
effeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a 
s^^te.  The  vanquished  people  resumed  their  arms 
with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undisciplined  valour,  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  of 
conduct  as  well  as  of  union.  During  those  long  and 
fierce  struggles  for  dominion  or  independence,  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid  waste, 
a  great  part  of  thdr  inhabitants  perished  in  the  field<, 
many  were  carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble  rem- 
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nant,  incapable  of  farther  resistance,  submitted  to  th« 
Roman  power. 

The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set 
themselves  to  civilise  it.  The  form  of  government 
which  they  established  in  the  conquered  provinceif 
though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public 
tranquillity.  As  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  liberty, 
they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences,  language,  and 
manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  b^an  to 
breathe  and  to  recover  strength  after  the  calamities 
whidi  it  had  undergone:  agriculture  was  encou- 
raged; population  increased;  the  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt;  new  towns  were  founded;  an  appearance  of 
prosperity  succeeded,  and  repaired,  in  some  degree, 
the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy,  or 
favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed  by  their  con- 
querors, and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to 
restrain  them.  They  were  given  up  as  a  prey  to 
rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  them  with  im- 
punity ;  and  were  drained  of  their  wealth  by  exorbi- 
tant taxes.  They  were  deprived  of  their  most  enter- 
prising citizens,  who  resorted  to  a  distant  capital  in 
quest  of  preferment  or  of  riches ;  and  were  accus- 
tomed in  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior, 
and  tamely  to  receive  Ids  commands.  Under  so  many 
depressing  circumstances  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
they  could  retain  vigour  or  generosity  of  mind.  The 
martial  and  independent  spirit  which  had  distinguish- 
ed their  ancestors  became,  in  a  great  measure,  Extinct 
among  all  the  people  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke; 
they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity,  of 
deciding  for  themselves,  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse 
of  their  own  minds ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, like  that  of  all  gpreat  empires,  degraded  and  t 
debased  the  human  species.  ''«^  ; 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subnst  long.j 
There  were  defects  in  the  Roman  government,  even 
\n  its  most  oerfect  form,  which  threatened  its  dissolu* 
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tios.  Time  ripened  these  original  leedfl  of  ooimp- 
tion,  and  gave  birth  to  many  new  disorders.  A  con- 
stitution unsoimd  and  worn  out  must  have  fallen  into 
pieces  of  itself  without  any  external  shock.  The 
▼iolent  irruption  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and 
Other  barbarians,  hastened  this  event,  and  precipitated 
the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemecl  to 
arise,  and  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to 
take  Tenff  eanoe  on  the  Romans  for  the  calamities  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  mankind.  These  fierce  tribes 
either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or 
were  scattered  over  those  vast  countries  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  north-west  of  Asia  which  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars.  Their 
condition  and  transactions  previous  to  their  invasion 
of  the  empire  are  but  little  known.  The  accounts  of 
their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman  historians 
are  extremely  imperfect.  The  rude  inhabitants 
themselves,  destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records, 
and  without  leisure  or  curiosity  to  inquire  into  remote 
events,  retained  perhaps  some  indistinct  memory  of 
recent  occurrences,  but  beyond  these  all  was  buried 
in  oblivion,  or  involved  in  darkness  and  in  fable. 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the 
empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power,  hove  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they 
issued  were  crowded  with  inhaUtants.  But  if  we 
consider  that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people 
who  invaded  the  empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations 
subsisted  entirely  b^  hunting  or  pasturage,  in  both 
which  states  of  society  large  tracts  of  land  are  re- 
quired for  maintaining  a  few  inhabitants ;  and  that  all 
of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry  with- 
out which  population  cannot  increase  to  any  great 
degree,  we  must  conclude  that  these  countries  could 
not  be  80  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in 
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the  present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  peo 
pled  than  any  other  put  of  Eorope  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  drcumstanoes  that  prevented  tk 
barbarous  nations  from  becoming  populous,  contri- 
buted to  inspire  or  to  strengthen  the  martial  spirit  by 
which  they  were  distingtiishe<L  Inured  b^r  the  rigour 
of  their  climate  or  the  poverty  of  their  soU,  to  hanU 
ships  which  rendered  their  bodies  firm  and  their 
minds  vigorous;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life 
which  was  a  continual  preparation  for  action;  and 
disdaining  every  occupation  but  that  of  war  or  of 
hunting,  ihey^  undertook  and  prosecuted  their  mili-' 
taqr  enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
which  men  softened  by  the  refinements  of  more  po- 
lished times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea. 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather 
from  the  love  of  plunder  than  the  desire  of  new  set- 
tlements. Roused  to  arms  by  some  enterprising  or 
popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests ;  broke 
m  upon  the  frontier  provinces  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence; put  all  who  opposed  them  to  the  sword; 
carried  ofifthe  most  valuable  effects  of  the  inhabitants ; 
dragged  along  multitudes  of  captives  in  chains; 
wasted  all  before  them  with  fire  or  sword;  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds  and  fastnesses. 
M^en  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  ravaged  by  frequent  excursions,  they 
marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  diflScult  or 
dangerous  to  return,  they  began  to  setUe  in  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  subdued.  In  less  than  two  cen- 
turies from  their  first  irruption,  barbarians  of  various 
names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession 
of  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at 
last  of  Italy  and  Rome  itself.  The  vast  fabric  of  the 
Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the 
foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this 
great  revolution,  and  insured  success  to  the  nations 
which  invaded  the  empire.     The  Roman  common- 
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wealth  had  conquered  the  world  by  tho  wisdom 
of  its  ciyil  maxims  and  the  rigour  of  its  military  dis- 
cipline. But  uuder  the  emperors  the  former  were 
forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  was  gradually 
relaxed.  The  armies  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  those 
invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen  who  voluntarily 
took  arms  from  the  love  of  glory  or  of  their  country, 
provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or  forced 
mto  sendee.  Infantry,  from  which  the  armies  of 
ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability,  fell 
into  contempt ;  the  e£Peminate  and  undisciplined 
soldiers  of  later  times  could  hardly  be  brought  to 
venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of 
tiie  empire.  The  jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived 
the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and  sublects  oppressed 
and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 
neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders, 
from  whom  they  had  little  to  fear,  because  their  condi- 
tion could  hardly  be  rendered  more  unhappy.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  The 
taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  east  increased  to  such  a 
pitch  in  the  imperial  court,  that  great  sums  were 
carried  into  Inoia,  from  which,  in  the  channel  of 
commerce,  money  never  returns.  By  the  large  sub- 
sidies paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still  greater 
auantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
lie  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centred  in 
the  capita]  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  wither  in  the 
same  abundance,  or  was  diverted  into  other  channels. 
The  limits  of  the  empire  continued  to  be  as  extensive 
as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  de- 
clined, and  its  resources  were  exhausted.  A  vast 
body,  languid,  and  almost  unanimated,  became  inca- 
pable of  any  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easily  over- 
powered. The  emperors,  who  had  the  absolute 
direction  of  this  disordered  system,  sunk  in  the  soft- 
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new  of  eastern  luxury,  trembled  at  the  approacn  of 
danger,  and  under  circumstances  which  called  for  the 
utmost  vigour  in  counsel  as  well  as  in  action,  disco* 
vered  all  the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of 
foUy. 

u  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous 
nations  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Romans. 
Among  the  former  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full  vi- 
gour ;  their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the 
arts  which  had  enervated  the  Romans  were  unknown ; 
and  such  was  the  nature  of  their  military  institu* 
tions,  that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without 
any  trouble,  and  supported  them  at  little  expense. 
The  mercenary  and  effeminate  troops  stationed  on 
the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness,  either  fled 
at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset. 
The  feeble  expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had  re- 
course, of  takinff  large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into 
pay,  and  of  em]^oyinff  them  to  repel  new  invaders, 
instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the 
empire.  These  mercenaries  soon  turned  their  anna 
against  their  masters,  and  with  greater  advantage 
than  ever ;  for  by  serving  in  the  Roman  armies  the  v 
had  acquired  all  the  discipline  or  skill  in  war  which 
the  Romans  still  retained;  and  by  adding  these  to 
their  native  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irresis^ 
tible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  many  other  causes, 
the  progress  and  conquests  of  the  nations  which 
overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely^  rapid,  they 
were  accompamed  vnth  horrible  devastations,  and  an 
incredible  aestruction  of  the  human  species.  It 
was  with  a  spirit  of  violent  impetuosity,  rage,  and 
veneeance,  that  the  powerful  and  fierce  baiWians 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Aaia  fell  upon  the 
Roman  empire.  Wherever  they  marcned  their  route 
was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged  or  destroyed 
all  around  them.  Famine  and  pestilence,  which  al- 
ways march  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages 
with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every  purt 
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of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferings.  If  a  man 
were  oafied  to  fix  «m<m  the  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  was  most  calaxmtous  and  afflicted,  he  would 
without  hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.*  The  contemporary  au- 
thors who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and 
are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describe  the  horror 
of  it.  The  Kourge  of  Omi,  the  dettroyer  of  natumi, 
are  the  dreadful  epitiiets  by  which  they  distinguish 
the  most  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they 
compare  the  ruin  which  they  had  brought  on  tho 
world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  bj  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, or  deluffes,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal 
calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man  can  con- 
ceive. 

But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea 
of  the  destructive  progress  of  the  banMrians  as  that 
which  must  strike  an  attentive  observer  when  he 
contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  wiU  discover 
in  the  state  of  Europe,  after  it  began  to  recover 
some  degree  of  tranquility,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Saxons  were  b^  that  time  mas- 
ters of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of 
Britain ;  the  FVanks  of  Gaul ;  the  Huns  of  Panno- 
nia;  the  Goths  of  Spain;  the  Goths  and  Lombards 
of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Very  faint 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or 
literature,  remained,  f^ew  forms  of  government, 
new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages, 
and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every 
where  introduced.  To  make  a  great  or  sudden  al- 
teration with  respect  to  any  of  tiiese,  unless  where 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost 
totally  exterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors.  The 
great  change  which  the  settiement  of  the  barbaroua 

•  TheodMiQB  died  A.  D.  305 ;  the  reifrn  of  Albolnai  in  LoMbW' 
begsD  A.  D.  S7I ;  m  that  tbl*  period  wm  176  yean. 
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aations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Europe  mtjf 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  more  decuiTe  proof 
than  even  the  testimony  of  contemporaiy  mstorianSy 
of  the  destmctivo  violence  with  which  these  invaden 
earned  on  their  conquest,  and  of  the  havoc  which 
they  had  made  from  ono  extremity  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  the  other. 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  this 
general  wreck  of  nations' we  must  search  for  the 
seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  policy  and  laws  now  established  in 
Europe.  To  this  source  the  historians  of  its  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less 
attention  and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the 
inquiry  merits,  to  trace  back  the  mstitutions  and 
customs  peculiar  to  their  countxrmen.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of 
government  and  manners  in  each  particular  nation 
whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following 
history.  But  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  necesssfy  to  look  back  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first 
settlement  in  those  countries  which  they  occupied. 
It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to 

r'  it  out  those  general  principles  and  events  which, 
their  uniform  as  well  as  extensive  operation, 
conducted  all  of  them  to  that  degree  of  improvement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained 
at  the  period  when  Charles  V.  began  his  reign. 

.When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government 
make  conauests,  these  serve  only  to  extend  the  do- 
minion and  the  power  of  their  master.  But  armies 
composed  of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not 
for  their  leaders.  The  people  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire  and  settled  m  its  various  orovinces 
were  of  the  latter  class.  They  followed  the  chi^- 
tain  who  led  them  forth  in  quest  of  new  settlements, 
not  by  constraint,  but  from  choice ;  not  as  soldiers 
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whom  he  could  order  to  march,  but  as  yolonteen 
who  offered  to  accompany  him.  They  considered 
their  conquests  as  a  common  property,  in  which  al^ 
had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
them.  The  booty  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to 
the  army ;  and  the  king  himself  had  no  part  of  it, 
but  what  he  acquired  by  lot.*  In  what  manner 
or  by  what  principles  tiiey  divided  among  them 
the  lands  which  they  seized,  we  cannot  now  de- 
termine with  any  certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in 
Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this  remote 
period;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got 
irom  the  uninstructive  and  meagre  chronicles  com- 
piled by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  objects,  of  history. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together 
with  the  maxims  and  manners  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
gradually  introduced  a  species  of  government  for- 
merly unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now 
distin^shed  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Syttem :  and 
though  the  barbarous  nations  which  framed  it  set- 
tled in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  cauK 
from  different  countries,  spoke  various  languages, 
and  were  imder  the  command  of  separate  leaders 
the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established,  with 
little  variation,  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  This 
amazing  imiformity  had  induced  some  authors  to 
believe  that. all  these  nations,  notwithstanding  so 
many  apparent  circumstances  of  distinction,  were 

*  A  rcntiu'ltahEB  (rjlitnce  ot  iU\t  occurs,  In  ibc  libtory  of  the  Franks. 
Abopl  tiiQ  y4?ar  4i5,  Lie:  AnA^  ni  Cluria,  eLd  (ttuaAet'ot  the  French  mo> 
Dirchvj  ha^iDi^  pJiiuiJLTciJ  a  cliiurhr  cJirrS>i;i]  off,  amons'  other  sacred 
dbCDiilfj  a  \^^  orextraonUii^ary  tifc  1):  ihd  hem  tf.  The  bishop  sent  dfr> 
ptithiB  to  Chills,  tieft(iechi]jff  bira  Us  malflre  Hie  Miae,  that  it  might  b* 
wp^n  entptrh^cd  i  a  the  isfivd  urrict.'a  ic  wh  $c  h  !  t  liad  been  consecrated. 
^MyIs  ilesirtKl  the  dittittin  to  iotio-tr  liLin  |o  Eioissons,  as  the  booCr 
VOH  taix  111  Tided  tli  tkll  p]^.f, ;:  Witl  ijroinlxrd^  that  it  the  lot  should 
five  Jjiiri  the  ^lui^xiii!  !»r  ihu  nnv^  h«  waij]')  zT^i^t  what  the  bishop  de 
^rBit.  \1i'  Ite  a  ha  coma  ta  SoiEBniiB,  and  &LI  Ibi^;  booty  was  placed  in  one 
fmi  boap  in  %\ic  tnLddtit  o(  Lti<;  UTinj-,  Clrnis  Lntreated  that,  before 
maJilAif  iti*  dtirUlfjn,  Kimy  woiiild  ffl'i-  tiJin  Lilt  vase  over  and  sibove  his 
tbiLre.  AU  ipik^rcii  i^tillnif  to  umttfy  tin?  idnjr,  and  to  comply  with 
tM  rpioest,  wlien  n  Aetce  Und  Ektiui;tiCv  wLdier  lifted  up  his  battle-axe, 
ancl,  siffkihff  the  vitst  ^iHi  jiji.-  nia^rjjit  vtoJriire,  cried  out  with  a  loud 
vo^ctf  *  YdU  flhall  tu:filnD  nqthf p^  ben  but  thai  to  which  tiw  lot  giVM 
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origiiially  the  same  people.  But  it  may  be  Ascribed, 
witn  great  probability,  to  the  similar  state  of  society 
pud  of  mamiers  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation 
in  which  they  found  themselves  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  new  domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitionf 
to  iwmntain^  not  ouly  sgaiust  such  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the  more 
formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-defence  was 
their  chief  care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  their  first  institutions  and  policy.  They 
saw  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  close  confederacy,  and 
of  relinquishing  some  of  thehr  private  rights  in  order 
to  attain  pnbhc  safetv.  £very  freeman,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  dirided, 
bound  himself  to  ^pear  in  arms  against  the  enemies 
of  the  communitjr.  This  military  service  was  the 
condition  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands : 
and  as  they  were  exempted  from  every  other  burden, 
that  tenure  among  a  warlike  people  was  deemed  both 
sasy  and  honourdsle.  The  king  or  general  who  led 
them  to  conquest,  continuing  s&l  to  be  tiie  head  of 
the  colony,  had,  of  course,  the  largest  portion  allotted 
to  him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  means  of  rewards 
ing  past  services  aa  well  as  of  ^ainin^  new  adherents, 
he  parcelled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding 
those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed  to  resort  to  his 
standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to 
bear  arms  in  his  defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated 
the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  distributing  por- 
tions of  tneir  lands  among  their  dependents,  annexed 
the  sam^  condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feudal 
kingdom  resembled  a  military  establishment  rather 
than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seised,  conti- 
nued ranged  under  its  proper  officers,  and  subordinate 
to  military  command.  The  names  of  a  soldier  and 
of  a  fireman  were  synonymous.     Every  proprietor 
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of  land,  girt  mth  a  sword,  was  ready  to  mardi  at  the 
summons  of  his  superior,  and  to  take  the  field  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Bat  though  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admi- 
rably calculated  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of 
any  foreign  power,  its  provisions  for  the  interior 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  de- 
fective. The  principles  of  disorder  and  corruption 
are  discernible  in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  form.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves, 
and,  spreading  with  rapidity  through  every  part  of 
the  system,  produced  the  most  fatal  effects.  The 
bond  of  political  union  was  extremely  feeble,  the 
sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable.  The  xpo- 
narchical  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  constitution 
having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance  them,  were 
perpetually  at  variance,  and  justling  with  each  other. 
The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a 
confirmation  for  life  of  those  grants  of  land,  which 
being  at  first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  bestowed 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
prevailed  to  have  them  converted  into  hereditary 
possessions.  One  step  more  completed  their  usur- 
pations, and  rendered  them  unalienable.  With  an 
ambition  no  less  enterprising,  and  m«e  preposterous, 
they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles  of  honour,  as 
well  as  Offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  personal 
marks  of  ^stinction,  whidi  the  public  admiration 
bestovre  on  illustrious  merit,  or  which  the  public  con- 
fidence confers  on  extraordinary  abilities,  were  an- 
nexed to  certain  families,  and  transmitted,  like  fie&, 
from  father  to  son,  by  hereditary  right.  The  crown 
vassals  having  thus  secured  the  possession  of  their 
lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institu- 
tions, which  though  founded  on  subordination  verged 
to  independence,  led  them  to  new  and  still  more 
dangerous  encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
sovereign.  They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  vrithin  their  own 
territories;  l^e  right  of  coining  money;  together 
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"with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  against  their 
private  enemies,  in  their  own  name  and  by  their  own 
authority.  The  ideas  of  political  subjection  were 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  frequently  scarce  any  ap- 
pearance of  feudal  subordination  remained.  Koblea 
who  had  acquired  such  enormous  power  scorned  to 
consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly 
at  being  independent :  the  bonds  which  connected  the 
principd  members  of  the  constitution  with  the  crown 
were  (ussolved.  A  kingdom  considerable  in  name  and 
in  extent  was  broken  into  as  many  separate  principa- 
lities as  it  contained  powerful  barons.  A  thousand 
causes  of  jealousy  and  discord  subsisted  among  them, 
and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars.  Every  country  in 
Europe,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual  alarm  during 
these  endless  contests,  was  filled  with  castles  and 
places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security  of  the 
inhabitants,  not  against  foreign  force,  but  against 
internal  hostilities.  An  universal  anarchy,  destruc- 
tive, in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages  which 
men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The 
people,  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  community,  were  either  reduced  to  a  state 
of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  rigoui^  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into 
that  wretched  condition.  The  king,  stripped  of 
almost  every  prerogative,  and  without  authority  to 
enact  or  to  execute  salutury  laws,  could  neither  pro- 
tect the  innocent  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  no- 
bles, superior  to  all  restraint,  harassed  each  other 
with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  humbled  or  insulted  their  sovereign.  To  crown 
all,  time  gradually  fixed,  and  rendered  venerable, 
this  pernicious  system  which  violence  had  esta- 
blished. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  vrith  respect  to  the 
interior  administration  of  government  from  the  se- 
venth to  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  external 
operations  of  its  various  states,  during  this  period, 
were,  of  course,  extremely  feeble.     A  kingdom  dis* 
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membered  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  any 
common  interest  to  rouse,  or  any  common  head  to 
conduct  its  force,  was  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour. 
Every  baron,  at  the  head  of  his  vassal,  carried  on 
some  petty  enterprise,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by 
his  own  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  des- 
titute of  union,  either  remained  altogether  inactive, 
or  if  it  attempted  to  make  any  effort,  that  served  only 
to  discover  its  impotence.  The  superior  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed 
and  discordant  members,  and  forming  them  again 
into  one  hod^,  restored  to  government  that  degree 
of  activity  which  distinguishes  his  reign,  and  renders 
the  transactions  of  it  objects  not  omy  of  attention 
but  of  admiration  to  more  enlightened  times.  But 
this  state  of  union  and  vigour  not  being  natural 
to  the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration. 
Immediately  upon  his  death,  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  he  had 
established  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces. 
All  the  calamities  which  flow  from  anarchy  and  dis- 
cord, returning  with  additional  force,  afflicted  the 
different  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split. 
From  that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession 
of  uninteresting  events,  a  series  of  wars,  the  motives 
as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were  unim- 
portant, fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations 
m  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feuflal  anarch^ 
may  be  added  its  fatal  influence  on  the  character  and 
improvement  of  the  human  mind.  In  less  than  a 
century  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  their 
new  conquests,  almost  all  the  effects  of  the  know- 
ledge and  civility  which  the  Romans  had  spread 
through  Europe  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts  of 
elegance,  which  minister  to  luxury,  and  are  supported 
by  It,  but  many  of  the  useful  arts,  without  wnich  life 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  comfortable,  were 
neglected  or  lost.     Literature,  science,  taste,  were 
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words  little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  «re 
contemplating;  or  if  they  occur  at  any  time,  emi- 
nence in  th^m  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  productions 
so  contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import 
was  little  understood.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could  not  read  or 
write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the 
breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ; 
some  of  them  ooula  scarcely  read  it.  The  memory 
of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost,  or 
preserved  in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events  or  le 
gendary  tales.  The  human  mind,  neglected,  uncul- 
tivated, and  depressed,  continued  in  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance.  There  are  few  inventions  useful 
or  ornamental  to  society  of  which  that  long  period 
can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  though  its  precepts 
are  delivered  and  its  institutions  are  fixed  in  Scnp* 
ture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  exempted 
them  from  bemg  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  dege- 
nerated, during  those  ages  of  darkness,  into  an  uli- 
beral  superstition.  The  barbarous  nations,  when 
converted  to  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the 
spirit,  of  their  religious  worahip.  They  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  true  God  by  means  not 
unlike  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  order 
to  appease  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to 
sanctity  and,  virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  ac- 
ceptable to'Uie  ^reat  Author  of  order  and  of  excel- 
lence, they  imagmed  that  they  satisfied  every  obliga- 
tion of  duty  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  exteraal 
ceremonies;  which  were  either  so  nnmeaning  as  to 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Being  to  whose  honour 
they  were  consecrated,  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  dis- 
grace to  reason  and  humanity.  Charlemagne  in 
France,  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  endea- 
voured to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  sub- 
jects a  short  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too  powerful  for  their 
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efforts  und  institutions.  The  diu-knc^si  neturned,  and 
scttk'd  over  Europe  more  tliick  and  hcwy  than 
before. 

Am  tbe  mbulHtanti  of  Europe?,  during  these  cen- 
turies^ were  atrangera  to  ike  urts  whicfa  cttibeUlshiHl 
a  polkhed  agi%  tbcy  were  destitute  of  the  viituoA 
which  abound  among  people  who  continue  in  a  eim- 
pie  fltate.  The  spirit  of  dofai^atioti  corrupted  the 
nobles;  the  ytuke  (if  servitude  depreBaed  the  people; 
Ihe  generous  scntinienta  inspired  hj  a.  sense  of  eqnOi- 
lity  wem  extinguished,  and  hardly  afsy  thtag  nemained 
to  be  a  check  on  ferocity  and  Tiolence, 

But,  ac<!Otding  to  tbe  observatJon  of  an  elegant 
and  profouiid  histtman,  there  i^  an  ultimate  point  of 
depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  from  which  human 
atfoirB  natural iy  return  in  a  contrary  progress*  and 
beyond  which  they  never  pass  cither  »n  thdr  ad- 
vancement or  decline*  AVheii  defects,  either  ia  the 
form  or  in  tbe  administration  of  governmeut,  oc- 
casion such  disorders  in  society  as  ai-o  eieessive 
and  iutolerahlp,  it  hecoines  the  commbm  iutereBt  to 
discover  and  to  apply  sueh  romcdies  a$  will  most 
effiectually  remove  them.  Slight  inconTenicnces 
may  be  long  overlooked  or  endured ;  but  when 
abuics  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must  go 
to  ruin,  or  must  attempt  tu  reform  thenj.  llio  dis- 
orders in  the  feudal  system,  together  witli  the  cor- 
ruption of  taate  and  mimncrs  consequent  upon  these, 
which  bad  ^onc  on  increasing  during  a  long  course 
of  yeoi^i  seemed  to  have  attained  their  utmost  point 
of  excess  towards  the  elu&e  of  the  eletenth  century* 
From  that  era  we  may  date  the  return  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can 
trace  a  sucoc^sion  of  causes  and  events  which  cotv- 
tributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  eonspieuousi 
others  with  a  timre  remote  and  less  perceptible,  in- 
fltience,  to  abolish  contusion  and  barbarism,  and  to 
Jntroduii.e  order,  regu^Eurity,  and  refinement 

In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and 
eventi,  it  is  not  necesBary  to  observe  the  ord^r  of 
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time  with  a  chronological  accuracy;  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  keep  in  yiew  their  mutual  connexion 
and  dependence,  and  to  shew  how  the  operation  of 
one  event  or  one  cause  prepared  the  way  for  another, 
and  augmented  its  influence.  We  haye  hitherto  heen 
contemplatinff  the  progress  of  that  darkness  which 
spread  over  Europe,  from  its  first  approach  to  the 
period  of  greatest  osbcuration;  a  more  pleasant 
exercise  begins  here — ^to  ohserye  the  first  dawnings 
of  returning  light,  to  mark  the  various  accessions 
by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  res-, 
cue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  infidels, 
seemed  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe 
from  the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk, 
and  that  tended  to  introduce  any  considerable  change 
in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  we 
human  mind  to  view  those  places  which  have  been 
distinguished  by  bemg  the  residence  of  any  iUuf- 
trious  personage,  or  the  scene  of  any  great  transac- 
tion, with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneration. 
To  this  principle  must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious 
devotion  with  which  Christians,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that 
country  which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  the  in- 
heritance of  his  favourite  people,  and  in  which  the 
Son  of  God  had  accomplisheid  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be 
performed  without  considerable  expense,  fatigue, 
and  danger,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost 
every  crime.  An  opinion  which  spread  with  ra- 
pidity over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  tenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which 
gained  universal  credit,  wonderfully  augmented  the 
number  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  mcreased  the  ar< 
dour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage. 
The  thousand  years  mentioned  by  St.  John  were 
supposed  to  be  aoconq>lished«  and  tne  end  of  tho 
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world  to  be  at  btind.  A  general  consteTn&tioti  a^ke4 
mankind  ;  nian^  iGlinqiiishtd  tbeir  possessions ;  Jmd 
^bandodno^  their  friends  and  tkinllies,  homed  with 
pTcdpi£atioD  to  the  Holy  Lajid,  where  they  imagined 
that  Christ  wnuM  quickly  appear  to  judge  the  world. 
While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  CaUpht* 
thej  had  encoun^ed  the  resijrt  of  pil^im$  to  Jem&a- 
lom ;  and  eonsidered  this  as  a  bene^cial  speciea  of 
comtncrcc^  which  brought  into  their  dominion*  gold 
and  silver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  felica 
and  consccmtcd  trinkets.  But  the  Turks  bavins 
conquered  Sjria  about  the  middle  of  the  i4cventS 
centtuy,  pilgrimg  were  exposed  to  outrages  of  eveij 
kind  from  tbcsa  fierce  barbarians.  This  change  hap- 
pening precisely  at  the  juncture  when  the  panic 
terror  which  I  have  mentioned  rendcTed  pilgrimages 
most  frequent,  filled  Kurope  with  alarm  and  indig- 
nation. Every  person  who  returned  from  Palestine 
related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered  in 
visiting  the  Holy  City,  and  described  with  exagge- 
ration the  cruelty  and  vexations  of  the  Turks* 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  preparetl,  the 
leal  of  a  fanatical  monk  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  agf^iiist  the  in* 
fideJa,  ^nd  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  X^and 
by  Tdolenc^,  was  sufficient  to  give  a  beginning  to 
that  wild  enterprise*  In  the  year  1095  Peter  the 
Hertiutj  for  that  was  the  name  of  thia  martial  apos- 
tle, ran  from  province  to  province  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  thia  holy 
war^  and  wherever  he  eame  kindled  the  same  enthu- 
siastic ardour  for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  ani- 
mated* The  council  of  Placentia,  where  upwarda 
of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pro- 
no  unced  the  goheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  lu  the  council  of 
Clcrmouti,  still  more  numeJ"ous,  as  soon  as  the  mol- 
sure  was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  ouo  voice,  *  It 
h  the  win  of  God/  Persons  of  all  ranks  cnfeHied- 
ths  conta^on^     Jf  we  may  bulievo  the  concurring 
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testimony  of  contemporary  authors,  six  millions  of 
persons  assumed  the  cross,  which  was  the  badge 
that  distinguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to 
this  holy  warfare.  All  Europe,  says  the  princess 
Anna  Ckmmena,  torn  up  from  toe  foundation,  seemed 
ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body  upon 
Asia.  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiastic  zeal 
evaporate  at  once :  the  frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it 
was  extravagant.  During  two  centuries  Europe 
seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover  or  keep 
possession  of  the  Hol^  Land;  and  through  that 
period  vast  armies  contmued  to  march  thither. 

'liie  first  efforts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthu- 
siasm, were  uresistible:  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
all  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the  in- 
fidels; the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on 
mount  Sion;  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  empire  in  the  east,  was  afterwards  seized 
by  a  body  of  those  adventurers,  who  had  taken  arms 
against  the  Mahometans,  and  an  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  his  descendants,  kept  possession  of  the  imperial 
throne  during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  first 
impression  of  the  crusaders  was  so  imexpected  that 
they  made  their  Conquests  with  great  ease,  they 
found  ii^nite  difficulty  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
blishments so  distant  from  Europe,  surrounded  by 
warlike  nations  animated  with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  crusaders  themselves,  were 
perpetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Christians  weie  driven  out  of  all  their  Asiatic  posses- 
sions, in  acc^uiring  of  which  incredible  numbers  of 
men  had  perished,  and  immense  sums  of  money  had 
been  wasted.  The  only  common  enterprise  in  which 
the  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  which  they 
all  undertook  with  equal  ardour,  remains  a  singular 
monument  of  human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they 
were,  beneficial  consequences  followed  which  had 
neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.     In  their  pro- 
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gress  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the 
cross  marched  through  countries  better  cultivated 
and  more  civilized  than  their  own.  Their  first  ren- 
dezvous was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  whidi  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities,  nad  begun  to  ^ly 
themselves  to  commerce,  and  had  mule  consider- 
able advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement. 
They  embarked  there,  and  landing  in  Dalmatia, 
pursued  their  route  by  land  to  Constantinople. 
Though  the  military  spirit  had  been  long  extmct 
in  the  eastern  empire,  and  a  despotism  of  the  worst 
species  had  annihilated  almost  every  public  virtue, 
yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  the  destruc- 
tive rage  of  the  oarbarous  nations,  was  the  greatest 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  cit^  in  Europe,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  there  remamed  any  image  of 
the  ancient  elc^^ance  in  manners  and  arts.  The 
naval  power  of  the  eastern  empire  was  consider- 
able. Manufactures  of  the  most  curious  fabric  were 
carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was 
the  chief  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commocdties  of 
the  East  Indies.  Although  the  Saracens  and  Turks 
had  torn  from  the  empire  many  of  its  richest  pro- 
vinces, and  had  reduced  it  within  very  narrow 
bounds,  yet  great  wealth  flowed  into  the  capital 
firom  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherish- 
ed such  a  taste  for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive 
such  a  relish  for  the  sciences,  as  appears  consider- 
able when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other 
Cof  Europe.  Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans  who 
assumed  the  cross  found  the  remains  of  the 
knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Caliphs  had  diffused  through 
their  empire.  Although  the  attention  of  the  histo- 
rians of  the  Crusades  was  fixed  on  other  objects 
than  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the 
nations  which  they  invaded — although  most  of  them 
had  neither  taste  nor  discernment  enough  to  de- 
scribe these,  they  relate,  however,  such  signal  acti 
of  humanity  and  generosity  in  the  conduct  of  Sala* 
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din,  as  vrell  as  some  other  leaders  of  the  Mahomet- 
ans, as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their  manners. 
It  was  not  possible  for  the  crusaders  to  travel 
through  so  many  countries,  and  to  behold  their  va- 
rious customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  in- 
formaiion  and  improvement.  Their  views  enlarged ; 
their  prejudices  wore  off;  new  ideas  crowded  into 
their  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been  sensible,  on 
many  occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  man- 
ners, when  compared  with  those  of  a  more  polished 
people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight  as  to 
be  eff&ced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries. 
Accordingly  we  discover,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Crusades,  greater  splendour  in  the 
courts  of  princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremo- 
nies, a  more  refined  taste  in  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ments, together  with  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, spreading  gradually  over  Europe;  and  to 
these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or 
folly,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended 
to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
.  -fiut  these  beneficial  eonsequences  of  the  Crusades 
took  place  slowly ;  their  influence  upon  the  state  of 
property,  and  consequently  of  power,  in  the  different 
Kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as 
discernible.  The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and 
bound  themselves  to  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon 
perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessary  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition, 
and  enabling  them  to  appear  with  suitable  dignity  at 
the  head  of  their  vassals.  But  the  genius  of  the  feu- 
dal system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordi- 
nary taxes,  and  subjects  in  that  age  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  pay  them.  Nd  expedient  remained  for 
lev^ng  the  sums  requisite  but  the  sale  of  their  pos- 
sessions. The  monarchs  of  the  great  kingdoms  in 
the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  first 
Crusade,  eagerly  seized  this  oppfortunity  of  annexing 
considerable  territories  to  their  crowns  at  fasa& 
expense.     Besides  this,  several  great  barons,  who 
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perished  in  tlie  holy  war»  having  left  no  heirs,  theif 
fiefs  reverted  of  eourse  to  their  respective  sovereigns ; 
and  by  these  accessions  of  property  as  well  as  power, 
taken  from  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other, 
the  regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 
aristocracy  declined.  The  absence,  too,  of  many 
potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law 
to  their  sovereigns,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  prerogative,  and  of  acquiring  a  degree 
of  weight  in  the  constitution  which  they  did  not  for- 
merly  possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add, 
that  as  all  who  assumed  the  cross  were  taken  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  diurch,  and  its 
heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  this  service,  the  private  quarrels  and 
hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a  feudal 
kingdom  were  suspended  or  extinsuished ;  a  more 
general  and  steady  administration  of  justice  began  to 
be  introduced,  and  some  advances  were  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  regular  government  in  the 
several  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  commercial  effects  of  the  Crusades  were  not 
less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  first  armies  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  which  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
led  through  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Constantinople, 
suffered  so  much  by  the  length  of  the  march,  as  well 
as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people  who 
inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from 
taking  the  samogroute ;  and  rather  than  encounter  so 
many  dangers,  they  chose  to  go  by  sea.  Yenicot 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  furnished  the  transports  on  which 
they  embarked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received 
merely  for  freight  from  such  numerous  armies  was 
immense.  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
what  they  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  the  crusaders  contracted  with  them  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets  kept  on  the 
coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land :  and  supplying 
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tbem  with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  thi 
profits  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which,  in  every  age^ 
has  been  extremely  lucrative.  When  the  crusaders 
seized  Constantinople,  and  placed  one  of  their  own 
leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian  states  were 
likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who 
had  planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable 
part  m  carrying  it  into  execution,  did  not  neglect  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages  redounding 
from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
part  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  together 
with  some  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Manv  valuable  branches  of  the  commerce 
.  which  formerly  centred  in  Constantinople  were 
transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  suc« 
cession  of  events  occasioned  by  the  Holy  War  opened 
various  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  such 
abundance  into  these  cities,  as  enabled  them,  in  con- 
currence with  another  institution  which  shall  be 
immediately  mentioned,.to  secure  their  own  liberty 
and  independence. 

II.  The  institution  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  form- 
ing of  cities  into  communities,  coiporations,  or  bodies 
politic,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  municipal 
jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government, 
police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse  mem  over  Europe. 
The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oppression.  The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were 
become  unbounded  and  intolerable;  they  had  reduced 
the  p'eat  body  of  the  people  into  estate  of  actual 
servitude ;  the  condition  of  those  dignified  with  the 
name  of  freemen  was  often  littie  preferable  to  that  of 
the  other.  Nor  was  such  oppression  the  portion  of 
those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master. 
Gties  and  villages  fotmd  it  necessary  to  hold  of 
some  great  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend  for 
protection,  and  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitrary 
mrisdiction.     T!he  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  thos* 


fjghtfi  wliich^  m  eociaI  life,  ore  deemed  moft  lUUUfsJ 
And  iiLalicndble.  Semce«  of  T^oitfi  kiiidl»  tw  1cm 
dis^racCffuI  th^ti  oppre^^irp,  were  einctet!  fffim  tbriti 
wiSout  mercy  or  moderation.  Thtt  spirit  cif  iodiis- 
tly  W9S  checked  in  some  cities  by  absurd  rt'guktioDii, 
and  in  others  by  unR^aaonablii  exactioai ;  nor  would 
tbe  narrow  and  oppressiTe  maiitn*  of  a  militAry  ari»_ 
tocracy  haye  pormUted  it  ever  to  rise  to  miy  dcgr^ 
of  height  or  vigour. 

But  m  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  beg-an  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  commerce,  and  to  conceive 
lome  idea  of  tlie  advantfti^es  which  they  might  derive 
from  it,  they  bGcamo  impatient  to  sholie  off  the  yoke 
of  their  iawlent  lords,  and  to  establish  among  them*  , 
selves  such  a  frco  and  equal  government  s&  would 
render  property  secure  and  industry  tloumhiug. 
The  iiiliabitantB  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities*  to^iirds 
tiio  beginning  of  tho  eleventh  century,  bcg:an  to 
assume  new  privileges,  to  unite  togi-'ther  mor^ 
closely,  and  to  fdrm  thems^Wes  into  bodies  politic, 
under  the  government  cf  laws  cgtabliahed  by  eonunoiv 
consent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by 
bold  or  fortunate  usurpatioiiSt  others  purchased  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves  gainers  when 
tfecy  received  large  sunia  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  withhold ;  and  some  eitiei 
obtained  them  ^atuitously  from  the  generosity  or 
facility  of  the  pnaceji  on  whom  they  depended.  The 
jprcat  iucreaaa  of  wealth  which  tho  Crusades  hi  ought 
/mto  Italy  occasioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and 
activity  m  the  miud^  of  the  poople,  and  eicitod  such 
a  Fencf^  passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  tkat^ 
before  the  concluaion  of  the  last  Crusade,  in  1291, 
all  the  considerable  cities  in  that  country  had  eitlicr 
inirchased  or  had  extorted  large  immunities  from  the 
ors. 

I  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Ital^  beforo 

It  made  its  way  into  France.     Louis  le  GroSj  m  order 

to   create  tiomc  power  thctt  might   counterbdance 

thoeo  potont  vassals  whii  controlled  or  gave  law  to 
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the  crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new 
pnvileges  on  the  towns  situated  within  his  own 
domain.  These  privileges  were  called  charten  tt 
community f  by  which  he  enfranchised  the  inhabitants, 
abolished  all  marks  of  servitude,  and  formed  them 
into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  goyemed  by 
a  councu  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination. 
These  magistrates  had  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levying  taxes,  of 
embodying  and  training  to  aims  the  militia  of  the 
town,  which  took  the  field  when  required  by  the 
sovereign,  under  the  command  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  community.  The  great  barons  imitated  the 
example  of  their  monarch,  and  granted  like  immuni- 
ties  to  the  towns  within  their  territories.  They  had 
wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  lay  hold  on  this 
new  expedient- for  raising  money,  by  the  sale  oi 
those  cnarters  of  liberty.  Though  the  institution 
of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they 
disregarded  remote  consequenees  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  present  relief.  In  less  than  two  centuries 
serritude  was  abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in 
FVance,  and  they  became  free  corporations  instead 
of  dependent  villages  without  jurisdiction  or  privi- 
leges. Much  about  the  same  period  the  great  cities 
in  Germany  began  to  accjuire  like  immunities,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Eu- 
rope, and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  ScoUand, 
and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  good  effects  of  tms  new  institution  were 
immediately  felt,  and  its  influence  on  government  as 
well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  tiian  salutary. 
A  great  body  of  tiie  people  was  released  from  servi- 
tude, and  ftrom  all  the  arbitrary  and  grievous  imposi- 
tions to  which  that  vnretched  condition  had  subjected 
them.  Tovms,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  commu* 
nity,  became  so  many  little  republics,  governed  bi 
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known  ana  equal  laws.  LitM^rty  vtm  d^^med  sudi  an 
ess€Dti«l  and  eh&ritnteristic  part  in  their  constitutitm, 
that  if  any  slave  took  r*ifug;e  m  one  of  them,  and 
rciided  there  during  a  yem-  without  btunfjcbintL^^i^  h^ 
was  utstantly  di'ctarcd  a  freeman^  and  a^mittod  at  i. 
member  of  the  co  mm  unity, 

Ai  one  part  of  the  p<;ople  owed  Uieir  UWrty  to  tlao 
ere«:tion  of  cominun]tie&,  another  was  indebted  to 
them,  for  their  Bocnrity,  Such  had  been  the  ntnUi  of 
Europe  during  seY^ral  centuries,  tb&t  B^lf*pre*pnfif* 
tion  obliged  every  m^in  to  caurt  the  patronage  of 
iome  powerful  baron^  and  m  times  of  danger  his  c&stle 
was  the  place  to  which  all  xcsortod  for  siifety.  Btit 
iowjis  surrounded  with  walla,  whoae  inhabitants  were 
remilarly  trained  to  arxna,  and  bound  by  interest,  as 
wei]  as  by  the  most  solemn  engagemenUt  reciproeally 
to  defend  each  other^  afforded  a  more  commodious 
and  secure  retreat.  The  noblca  began  to  be  cotisl- 
dered  as  of  leaa  iraportanfe»  when  they  ceased  to 
be  the  solo  gixardlanfl  to  whom  the  people  could  look 
up  for  protection  against  Tiolence. 

If  the  nobility  sufferod  some  diminution  of  their 
credit  and  power  by  the  priviieges  granted  to  the 
cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increasa  of  both.  Ai 
there  were  no  regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of 
the  feudal  kingdoms,  the  monarch  ceuld  bring  no 
*nny  into  the  field  but  what  was  composed  of  soldiera 
furnished  by  the  erown  ynsmls,  always  jealous  of  the 
regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any  fund^  for  carrying 
on  the  public  service  but  such  as  they  granted  him 
with  a  very  sparing  hand.  Bui  when  the  memhers  of 
communities  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  them,  thig  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied the  first  defect,  and  ^ave  the  crown  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  ^eat 
vasaalB.  The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovc- 
reigns^  whom  they  respected  as  the  fint  authors  of 
their  liberties,  and  whom  thcj  were  obliged  to  court 
as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the 
domineering  ipirit  of  the  nobles,  contributed  ^me- 
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what  towards  removing  the  second  evil,  as,  on  many 
occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  suppties  of  money 
which  added  new  force  to  government. 

Tlie  acquisition  of  liber^  made  such  a  happy 
change  in  the  condition  of  all  the  members  of  com- 
munities, as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  b^  the  vnetchedness  of 
their  former  state.  The  spirit  of  industry  revived : 
commerce  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  began 
to  flourish:  population  increased:  independence 
was  established :  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities  which 
had  long  been  the  seat  of  poverty  and  oppression. 
Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants^ 
ostentation  and  luxury ;  and  though  the  former  was 
formal  and  cumbersome,  and  the  latter  inelegant, 
they  led  gradually  to  greater  refinement  in  manners 
and  in  the  habits  of  life.  Together  with  this  im- 
provement in  manners,  a  more  regular  species  of 
government  and  police  was  introduced.  As  cities 
grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of 
intercourse  among  men  increased,  statutes  and  regu- 
lations multiplied  of  course,  and  all  became  sensmle 
that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing  them 
with  exactness,  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated 
them  vnth  promptitude  and  rigour.  Laws  and  sub- 
ordination, as  well  as  polished  manners,  takinff  their 
rise  in  cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through 
the  rest  of  the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  having  obtained 
personal  freedom  and  municipal  jurisdiction,  soon 
acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy, 
that  no  freeman  could  be  sulgected  to  new  laws  or 
taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  vassals  of  eyery  baron  were  called  to  his 
court,  in  which  they  established,  by  mutual  consent, 
such  regulations  as  they  deemed  most  beneficial  to 
their  small  society,  and  granted  their  superior  such 
supplies  of  money  as  were  proportioned  to  their  abi- 
lities or  to  his  wants.     Hie  burons  themselves,  con- 
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fonnably  to  the  same  maxim,  were  admitted  into  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with 
the  sovereign  in  enacting  laws  or  in  imposing  taxes. 
As  the  superior  lord,  according  to  the  original  plan 
of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  property  oi 
those  lands  which  he  granted,  in  temporary  posses- 
sion, to  his  vassals ;  the  law,  even  after  fiefl^ became 
hereditary,  still  supposed  this  original  practice  to 
subsist.  The  great  council  of  each  nation,  whether 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a  diet, 
the  cortes,  or  Ihe  states-general,  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  such  barons  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  as 
held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether 
situated  within  the  ro^  domain  or  on  the  lands  of  a 
subject,  depended  originally  for  protection  on  the. 
lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  legal  name, 
no  political  existence,  which  could  entitle  l£em  to  be 
admitted  into  the  legislative  assembly,  or  could  give 
them  waj  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
enfrancmsed,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they 
became  legal  and  independent  members  of  the  con- 
stitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rij^hts  essential  to  free- 
men. Amount  these  the  most  valuable  was  the  pri- 
vilege  of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws  and 
granting  national  subsidies.  It  was  natural  for  citiei 
accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  government, 
according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  establish- 
ed  within  the  community,  and  no  money  could  b« 
raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to  claim  this  privi- 
lege. The  wealth,  the  power,  and  consideration, 
which  they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty^ 
added  weight  to  their  claim ;  and  favourable  events 
happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  theu 
obtaining  possession  of  this  important  riffht.  In 
England,  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which  the  re- 
presentatives of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  the  barons  who  took 
arms  against  Henry  III.  summoned  them  to  attend 
parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
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their  party,  and  to  strengthen  the  barrier  against 
the  encroaichment  of  regal  power.  In  France,  Philip 
•the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 

r*  ing,  considered  them  as  instruments  which  might 
employed  with  equal  advantage  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the  exorbitant 
power  4f  the  nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes.  With  these  views  he  introduced  the 
deputies  of  such  towns  as  were  fonned  into  commu- 
nities, into  the  states-general  of  the  nation.  In  the 
empire,  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  imperial 
cities  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  consider- 
able members  of  the  Germanic  body.  Conscious  of 
their  own  power  and  dignity,  they  pretended  to  the 
privilege  of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet ; 
and  made  good  their  pretennons. 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of 
cities  first  gained  a  place  in  the  legislature,  that  event 
had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocra- 
tical  oppression  with  a  proper  mixture  of  popular 
liberty ;  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  bad  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and 
powerful  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  it 
established  an  intermediate  power  between  the  king 
and  the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alter- 
nately, and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  former,  on  other  occasions  checked  the 
encroachments  of  the  latter.  Almost  all  the  efforts 
in  favour  of  liberty  in  every  country  of  Europe  hare 
been  made  by  this  new  power  in  the  legislature,  fai 
proportion  as  it  rose  to  consideration  and  influence, 
the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually 
more  extensive,  as  the  ancient  and  exorbitant  juris- 
«Hction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged. 
^  IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared 
free  by  the  charters  of  communities,  that  part  of  the 
people  which  resided  in  the  country,  and  waa 
employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  bgf 
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wfmsclikemcnt.  During  the  rigour  of  Teudal  gavern* 
ment,  as  hath  h^n  tlTcady  obseired,  the  great  body 
of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  ta  servitucle,  ^  They 
were  alaves  fixed  to  the  aoi!  which  tHey  cultivat^Kl, 
and  together  with  it  wpre  transferred  from  one  pro- 
prietor to  anothitr^  by  *ale  or  by  cooveyauce. 

But  the  freedom  aud  i^d^&peIlc^eoc^  which  ono  part 
of  the  peopk  had  obtained  h^  the  institution  of  com- 
munities inspired  the  other  with  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  Acquiring  the  same  pririleges ;  and  their  superiora, 
sensible  of  the  rarious  advantages  whicli  they  hiid 
derived  from  their  former  concssaioiM  to  their  depen* 
dent^  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  tbem  by  the 
giaat  d[  new  iminunitics.  The  enfranchiaomont  of 
dftves  b<3CMao  more  frequent ;  and  tha  monarchs  of 
France^  prompted  by  necessity  no  less  than  hy  theSi? 
inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobtea, 
©ndBavoufed  to  reodi^r  it  general,  Louis  X.  and 
Philip  the  Long  issued  ordinances,  declaring,  *  That 
ss  ilII  men  were  by  nature  freo  bom,  and  as  their 
kingdom  wag  called  the  kingdom  of  IVanka,  they 
determined  that  it  should  be  so  m  reality  as  well  aa 
in  name  j  therefore  they  appointed  that  enfranchise- 
ments should  bo  granted  throughout  ihe  whole  king, 
dom,  upoti  jutt  and  reasonable  conditions*'  These 
edict?  were  carried  into  immediate  execution  within 
the  roviU  domain.  The  example  of  their  sovereigns, 
together  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  sunm 
which  they  might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many 
of  the  nobles  to  set  their  'dependjints  at  liberty ;  and 
servitude  wa<!  gradually  airalished  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  kingdom.  In  Italy,  the  establish* 
ment  of  republican  government  in  their  great  cities, 
the  genius  and  tnajtims  of  which  were  extremely 
diCoreut  from  those  of  the  feudal  policy,  together 
with  the  ideas  of  equality,  which  the  progress  of 
commerce  hiiui  rendered  familiar,  gradually  intro* 
duced  the  praiHicH  of  enfranchising  the  ancient  predial 
slaves.  In  some  provinces  of  Germany ^  the  persons 
who  bad  been  subject  tfl  thi*  species  of  bondage  were 
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released;  In  otben  the  rigour  of  their  state  wai 
mitigatecL  In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty 
gained  ground,  the  very  name  and  idea  of  personal 
servitooe,  without  an^  formal  interposition  of  the 
legislature  to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
condition  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  people  could  not 
fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive.  The  odious 
names  of  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  mortifying 
and  depressing  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature, 
were  abolished ;  and  a  numerous  class  of  men,  who 
formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were  em- 
ployed merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  use- 
ful citizens,  and  contributed  towards  augmenting  tiie 
force  or  riches  of  the  society  which  adopted  them  as 
members. 
1^  /  V.  The  vurious  expedients  which  were  employed 
/in  order  to  introduce  a  more  reg^ular,  equal,  and 
^  .vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed  greatly 
towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were 
the  particular  modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their 
several  countries,  among  the  various  barbiurous  na- 
tions which  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and  took 
possession  of  its  different  provinces,  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  certainty.  We  may  conclude,  from 
the  form  of  government  established  among  them,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  so- 
ciety, that  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  the  independence  of  individuals 
proportionally  great.  The  magistrate  could  hardly 
DC  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  was  al- 
most the  sole  motive  for  prosecuting  crimes,  and  to 
gratify  that  passion  was  considered  as  the  chief  end 
m  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wrong  was 
the  only  person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  ag- 
sressor,  and  to  exact  or  to  remit  the  punishment. 
From  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  so  crude  and 
defective  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  subsistence  of  civil  society,  disorder  and 
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>iiaf«^1i7  natUfftUy  flowivd*  .To  provide  remedies  fof 
tb^se  evils,  so  as  to  give  o  more  rcj^lar  ooursc  to 
Justice,   was*   duHftw'  BcvGraJ   centtmts.  -  rit 

0(bj©ct  of  politieol  wiad^im.     Tht>  regu ^  <m 

purpose   may  be  reduced  to  tbtcc  p«!i     .  I-, 

To  explain  tbese^  and  to  pomt  out  the  manner  in 
wbicb  tbey  Dpemtcd*  13  an  important  artictis  in  the 
hiatory  of  society  among-  tbe  natiotisi  of  Euroof?, 

1,  Tlie  first  considerable  step^  towards  eatablisliing 
an  eqoal  admhustfation  of  jiistice,  was  tho  aboJiah- 
ment  of  tbe  right  whtcb  individuals  cl&Jmc'd  of 
waging'  war  witb  eacb  otber^  in  their  own  name  and 
by  their  own  autbority. 

The  diflTereat  kingdoma  of  Europe  were  torn  and 
ttffliet^df  during  several  cnnturieB,  by  intestine  wars, 
excited  by  private?  animu^itiea,  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners  aod  of 
violent  passions.  TTie  estate  of  every  baron  wa»  a 
kind  of  indcnendont  territory  disjoined  from  tbofto 
aronnd  it,  aiia  tbe  hostiliitiea  between  tbem  Heldom 
ceased.  The  evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep* 
rooted,  that  the  form  and  lawi  of  private  war  were 
ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning;  k  mode  a 
part  in  the  system  of  jarisprudctice,  iti  the  same  man* 
ner  &a  if  this  practice  bad  been  fotmded  iji  some  na- 
tural right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original  constitution 
of  civil  aociety. 

Sti  great  was  the  disorder,  and  aucb  the  calami* 
ties,  which  these  perpetual  hostilities  occasioned, 
that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the  no- 
bles this  pernicious  privilege^  h  was  the  Interest  of 
every  sovereign  to  abolish  a  practice  which  almost 
innihilated  hia  authority*  Charlemagne  prohibited 
it  by  ail  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  tho  devil  to 
destroy  the  order  and  happiness  of  society ;  but 
the  reign  of  one  laonarch,  however  vigorous  and 
aetive,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  cuatom  so  iinnly 
established.  Instead  of  enforcing  this  prohibition, 
his  fe^jblf)  saQcesBors  durst  venture  on  nothing  more 
than  tfj  apply  palliatives*     Tbey  declared  it  unlaw- 
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ful  for  any  person  to  Qpmmence  war  until  he  had 
sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  kindred  and  depen- 
dants of  his  adversary ;  they  ordained,  that  after  the 
commission  of  the  trespass  or  crime  which  gave 
rise  to  a  private  war,  forty  days  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  person  injured  should  attack  the  vassals  of 
his  adversary ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend 
tlieir  private  animosities,  and  to  cease  from  hostili- 
ties, when  the  king  was.  engaged  in  any  war  against 
the  enemies  of  the  nation.  'Ae  church  co-operated 
with  the  civil  magistrate,  and  interposed  its  au- 
thority in  order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  this  junction  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastic  authority,  though  strengthened 
by  every  thing  most  apt  to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the 
credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no  other  ef- 
fect than  some  temporary  suspensions  of  hostilities, 
and  a  cessation  from  war  on  certain  days  and  seasons 
consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  devotion. 
The  nobles  continued  to  assert  this  dangerous  privi- 
lege ;  they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  calcu' 
lated  to  annul  or  circumscribe  it;  they  eluded 
others;  they  petitioned;  they  remonstrated;  they 
struggled  for  the  right  of  private  war,  as  the  highest 
and  most  honourable  distinction  of  their  order. 
Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  the 
noUes  in  several  provinces  of  France  contending  for 
their  ancient  method  of  terminating  their  differences 
by  the  sword  in  preference  to  that  of  submitting 
them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  final  aboli- 
tion  of  this  practice  in  that  kingdom  and  the  other 
countries  in  which  it  prevailcfd,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees,  as  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
the  imperceptible  progress  of  juster  sentiments  con- 
cerning government,  order,  and  public  security. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  by  judical 
combat  was  another  considerable  step  towards  the 
introduction  of  such  regular  government  as  secured 
public  order  and  private  tranquillity.     As  the  right 
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of  priTate  war  left  many  of  the  quarrels  among  indi- 
▼iduals  to  be  decided,  like  those  between  nations,  by 
arms ;  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which 
was  established  in  every  country  of  Europe,  banished 
equity  from  courts  of  justice,  and  rendered  chance  or 
force  the  arbiter  of  their  determinations.  In  civi- 
lized nations,  all  transactions  of  any  importance  are 
concluded  in  writing.  The  exhibition  of  the  deed 
or  instrument  is  fi3l  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  as- 
certains with  precision  what  each  party  has  stipu- 
lated to  perform.  But  among  a  rude  people,  when 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were  sucn  uncommon 
attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  the  a]^pellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man, 
scarcely  any  tmng  was  committed  to  writing  but 
treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  and  charters 
to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  pri- 
vate parties  as  were  of  extraordinary  consequence, 
or  had^  an  extensive  effect.  The  greater  part  of 
affairs  in  common  life  and  business  was  carried  on 
by  verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many 
civil  questions,  not  only  made  it  difficult  to  bring 
proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  claim,  but  en- 
couraged  falsehood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  them 
extremely  easy.  Even  in  criminal  cases,  where  a 
particular  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusa- 
tion  must  be  disproved,  the  nature  and  effect  of  legal 
evidence  were  little  understood  by  barbarous  na- 
tions. To  define  with  accuracy  that  species  of 
evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect;  to 
determine  when  it  ought  to  insist  on  positive  proof, 
and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof  from 
circumstances^  to  compare  the  testimony  of  dis- 
cordant witnesses,  and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  each,  were  discussions  too  intricate  and  subtile 
for  the  jurisprudence  of  ignorant  ages.  In  order  to 
avoid  encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  more 
simple  form  of  procedure  was  introduced  into  courts 
as  well  civil  as  criminal.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and 
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mott  direct  evidence,  tbe  person  accused,  or  U^C-^ " 

against  whom  an  action  was  brought,  was  calledT  ^ 
legally,  or  offered  voluntarily,  to  purge  himself  by  V^_  , 
oath ;  and  upon  his  declaring  his  innocence,  he  was 
instantly  acquitted.  This  absurd  practice  effectu- 
ally screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and 
punishment,  by  rendering  the  temptation  to  peijury 
so  powerful^  that  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  it.  The 
pernicious  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt;  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained  that 
oaths  should  be  administered  with  great  solemnity, 
and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which 
could  inspire  religious  reverence  or  superstitious 
terror.  This,  however,  proved  a  feeble  remedy: 
these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and  their 
impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  diminish- 
ed ;  men  who  could  venture  to  disregard  truth  were 
not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an  oath. 
Tlieir  observation  of  this  put  legislators  upon  de- 
vising a  new  exptedient  for  rendering  thepurgation  by 
oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory.  Tne^  required 
the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certam  number 
of  freemen,  his  neighboifs  or  relations,  who  corrobo- 
rated the  oath  which  he  took,  by  swearing  that  they 
believed  all  that  he  had  uttered  to  be  true.  These 
were  called  ctrnqmrgatan,  and  their  number  varied 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute, or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which  a  person 
was  charged.  In  some  cases  the  concurrence  of  no 
less  than  three  hundred  of  tiiese  auxiliary  witnesses 
was  requisite  to  acquit  the  person  accused.  But 
even  this  device  was  found  to  be  ineffectual.  It  was 
a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during 
several  ages,  not  to  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he 
depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with  whom  the  ties 
of  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold 
enough  to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  ad- 
herents, willing  to  abet  and  eager  to  serve  him  in 
nrKatever  manner  he  required.  The  formality  of 
"^  compurgators  proved  an  apparent  not  a  real 
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iBCority  agftmst  falHchood  ajid  peijiirj- i  and  tba 
tentcucea  uf  courU,  while  tliey  conttnued  to  refer 
every  poitit  b  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defemknt, 
became  so  flagrantly  imquiious  aa  to  eicUe  imiver- 
sa!  indi|:nalion  ag-ainft  thU  mcrihad  of  procedure. 

Scmihle  of  ihiiSG  defects,  but  strangers  to  the 
in&nnej'  of  cotTecCing  tbcm,  or  of  inlrodudn^  a  more 
pi^pcr  foTiQ,  our  ■nceatorSt  as  an  infallible  mcthfid 
of  (^scoverlnff  truth  and  of  yarding  a^nst  doocp. 
tion,  appealed  to  Heaven,  ajitl  n^ferrea  every  point 
in  dispute  to  be  dtftermined,  a^  they  imagined,  by 
th©  d<ib]3iona  of  unerring  wbdom  ajid  imp^trtial  jus- 
tice. The  person  aficuitd,  in  order  to  prove  hi^  i|t- 
nocence,  submitted  to  trial,  m  certain  ca^flf  either 
by  plunging  bii*  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  by  lifting' 
ft  red-liot  iron  with  hia  naked  hand,  or  by  walking 
barefoot  over  burning  plougha hares,  or  by  other 
esperiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable.  On 
other  occasions  ho  challenged  hia  accuser  to  fight 
tim  in  single  combat.  AH  these  irarioua  forma  of 
trial  were  conducted  with  many  deyout  ceremonies  ; 
the  ministers  of  religion  were  emplciyed,  the  All 
mighty  was  called  upon  to  interpoae  for  the  mani^ 
fea  tation  of  ^ilt  and  for  the  protection  of  innocence ; 
and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  qg.  came  off  victorious, 
was  pronounced  to  be  acquitted  hy  the  Jtidgtuent  rf 

Among-  all  tlie  whimaieaJ  and  abstird  institutions 
which  owe  thdr  existence  to  tlie  weakness  of  hutoan 
reiuaon,  this,  whic^  aubtnitted  questions  that  affected 
the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men, 
to  the  determination  of  ohancet  or  of  bodily  strength 
and  address^  appears  to  be  the  most  extravagant 
and  prepogterotis.  Yet  dnring  the  dark  ages  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  considered  this  equivotraL  mode 
of  deciding  any  point  in  contest,  as  a  direct  ap. 
peal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method  of  discover- 
jug  its  wilL 

With  this  superstitious  opinion  the  martial  spirit 
of  Europe,  durmg  the  middle  ogcs^  concurred  tn 
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establisliing  the  mode  of  trial  by  judicial  combat 
To  be  read^  to  maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  hia 
lips  had  uttered,  was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with 
everj  gentleman.  To  assert  their  own  rights  by 
force  of  arms,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
mjured  or  afi&onted  them,  were  the  distinction  and 
pride  of  hi^h-spirited  nobles.  The  form  of  trial  by 
combat,  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and 
sratified  these  passions.  Every  man  was  the  guar-  " 
dian  of  his  own  honour  and  of  his  own  life ;  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future  reputation, 
depended  on  his  own  courage  and  prowess.  This 
mode  of  decision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as  one 
of  the  happiest  efibrts  of  wise  policy ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  introduced,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  oi 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into 
disuse,  or  were  employed  only  in  controversies  be- 
tween persons  of  inferior  rank.  As  it  was  the  pri- 
vilege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat, 
it  was  ^uioUy  authorised  over  all  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived m  every  country  with  equal  satisfaction. 
Not  ohly  questions  oonceming  uncertain  or  contested 
facts,  but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were 
determined  by  the  issue  of  a  combat.  Not  only  might 
parties  whose  minds  sere  exatperated  by  the  eager- 
ness  and  the  hostility  of  opposition  defy  their  anta- 
gonist, and  require  lum  to  make  good  his  charge,  or 
to  prove  his  innocence  with  his  sword ;  but  witnesses, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question, 
though  called  to  declare  the  truth  by  laws  which 
ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection,  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally 
bound  to  assert  the  veracity  of  their  evidence  by 
dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the  absurdities  of  this 
military  jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge 
was  not  sacred  from  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the 
parties  might  interrupt  a  judge  when  about  to  de- 
livei  his  opinion,  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity  and 
corruption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  throw- 
ing down  his  gauntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  de- 
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fend  Wi  iniofTity  In  the  field ;  nar  eoutd  he,  wilbooi 
infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the  defiatiw,  or  declims  lo 
enter  tbe  lists  ogiunst  such  on  AdveTsarf. 

ThiiS  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  Ulte  other  &buic&, 
spread  gradually,  %ad  extended  to  rJl  persons  and  al- 
most to  all  caac4.  Eodesiastica,  women,  minora, 
saperoanuated  and  inlina  jKjrsona,  who  could  not 
with  decency  or  justice  he  compelled  to  take  arnu, 
or  to  maintain  tbi^ir  own  cauac,  were  obliged  to 
produce  cliiunpiona,  who  offered  from  affection,  or 
were  oogaged  by  ruwifda,  to  fight  their  batUei, 
The  solemnities  of  a  jtidicial  cotnbat  were  fueb  u 
wore  natural  in  aii  action  wbieh  was  cansidupod 
both  as  a  formal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  tbe  final 
decision  of  questions  of  tbe  highest  moment.  Every 
circiutistance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by 
the  edicts  of  princes,  and  e^tplained  in  tbe  com- 
ments of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and  even  sujier- 
EtUions  accuracy.  Skill  ia  these  Uw*  and  ritca 
was  frequently  the  only  science  of  which  warlike  no- 
bles boasted,  or  wbicli  they  were  ambltinus  to. attain. 

By  this  barbarotis  custom,  the  natural  coufBe  of 
proceeding,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  qucstionii, 
was  entirely  pcrrerted.  Force  tisurped  uie  place 
of  caaity  in  courts  of  jtidicaiuro,  and  Justice  waa 
banbincd  from  her  proper  matuion.  Discernment, 
learning,  aad  integrity,  were  qualities  Icsa  necessary 
to  a  judge  than  bodily  strength  and  de^tenty  in 
the  use  of  arms.  Daring  courage,  and  superior  vi^ 
gour  or  address,  were  of  more  moment  towards  ^~ 
curing  the  favourable  ismie  of  a  suit,  than  the  cqwity  j  /^ 

of  a  cause,  or  the  clearness  of  the  evidence,  -  ^  r  ^  »*.(-/  ^* 

These  pemiciotis  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat 
were  60  obvious,  that  they  did  not  altogether  escape 
the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  In  which  it  waa 
introduced.  The  clergy,  from  the  beginning,  re- 
monstrated agtdnst  it  19  repugnant  to  the  ipint  of 
Chrurtiamtyt  and  subversive  of  justice  and  order. 
But  the  maxims  and  paasions  which  favoured  it  had 
cakon  audi  bold  of  the  minds  of  men,  thiU  tbej 
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difre^arded  admonitions  and  censures  which  on  othoi 
occasions  would  haye  struck  them  with  terror. 
Tlie  evil  was  too  ^reat  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  thai 
remedy,  and  contmuing  to  increase,  the  civil  power 
at  letugih  found  it  necessary  to  interpose.  Con- 
sdous,  however,  of  their  own  limited  authority, 
monarchs  proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  fini 
attempts  to  restrain  or  to  set  any  bounds  to  this  prac- 
tice were  eztMmely  feeble.  One  of  the  earliest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  is  that  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 
It  extended  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial  by 
combat  in  questions  concerning  property  of  small 
▼alue.  Louis  VIL  of  France  imitated  his  example, 
and  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  effect.  St.  Louis, 
whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  vrere  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  age,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect 
jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute  the  trial  by  evidence 
in  place  of  that  by  combat.  But  his  regulations 
with  respect  to  this  were  confined  to  his  own  do- 
mains 'r  for  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  possessed 
suqh  independent  authority,  and  were  so  fondly 
attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not 
power  to  venture  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Some  barons  volontarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the 
mode  of  decision  by  combat,  and  discouraged  it  on 
every  occasion.  Ine  nobles  nevertheless  thought  it 
so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and 
contended  with  so  much  vehemence  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the 
successors  of  St.  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  afraid 
of  oflfending,  such  powerful  subjects,  were  obliged 
not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorize,  tiie  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  abolish.  In  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  efforts  equally  sealous  were  employed 
to  maintain  tne  established  custom,  and  similar  con- 
cessions were  extorted  from  their  respective  sove- 
reigns.    The  struggle  subsisted  for  several  >oeBtih 
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ries;  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideas 
seemed  to  gain  ground;  sometimes  ancient  habits 
recurred;  and  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  trial 
hy  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  of  it  occur  as^late  as  the  sixteenth  centlunr, 
in  the  histories  both  of  ^France  and  of  England.  In 
proportion  as  it  declined,  the  regular  administration 
of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts 
were  directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these 
became  an  object  of  attention  to  judg^es,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  advanced  fast  towards  civility,  when 
this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  was 
removed. 

By  authorizing  the  riffht  of  appeal  from  the  courts 
of  the  baron  to  those  ofthe  king,  and  subjecting  the 
decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review  of  the  latter,  a 
new  step  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establish- 
ing the  regular,  consistent,  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Among  all  the  encroachments  ofthe 
feudal  nobles  on  the  iprero^ative  of  their  monarchs, 
their  usurping  the  administration  of  justice  with 
supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criininal  causes, 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  estates,  was  the 
most  singular.  In  other  nations  subjects  have  con- 
tended with  their  sovereigns,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  own  power  and  privileges;  but  in 
the  history  of  their  struggles  and  pretensions  we 
discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right  which  the  feudal 
barons  claimed  and  obtained.  Everv  chieftain  was 
the  commander  of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  judge  in 
peace.  Every  baron  led  his  vassals  to  the  field,  and 
administered  justice  to  them  in  his  hall.  The  high« 
spirited  dependents  would  not  have  recognised  any 
other  authority,  or  have  submitted  to  any  other  juris- 
diction. But  in  times  of  turbulence  and  violence, 
the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not 
only  with  trouble  but  with  danger.  No  person 
could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge,  if  he  did  not 
posses^  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  one  party  from 
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the  violence  of  priyate  revenge,  and  to  compe]  the 
other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as  he  enjoined. 
In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which 
this  office  required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which 
they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a  compensation  to  the 
person  or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  an 
additional  sum  as  a  recompence  for  their  own  labour; 
and  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms  the  latter  was  not  only 
as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regularly  exacted,  at 
the  former. 

Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstanoei 
peculiar  to  the  manners  or  political  state  of  the 
feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictioni 
came  not  only  to  be  established  in  every  kingdom, 
but  were  established  in  such  a  way  that  the  interest 
of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition  in  main- 
taining  and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merely  a 
point  of  honour  with  the  feudal  nobles  to  dispense 
justice  to  their  vassals,  but  fh>m  the  exercise  of  that 
power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue; 
and  tiie  emoluments  of  their  courts  were  frequently 
the  main  support  of  their  dignity.  It  was  with  infi- 
nite teal  that  they  asserted  ainl  defended  this  high 
privilege  of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  how- 
ever, every  kingdom  in  Europe  was  split  into  as 
many  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powerful 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war, 
were  hardly  sensible  of  any  authori^  but  that  of 
their  immediate  superior  lord.  They  relt  themselves 
subject  to  no  other  command.  The^  were  amenable 
at  no  other  tribunal.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
judges  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  king's  demesnes.  Instead  of  a  regular  gradation 
of  courts,  all  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
same  general  laws,  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the 
guides  of  their  decisions,  there  were  in  every  feudal 
kingdom  a  number  of  independent  tribunals,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  directed  b^  local  customs 
and  contradictory  forms.  The  collision  of  jurisdic* 
tion  among  these  different  cowrts  often  retarded  the 
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execution  of  justice.  The  variety  and  caprioe  ol 
tilcir  modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  tept  the 
administration  of  it  from  attaining  any  degree  of 
uniformity  or  perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these 
encroachments  on  their  jurisdiction,  and  horo  then 
with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nohles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  uie  danger  of  endea- 
vouring to  overturn  them  by  open  force  was  so 
manifest,  that  kings  were  obliged  to  remain  satisfied 
"vith  attempts  to  undermine  them.  Various  expedi- 
ents were  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  each  of  which 
merits  attention,  as  they  mark  the  progress  of  law 
and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At 
first  princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  juris- 
diction of  the  barons,  by  contending  that  they  ought 
to  take  cognizance  only  of  smaller  offences,  reserv- 
ing those  of  greater  moment,  under  the  appellation 
of  "Pltiu  (if  t^e  Croion  and  lioyal  Cauteg,  to  be  tried 
in  the  king's  courts.  This,  however,  affected  only 
the  barons  of  inferior  note;  the  more  powerful 
nobles  scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only 
claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but  obliged  theii 
sovereigns  to  grant  them  charters,  conveying  or 
recognising  this  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form. 
The  attempt,  nevertheless,  was  productive  of  some 
good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdic- 
tion distinct  from  that  of  the  baron  whose  vassals 
they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions  of 
superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territo- 
rial judges;  and  taught  them  when  oppressed  by 
their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to  their  sovereign 
as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction 
of  appeals,  by  which  princes  brought  the  decisions 
of  the  barons*  courts  under  the  review  of  the  royal 
judges.  While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full 
vigour,  no  point  decided  according  to  that  mode 
could  be  brought  under  the  review  of  another  court. 
It  had  been  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  th( 
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I  of  battle  had  declared  his  will ;  and  it  would 
have  been  impious  to  have  called  in  question  the 
equity  of  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon  as  that 
barbaurous  custom  be^an  to  fall  into  disuse,  princes 
encouraged  the  vassal  of  the  barons  to  sue  for  rc> 
dress  by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.  The  pro- 
gtess  of  this  practice,  however,  was  slow  and  gra- 
dual. The  first  instances  of  appeals  were  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  or  the  refuacU  tf  justice  in  the 
barons*  court ;  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by 
the  ideas  of  subordination  in  the  feudal  constitution, 
the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  introduced  without 
much  opposition.  But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  of  the  juttice  or  iniquity  of  the 
ientetice,  the  nobles  then  began  to  be  sensible  that  if 
this  innovation  became  general,  the  shadow  of  power 
alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  real 
authority  and  jurisdiction  would  centre  in  those 
courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review.  They 
instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  against  the 
encroachment,  and  contended  boldly  for  their  ancient 
privileges.  But  the  monarchs  in  the  different  king- 
doms of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness 
and  prudence.  Though  forced  to  suspend  their 
operations  on  some  occasions,  and  seemingly  to  yield 
when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals 
united  against  them,  they  resumed  their  measures  as 
soon  as  they  observed  the  nobles  to  be  remiss  or 
feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.  They  ap- 
pointed the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were 
ambulatory,  and  irregular  with  respect  to  their  times 
of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place  and  at  stated 
seasons.  They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of 
more  distinguished  abilities  than  such  as  usually  pre- 
sided in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  They  added 
dignity  to  their  character  and  splendour  to  their 
assemblies.  They  laboured  to  render  their  forms 
re^lar  and  their  decrees  consistent.  Such  judica- 
tories became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confi« 
denco  as  well  as  veneration.     The  people,  relinquish* 
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f  ing  the  tribunalfl  of  their  lords,  were  eager  to  brinff 

I  every  gabject  of  contest  under  the  more  equal  ana 

I  discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sovereign  had 

(  chosen  to  give  judgment  in  his  name.     Thus  kings 

became  once  more  the  heads  of  the  community  and 

the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.     The 

barons  in  some  kingdoms  ceased  to  exerdse  the 

right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into  contempt ; 

in  others  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as 

rendered  it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by 

express  statutes.     Thus  the  administration  of  justice, 

taking  its  rise  from  one  source  and  following  one 

direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more 


,3^:^^'' 


y  uniformity  and  with  greater  force.  |    .^fil^t^-'-*-'-*' 
.*/*  -)  6      VI.   The  forms  and  maiims  ofthecZon  law. 


wEich  were  become  imiversally  respectable  from 
their  authority  in  the  spiritual  courts,  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurispru- 
dence  which  I  have  enumerated.  K  we  consider 
£he  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it  either  as  a 
system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  clergy  in 
usurping  powers  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  their  function  than  inconsistent  with 
the  order  of  government,  or  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  which 
shook  the  throne  and  endangered  the  liberties  of 
every  kingdom  in  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  ever  formed 
against  the  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  if  we 
contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting 
the  rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and  attend 
only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its  decisions  concerning 
these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different  and  a  much  more 
favourable  light.  In  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity, 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  objects  of  supersti* 
tious  veneration.  When  the  barbarians  who  overran 
the  Roman  empire  first  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
they  found  the  clergy  in  possession  of  considerable 
power ;  and  they  naturall^  transferred  to  those  new 
guides  the  profound  submission  and  reverence  which 
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they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  P^ests  of  that 
rel^on  which  they  had  forsaken.  They  deemed 
their  persons  to  be  equally  sacred  with  their  func- 
tion; and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to 
subject  them  to  the  profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity. 
The  clergy  were  not  blind  to  these  advantages  which 
the  weakness  of  mankind  afforded  them.  They  es- 
tablished  courts  in  which  every  question  relating  to 
their  own  character,  their  function,  or  their  property, 
was  tried.  They. pleaded  and  obtained  an  lUmost 
total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges. 
Upon  different  pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  arti- 
fices, they  communicated  this  privilege  to  so  many 
persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a 
variety  of  cases,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  affairs 
■^hich  epave  rise  to  contest  and  litigation  was  drawn 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these 
usurpations  without  murmur  or  opposition,  it  was 
necessary  to  convince  them  that  tne  administration 
of  justice  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the 
establishment  of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was 
not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that  period,  when  ec- 
clesiastics carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the 
greatest  success.  That  scanty  portion  of  fcience 
which  served  to  ^de  men  in  the  ages  of  darkness 
was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  clergy.  They 
alone  were  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to 
reason.  Whatever  knowledge  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dence had  been  preserved,  either  by  tradition  or  in 
such  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of 
barbarians,  was  possessed  by  them.  Upon  the  max- 
ims of  that  excellent  system  they  founded  a  code  of 
laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  eauity. 
Being  directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms 
ef  their  courts  were  ascertained,  and  their  decisions 
became  uniform  and  consistent. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence should  become  such  an  object  of  admiration 
and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction 
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was  courted  as  a  privilege  and  conferred  as  a  reward. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  even  to  a  rude  people,  the 
maxims  of  the  canon  law  should  appear  more  equal 
and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  The 
one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats,  left  chance  and 
force  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or 
falsehood ;  the  other  passed  judgment  with  respect 
to  these  by  the  maxims  of  equity  and  the  testimony 
of  witnesses.  Any  error  or  iniquity  in  a  sentence 
pronounced  by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  jurisdiction 
belonged,  was  irremediable,  because  originally  it  was 
subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal :  the 
ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of 
courts,  through  all  which  a  cause  might  be  carried 
by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by  that  authority 
which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.  Thus 
the  genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared 
men  for  approving  those  three  great  alterations  in 
the  feudal  jurisprudence  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  points  alone 
that  the  canon 'law  suggested  improvement  bene- 
ficial to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations  now 
deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  or  the  safe- 
guards of  private  property,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence  known  in  Europe  during  several  centuries, 
and  were  borrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By  observing  the  wisdom 
and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men  be- 
gan to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the 
martial  tribunals  of  the  barons,  or  of  attempting  to 
reform  them. 

VII.  The  revival  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  Roman  law  co-operated  with  the  causes  which 
I  have  mentioned,  in  introducing  more  just  and 
liberal  ideas  eonceming  the  natture  of  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Among  the  cala- 
mities which  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians  who 
broke  in  upon  the  empire  brought  upon  mankind. 
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on«  of  the  greatest  was  their  oyertuming  the  uystcm 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  noblest  monument  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  govern  the  world.  The  laws  and  regulations 
of  a  civuized  community  were  repugnant  to  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  these  fierce  invaders.  Tley  had  no 
respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no  con 
ception,  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with 
which  Aey  were  entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  rea- 
son, wherever  they  settled  the  Roman  jurirorudence 
soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buned  lor  some 
centuries  under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  dignified  with  the  name 
of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  Italy.  By  that  time  the  state 
of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of  men 
so  much  enlarged  and  improved,  that  they  were 
struck  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  their  an- 
cestors could  not  comprehend.  All  men  of  letters 
studied  this  new  science  with  eagerness ;  and  within 
a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  pro- 
fessors of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it 
publicly  in  most  countries  ot  £urope. 

The  effects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to 
study  and  to  imitate  were  immediately  perceived. 
Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with  fixed 
and  general  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them, 
and  became  impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles 
and  forms  by  wmch  judges  should  regulate  their  de- 
cisions. Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they 
carried  on  an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance 
to  society,  that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular 
system;  the  code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged  and 
methodized;  and  the  loose  uncertain  customs  of 
different  provinces  or  kingdoms,  were  collected  and 
arranged  with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  from 
the  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  some 
countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  aa 
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subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law ,  and  all  cases 
to  which  the  latter  did  not  extend,  were  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  former.  In  others, 
the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jiirj-pnir'rtiiii  r  ( 
mingled  imperceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  ctfunt^,  , 
and  nad  a  powerful  though  less  sensible  influence  m 
improving  and  perfecting  them. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  ju- 
risprudence and  administration  of  justice,  occasioned 
a  change  in  manners  of  great  importance,  and  of 
extensive  effect.  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of 
professions  ;  they  obliged  men  to  cultivate  different 
talents,  and  to  aim  at  different  accomplishments,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  functions  which  became  necessary  in  st 
cietv.  Among  uncivilized  nations  there  is  but  one 
protession  honourable,  that  of  arms.  This  was  the 
state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries.  Every 
gentleman,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occu- 
pation ;  he  was  taught  no  science  but  that  of  war 
Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persons  of  no- 
ble birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any 
degree  of  knowledge  beyond  that  which  such  untu- 
tored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few  tradi- 
tionary customs  which  time  had  confirmed  and  ren- 
dered respectable ;  to  mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with 
due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the  combat ; 
and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  included  every  thing 
that  a  baron  who  acted  as  a  judge  found  it  necessary 
to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were 
fixed,  when  the  rules  of  decision  were  committed  to 
writing,  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a 
science,  the  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular 
course  of  study,  together  with  long  attention  to  the 
practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so 
laborious,  as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupa- 
tions which  they  deemed  entertaining  or  smtable  to 
E 
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their  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished  their  places 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exposed 
them  to  contempt.  Not  only  the  judicial  determi. 
nation  of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  contro. 
versy/but  the  conduct  of  all  legal  business  and 
transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  trained  by 
previous  study  and  appficatioo,  to  the  knowledge  of 
law.  Thus  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  re- 
puted honourable.  The  functions  of  civil  life  were 
attended  to:  the  talents  requisite  for  discharging 
them  were  cultivated,  A  new  road  was  opened  to 
wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace 
were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received  their 
due  recompence. 

VIII.  While  improvements  so  important  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  society  and  the  administration  of 
justice  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments 
more  liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the 
nobles.  These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which,  though  considered,  commonly,  as  a  wild  insti- 
tution, the  effect  of  caprice  and  the  source  of  extrava- 
gance, arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that 
period,  and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining 
the  mannevB  of  the  European  nations.  The  feudu 
state  was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and 
anarchy ;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were 
exposed  to  insiUts  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress 
them.  The  most  effectual  protection  against  vio- 
lence and  oppression  was  often  found  to  be  that 
which  the  veuour  and  generosity  of  private  persons 
afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  tke  oppressed  pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others 
to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of 
injured  innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  under  the  dominion  of  infidels 
put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter 
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was  the  omy  employment  left  for  the  activity  and 
courage  of  adyenturers.  To  check  the  insolence  of 
overp^wn  oppressors;  to  rescue  the  helpless  from 
captivity ;  to  protect  or  avenge  women,  orphans,  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own 
defence ;  to  redress  wrongs  and  to  remove  grievances, 
were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit. 
Valour,  humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  the 
characteristic  qiuJities  of  chivalry.  To  these  was 
added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with  every  pas- 
sion  and  institution  during  the  middle  ages,  and  by 
infusing  a  large  proportion  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave 
them  such  force  as  carried  them  to  romantic  excess. 
Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous 
discipline;  they  were  admitted  into  the  order  by 
solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous;  every  per- 
son  of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour;  it  was 
deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty;  and  mo- 
narchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from  me  hands  of 
private  gentlemen* 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallan- 
try, and  religion,  were  so  strangely  blended,  was  won- 
derfully adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial 
nobles ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  tiieir 
nuumers.  War  was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity 
when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of 
knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and 
polished  manners  were  introduced  when  courtesy  was 
recommended  as  the  most  amiable  of  knightiy  virtues. 
Violence  and  oppression  decreased  when  it  was  red&- 
oned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  reli- 
gious attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became 
me  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentieman,  be- 
cause chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with  re- 
spect to  those  points.  The  wild  exploits  of  those  ro- 
mantic knights  who  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures 
are  well  known,  and  have  been  treated  with  proper 
ridicule.    The  political  and  permanent  effects  of  th« 
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spirit  of  chiyalry  have  been  less  obsenred.  Perhaps 
tae  humanity  which  accompanies  all  the  operations 
of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry,  and  the  point  of 
honour,  the  three  cliief  circumstances  which  dis« 
tinguish  modem  from  ancient  manners,  may  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  institution,  which 
has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  observers,  but 
^  its  effects  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankind. 
The  sentiments  which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  won 
derful  influence  on  manners  and  conduct  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  operate  after  the  vigour  and  reputation 
of  the  institution  itself  began  to  dccUne.  Some 
considerable  transactions  recorded  in  the  following 
history  resemble  the  adventurous  exploits  of  chi- 
ralry  rather  &an  the  well-regulated  operations  of 
sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  person- 
ages, whose  characters  will  be  delineated,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit.  I*Van- 
cis  I.  was  ambitiolts  to  distinguish  himself  by  all 
the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  knight,  and  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius  of 
chivalry  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy 
during  peace.  The  fame  which  the  French  mo- 
narch acquired  by  these  splendid  actions  so  far 
dasded  his  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  departed 
on  some  occasions  from  his  usual  prudence  and  mo- 
deration, and  emulated  FVands  in  deeds  of  prowess 
or.  of  gallantry. 

IX.  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation 
of  literature,  had  considerable  effect  in  changing  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  introducing 
that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now 
distinguished.  At  the  time  when  their  empire  was 
overturned,  the  Romans,  though  they  had  lost  that 
correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  productions  of 
their  ancestors  standards  of  excellence  and  models  of 
imitation  for  succeeding  ages,  still  preserved  then 
love  of  letters,  and  cmtivated  tiie  arts  with  great 
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■rdonr.  Bat  rulie  barbarians  were  so  ftf  firom  hemg 
struck  with  any  admiration  of  these  unknown  accom- 
plishments,  that  they  despised  them ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utility  or  the 
Roman  arts,  they  destroyed  the  monuments  of  them 
with  an  industry  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover 
them.  The  convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settle- 
ment of  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in  the  empire ; 
the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every 
kingdom  which  they  established,  together  with  the 
interior  defects  in  the  form  of  goverment  which  they 
introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure ;  prevented 
the  growUi  of  taste  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and 
kept  Europe,  during  several  centuries,  in  that  state 
of  ignorance  which  has  been  already  described. 
But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enume- 
rated produced  great  alterations  in  society.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
discern  the  first  symptoms  of  an  awakening  of  the 
human  mind  from  that  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been 
long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity  and 
attention  towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the  European 
nations  in  the  middle  ages  were  extremely  ill-direct- 
ed. Among  nations  as  well  as  mdividuals,  the 
powers  of  imagination  attain  some  degree  of  vigour 
Defore  the  intellectual  faculties  are  much  exercised 
in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition.  Men  are 
poets  before  they  are  philosophers.*  They  feel  with 
sensibility  and  describe  with  foree,  when  they  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  investigation  or  reason- 
ing. The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hcsiod  long 
preceded  that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.  But  unhap- 
pily for  literature,  our  ancestors,  deviating  from  this 
course  which  nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  depths  of  abstruse'  and  metaphysical  inquiry. 
They  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  soon 
after  they  settled  in  their  new  conquests.  ^  But  they 
did  not  icceive  it  pure.     The  presumption  of  men 
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had  added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  of 
Christianity  the  theories  of  a  vain  philosophy,  that 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries  and  to  decide 
questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  .to  resolve.  These 
over-curious  speculations  were  incorporated  vrith 
the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as 
curiosity  prompted  men  to  inauire  and  to  reason, 
these  were  the  subjects  which  nrst  presented  them- 
selves and  eifgaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic 
theology,  with  its  infinite  train  of  bold  disquisitions 
and  subtle  distinctions  concerning  points  which  are 
not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  produc 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  after  it  began  to  resume 
some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour  in  Europe. 

But  fruitless  and  ill-directed  as  these  speculations 
were,  their  novelty  roused  and  their  boldness  inte- 
rested the  human  mind.  The  ardour  with  which 
men  pursued  those  uninviting  studies  was  astonish- 
ing. Genuine  philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in 
any  enlightened  age,  with  more  zeal.  Schools  upon 
the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne  were 
opened  in  every  cathedral,  amd  almost  in  every 
monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and  universities  were 
erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with 
separate  and  extensive  juriscUction  over  their  own 
members.  A  regular  course  of  studies  was  planned. 
Privileges  of  great  value  were  conferred  on  masters 
and  scholars.  Academical  titles  and  honours  of 
various  kinds  were  invented  as  *  TO^ICTiB^ltf*^.  .^"^ 
both.  Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible 
number  of  students  resorted  to  those  new  seats  of 
learning,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into  that  new 
path  which  was  opened  to  fame  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soiever  these  first  efforts 
may  appear,  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
prevented  the  effects  of  them  from  being  as  extensive 
as  they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.     All  thfl 
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tankages  in  Europe,  during  the  period  under 
review,  were  barbarous.  They  were  destitute  of 
elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No 
attempt  had  been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to 
polish  them«  llie  Latin  tongue  was  consecrated  by 
the  church  to  religion.  Custom,  with  authority 
scarcely  less  sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature. 
All  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the  twelfth  and  thir. 
teentii  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  books 
with  respect  to  them  were  written  in  that  language. 
It  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  any 
important  su^ct,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
language.  This  confined  science  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  The  learned  alone  were  admitted 
into  the  temple  of  knowledge;  the  gate  was  shut 
against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain 
involved  in  their  former  darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  during 
several  ages,  from  diflfusing  itself  through  society, 
and  its  iimuence  was  much  circumscribed ;  the  pro- 
gress which  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless, 
among  the  great  causes  whidi  contributed  to  intro- 
duce a  change  of  manners  into  Europe.  The  ardent 
though  ill-judged  spirit  of  inquiry  which  I  have 
described,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that 
put  ingenuity  and  invention  in  motion,  and  gave  them 
vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment  of  their 
faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as 
interesting.  It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and 
occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  manners, 
and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues 
peculiar  to  people  among  whom  science  has  been 
cultivated  with  success. 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable 
influence  in  polishing  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations,  and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equa! 
laws,  and  humanity.  We  find,  that  the  first  effect  of 
the  -settlement  of  the  barbarians  in  the  empire  was  to 
diride  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had 
united.     Europe  was  broken  into  many  separate 
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communities.  The  intercourse  between  these  divided 
states  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several  centu- 
ries. Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by 
pirates;  nor  could  strangers  trust  to  a  friendly 
reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilised  nations.  Even 
between  distant  parts  of  the  same  lungdom,  the 
communication  was  rare  and  ^iifficult.  'Ae  lawless 
rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed  exac- 
tions of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  and 
oppressive,  rendered  a  journey  of  any^  length  a 
perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which  they 
resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
Europe  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  knowledge  of 
remote  regions,  and  were  unacouainted  vrith  their 
names,  their  situations,  their  climates,  and  their 
commodities. 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  commerce,  and  to  renew,  in  some  de- 
cree, the  intercourse  between  different  nations.  The 
Italians,  by  their  connexion  ^iUi  Constantinople  and 
other  cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in 
their  own  country  considerable  relish  lor  the  pre- 
cious commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the 
east.  They  conmnmicated  some  knowledge  of  these 
to  the  countries  contiguous  to  Italy.  But  this  com- 
merce being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  con- 
siderable. The  Crusades,  by  leading  multitudes 
from  every  comer  of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened  a 
more  extensive  communication  between  the  east  and 
west,  which  subsisted  for  two  centuries;  and  though 
the  object  of  these  expeditions  was  conquest  and  not 
commerce ;  though  tne  issue  of  them  proved  as  un- 
fortunate as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were 
wild  and  enthusiastic;  their  commercial  effects,  as 
hath  been  shewn,  were  both  beneficial  and  perma* 
ncnt.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the 
mariner's  compass  was  invented,  which,  by  rendering 
navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become 
more  adventurous,  faoilitated  the  communication  be* 
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twe^n  remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to 
each  other. 

The  Italian  states,  during  the  same  period,  esta- 
blished a  regular  commerce  with  the  east  in  the  ports 
of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  products 
of  the  mdies.  They  introduced  into  their  own  ter- 
ritories manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  carried 
them  on  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigour.  During 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  commerce 
of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  ages  by  the 
name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of 
Lombard  merchants  settled  m  every  different  king* 
dom.  They  were  taken  under  the  immediate  pro 
tection  of  the  several  governments:  they  enjoyed 
extensive  privileges  and  immunities.  The  operation 
of  the  ancient  barbarous  laws  concerning  strangers 
was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.  They  became 
the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  bankers,  of 
all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  were 
cultivating  trade  with  such  industry  and  success,  the 
commercial  spirit  awakened  in  the  north  towards  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  nations 
around  the  Baltic  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  bar. 
barous,  and  infested  that  sea  with  their  puracies,  the 
cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  soon  after  they  began 
to  open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence. 
They  derived  such  advantages  from  this  union,  that 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  eighty  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
scattered  through  those  extensive  countries  which 
itretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on 
Ihe  Rhine,  joined  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league, 
which  became  so  formidable,  that  its  alliance  was 
courted  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest 
monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  associa* 
tion  formed  the  first  systematic  plan  of  commerce 
known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  com- 
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mon  laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  Thej 
supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores,  and 
pitched  on  different  towns,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established 
staples  in  which  their  commerce  was  regularly  car- 
ried on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the  pro- 
ductions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures 
of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky 
but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the  north.  The 
Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  cargoes  which 
they  received  from  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers  into  the 
interior  parts  of  Germany. 

This  regular  intercourse  opened  between  the  na- 
tions in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  made  them 
sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created  such 
new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of 
every  kind,  that  it  excited  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit  in  carrying 
on  the  two  great  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax, 
which  seem  to  have  been  considerable  in  that  coun- 
try as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  As  Bruges 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the 
Lombard  and  Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings 
traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such  extent  as  well 
as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  habit 
of  industry,  which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  the  most  opulent,  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  best  cultivated  countries  In  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  pro- 
vinces, of  which  he  discerned  the  true  cause,  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  industry  among  his  own  subjects,  who,  blinded  to 
the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  ignorant  cf  the 
source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to  flow 
into  their  country,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their 
commercial  interests,  as  hardly  to  attempt  those 
manufactures  the  materials  of  which  they  furnished 
to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle 
in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wise  laws  for 
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tlie  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  Edward 

five  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
n^land,  and  first  turned  the  active  and  enterprising 
gemus  of  his  people  towards  those  arts  whicn  have 
raised  the  English  to  the  highest  rank  among  com- 
mercial nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce  and  of  hitercourse  be- 
tween nations,  how  inconsiderable  soever  it  may  ap. 
pear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive  progress 
during  the  last  and  present  age,  seems  wondeniilly 
great  when  we  compare  it  witn  the  state  of  both  in 
Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  did  not 
fail  of  producing  great  effects.  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  off  those  prejudices  which  maintain  distinction 
and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens  and 
polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  fhem  by 
one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  sup 
plying  their  mutual  wants.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  tacy  successively  turned  their  attention  to 
those  objects  and  adopted  those  manners  which  oc- 
cupy and  distinguish  polished  nations. 
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View  of  the  ProfreM  of  Society  in  Earope,  with  reject  to  the  com 
maad  of  the  natkmal  force  raqviaite  In  foreign  opentiont. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their 

Sowerful  operation,  contributed  gradually  to  intro- 
uce  regular  government  and  polished  manners  into 
the  vanous  nations  of  Europe.  .  "When  we  survey 
the  state  of  society  or  the  character  of  individuals  at 
the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then  turn 
back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time  when 
the  barbarous  tribes  which  overturned  the  Roman 
power  completed  their  settlement  in  their  new  con- 
quests, the  progress  which  mankind  had  made  to- 
wards order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 
Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having 
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attained  that  state  in  which  extensive  monarchief 
act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  community, 
or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance 
and  success.  Small  tribes  or  commumties,  even  in 
their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in  concert,  and  exert 
their  utmost  force.  The  insults  of  an  enemy  kindle 
resentment;  the  success  of  a  rival  tribe  awakens 
emulation :  these  passions  communicate  from  breast 
to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the  community 
with  united  ardour  rush  into  the  field,  in  order  to 
Ratify  their  revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But 
m  widelv-extended  states,  such  as  the  great  king- 
doms of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the 
distant  members  of  the  community,  and  where  every 
great  enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and  long 
preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their 
united  strength  but  the  absolute  command  of  a  des- 
pot, or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular  policy. 

But  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
political  constitution  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
was  very  different  from  either  of  these  states  of  go- 
vernment. The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had 
somewhat  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  by 
successful  encroachments  on  the  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  au- 
thority extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior 
police  of  kingdoms,  though  much  improved  by  the 
various  events  and  regulations  which  i  have  enume- 
rated, were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  The  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely 
imall  as  to  be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertaking. 
He  depended  for  extraordinary  supplies  on  the  good- 
will of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a 
reluctant,  and  always  with  a  sparing,  hand.  As  the 
revenues  of  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies 
which  they  could  brin^  into  the  field  were  unfit  for 
long  and  effectual  service.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms  and  to  military 
subordination  by  regular  discipline,  monarchs  were 
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obliged  to  depend  on  such  forces  as  their  vftssalu  con- 
ducted to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
military  tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to 
remain  under  arms  only  for  a  short  time,  could  not 
march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  and 
being  more  attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  held, 
than  to  the  sovereign  whom  they  served,  were  often 
as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to  forward  his 
schemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been 
more  subject  to  the  command  of  the  monarch,  proper 
instruments  to  carry  into  execution  any  great  and 
arduous  enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army  formed 
either  for  conquest  or  defence  lies  in  infantry.  To 
the  stability  and  discipline  of  their  lemons,  consisting 
chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  durmg  the  times  of 
the  republic,  were  indebted  for  their  victories ;  and 
when  their  descendants,  forgetting  the  institutions 
which  had  led  them  to  universal  dominion,  so  far  al- 
tered their  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined 
impetuosity  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  fought 
mostly  on  foot,  was  sufficient,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soon 
after  they  settled  in  their  new  conquests^  uninstructed 
by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans,  relinquished  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief 
force  of  their  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans  this  change  was  occasioned  by  the  effeminacy 
of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fatigues 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  an- 
cestors had  sustained  with  ease.  Among  the  people 
who  established  the  new  monarchies  into  whicn  Eu- 
rope was  divided,  this  innovation  in  military  disci- 
plme  seems  to  have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the 
nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank,  aimed  at  being  distinguished  from  them 
in  the  field  as  well  as  during  peace.  No  gentleman 
would  appear  in  the  field  but  on  horseback.  To  serve 
in  any  other  manner  he  would  have  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  his  rank.     The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction, 
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was  called  The  BmttUf  and  on  it  alone  depended  the 
fate  of  every  action.  The  infantry,  collected  from 
the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed  and 
worse  duciplined,  was  almost  of  no  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations 
of  particular  kingdoms  less  considerable  and  less  'n- 
f  orous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe 
from  giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  trans- 
actions of  their  neighbours  as  might  lead  them  to 
form  any  regular  system  of  public  security.  They 
were,  of  consequence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  con- 
federacy or  from  acting  with  concert,  in  or&r  to  es- 
tablish such  a  distribution  and  balance  of  power,  as 
should  hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority 
which  might  endanger  the  general  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. During  several  centuries  the  nations  of 
Europe  appear  to  have  considered  themselves  as  se- 
parate societies,  scarcely  connected  together  by  any 
common  interest,  and  little  concerned  m  each  other's 
affairs  or  operations. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the 
more  considerable  European  states  during  the  two 
last  centuries,  must  write  the  history  of  Europe. 
Its  various  kingdoms,  throughout  that  period,  have 
been  formed  into  one  great  system,  so  closely  united, 
that  each  holding  a  determinate  station,  the  opera- 
tions of  one  are  so  felt  by  all  as  to  influence  their 
counsels  and  regulate  their  measures.  But  previous 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  unless  when  vicinity  of  ter- 
ritory rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent 
and  unavoidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fo- 
mented or  imbittered  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the 
affairs  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven 
with  each  other.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  great 
events  and  revolutions  happened,  which  the  other 
powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference  as 
if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom 
the  effect  of  these  transactions  could  never  extend. 

Diiriiig  the  violent  struggles  between  FVanee  and 
England^  and  notwithstanding  the  alarming  progress 
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lehieh  was  made  towards  rendering  one  prince  the  mas. 
ter  of  both  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure  which 
can  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and 
prudent  policy  was  formed  in  order  to  guard  against 
an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Bretagne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit 
to  remain  neutral, engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest; 
but  in  taking  their  part  they  seem  rather  to  have 
followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions  than  to  have 
been  guided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  themselves  and  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly  unaffected 
by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contending  parties, 
ikt  them  to .  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or 
interposed  only  by  feeble  and  inefiectual  nego- 
tiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which 
the  various  kin^oms  oi  Spain  were  engaged  during 
several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occurrences 
which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent into  one  great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe 
hardly  took  any  step  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important 
event.  'Diey  permitted  a  power  to  arise  imper- 
ceptibly and  to  acquire  strength  there,  which  soon 
became  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the 
spirit  of  domination  in  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  tur- 
bulent ambition  of  the  Grerman  nobles,  agitated  the 
empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded 
by  all  their  artifices  and  intrigues,  nor  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any  of  the  power- 
fid  monarchs  in  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel, 
or  to  avail  themselves  of  many  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  interposing  with  effect  and  advantage.  ^ 

This^  amazing  inactivity  during  transactions  so  in- 
teresting, is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  incapacity  of 
discerning  their  political  consequences.  The  power 
of  judging  with  sagacity,  and  of  actingwith  vigoiv. 
It  the  portion  of  men  of  every  age.     The  monarcht 
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who  reigned  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe 
daring  several  centuries  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
ticular interest,  negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or 
strangers  to  the  method  of  securing  both.  If  they 
did  not  adopt  that  salutary  system  which  teaches 
modem  politicians  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect 
of  distant  dangers,  which  prompts  them  to  check  the 
first  encroachments  of  any  formidable  power,  and 
which  renders  each  state  the  guardian,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  rights  and  Independence  of  all  its  neigh- 
iiours,  this  was  owing  entirely  to  such  imperfections 
and  disorders  in  the  civil  government  of  each  coun- 
try,  as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to  act  siutably 
to  those  ideas  which  the  posture  of  affairs  and  their 
own  observation  must  have  suggested. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
various  events  happened  which,  by  giving  princes 
more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respective 
dominions,  rendered  their  operations  more  vigorous 
and  extensive.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  a&irs  of 
different  kingdoms  becoming  more  frequently  as  well 
as  more  intimately  connected,  they  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and 
were  insensibly  prepared  for  forming  a  system  of 
policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve  such  a 
balance  of  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the 
general  security.  It  was  during  tne  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  that  the  ideas  on  which  tms  system  is 
founded  first  came  to  be  fully  understood.  It  was 
then  the  maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly 
maintained  since  that  era  were  universally  adopted. 
On  this  account  a  view  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy  more 
salutary  and  extensive  than  any  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a 
capital  object  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  territories  which 
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England  possessed  on  the  continent  to  the  crown  of 
France.  While  the  English  were  masters  of  several 
of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  provinces  in  France, 
and  a  great  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was 
bound  to  follow  their  standard,  an  English  monarch 
considered  himself  rather  as  the  rival  than  as  the 
vassal  of  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held.  The  kings 
of  France,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  in  their 
schemes  and  operations  by  an  adversary  no  less 
jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter  upon  any 
enterprise  of  importance  or  of  difficulty.  The  Eng- 
lish were  always  at  hand  ready  to  oppose  them. 
France,  dismembered  and  overawed,  coiud  not  attain 
its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  the 
death  of  Henry  V.  of  Encland,  happily  for  France, 
and  not  unfortunately  for  his  own  country,  delivered 
the  French  from  the  calamity  of  having  a  foreign 
master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  of  a 
long  minority,  the  dissensions  in  the  English  court, 
together  with  the  unsteady  and  languid  conduct 
which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  the  territories 
which  they  bad  lost.  They  not  only  wrested  from 
the  English  their  new  conquests,  but  stripped  them 
of  their  ancient  possessions  in  France,  and  reduced 
them  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  Calais  and  its 
petty  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  provinces  were 
reunited  to  their  dominions,  the  kings  of  France, 
conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength,  began  to 
form  bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy,  as  well  as  of 
foreign  operations.  They  immediately  became  for- 
midable to  their  neighbours,  who  began  to  fix  their 
attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  im- 
portance of  which  they  fully  perceived.  From  ihis 
era  France,  possessed  of  the  advantages  which  it 
derives  from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  ter- 
ritories, as  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  its 
people,  rose  to  new  influence  in  Europe,  and  was  the 
F 
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fint  power  in  a  condition  to  give  alana  to  tha 

jealoi^  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  im* 
portance  merely  to  the  reunion  of  the  provinces 
which  had  been  torn  from  it.  A  circumstance  at- 
tended the  recovery  of  these,  which,  though  less  con- 
siderable and  less  observed,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  give  additional  vigour  and  decision  to  all  the 
efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate 
struggles  between  France  and  England,  all  the  de- 
fects of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal  go- 
vernment were  sensibly  felt.  A  body  of  troops 
kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to 
military  subordination,  would  have  supplied  what 
was  wanting  in  the  feudal  constitution,  and  have 
furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  en- 
terprises  to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  •  Such 
an  establishment,  however,  was  so  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible 
with  the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobili- 
ty, that  during  several  centuries  no  monarch  was 
either  so  bold  or  so  powerful  as  to  venture  on  any 
step  towards  introducing  it.  At  last  Charles  VII., 
availing  himself  of  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquir^  by  his  success  against  the  English,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which 
such  a  formidable  enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of 
his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his  predecessors 
durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always 
ready  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  kingdom  against 
any  sudden  invasion  of  the  English,  he,  at  that  time 
when  he  disbanded  his  other  troops,  retained  under 
arms  a  body  of  9000  cavalry  and  of  16,000  infantry. 
He  i4)propriated  fimds  for  the  regular  payment  of 
these ;  he  stationed  them  in  different  places  of  the 
kingdom  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  appointed 
the  officers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them. 
The  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which 
t^ey  were  taught  to  depend  on  their  sovereign,  to 
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«zecate  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  the 
judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal 
militia,  composed  of  the  vassals  whom  the  nobles 
could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it  was  in 
no  degree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly 
trained  to  war,  sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The 
nobles  and  their  military  tenants,  though  sometimes 
summoned  to  the  field  according  to  ancient  form, 
were  considered  as  an  encumbrance  upon  the  troops 
with  which  they  acted,  and  were  viewed  with  con- 
tempt by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  vigorous  and 
steady  operations  of  regular  service. 

Thus  the  reguktions  of  Charles  VII.  by  establish- 
ing  the  first  standing  arm^  known  in  Europe,  occa- 
sioned an  important  revolution  in  its  affairs  and  policy. 
By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the 
national  military  force,  which  had  raised  them  to 
such  high  authority  and  importance,  a  deep  wound 
was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  that  part  where 
its  power  seemed  to  be  most  complete. 

France,  by  forming  tlus  body  of  regular  troops  at 
a  time  when  there  was  hardly  a  squadron  or  com- 
pany kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighbours, 
ei&er  in  attack  or  defence,  that  self-preservation 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  imitate  its  example. 
Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  con- 
siderable kingdoms  on  the  continent.  They  gradu- 
rily  became  the  only  military  force  that  was  employed 
or  trusted.  It  has  long  been  the  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  and  to  support  them.  It  has  long 
been  the  great  aim  of  princes  and  ministers  to  dis- 
credit and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of  national 
activity  or  defence. 

As  the  kings  of  FVance  got  the  start  of  other 
powers  in  establishing  a  military  force  in  tiieir  do- 
minions, which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign 
operations  with  more  vigour  and  to  greater  extent, 
so  tliey  were  the  first  who  effectually  broke  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  and  humbled  the  great  vassals  of  the 
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crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  had  long  cnr. 
cumscribed  the  royal  prerogative  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  had  rendered  ail  the  efforts  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  con- 
cmred  to  undermine  gradually  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  in  France.  The  wealth  and  pro- 
perty of  the  nobilitv  were  ^eatly  impaired  during 
the  long  wars  which  the  kmffdom  was  obliged  to 
maintain  with  the  English.  Many  families  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the 
crown.  Other  fiefs  in  a  long  course  of  years  fell 
to  female  heirs,  were  divided  amon?  them,  were 
diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  church,  or 
were  broken  and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote 
collateral  heirs. 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  symptoms  of  decline 
m  that  body  wluch  he  wished  to  depress,  Charles 
VII.,  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  with  England, 
made  several  efforts  towards  establishing  the  re^al 
prerogative  on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy.  But  his 
obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so  manv  as  well  as 
recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  tne  kingdom 
so  splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  moderation  and  caution.  Such,  however, 
was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired  by 
the  progress  of  its  arms  against  the  English,  and  so 
much  was  the  power  of  the  nobility  diminished,  that, 
without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made  innovations  of 
great  consequence  in  the  constitution.  He  not  only 
established  that  formidable  bodv  of  regular  troops 
which  has  been  mentioned,  but  he  was  the  first  mo- 
narch of  Prance  who,  by  his  royal  edict,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom, 
levied  an  extraordinary  subsidy  on  his  people.  He 
prevailed  likewise  with  his  subjects  to  render  several 
taxes  perpetual  which  had  formerly  been  imposed 
occasionallv,  and  exacted  during  a  short  time.  By 
means  of  all  these  innovations  he  acquired  such  an 
increase  of  power,  and  extended  his  prerogative  so 
far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that  from  being  the  most 
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dependent  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  fVance,  he  came  to  pogsess,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages. 

That  plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  which  Charles 
began  to  execute,  his  son  Louis  XL  carried  on  with 
a  bolder  spirit  and  with  greater  success.  Loms  was 
formed  by  nature  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  at  whatever 
period  he  had  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his 
reign  must  have  abounded  with  schemes  to  oppress 
his  people,  and  to  render  his  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel ;  a  stranger  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  integrity,  and  regardless  of  decency,  he 
scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honour  or 
the  desire  of  fame  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men. 
Sagacious,  at  the  same  time,  to  discern  what  he 
deemed  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by  that  alone, 
he  was  capable  of  pursuing  it  with  a  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  of  adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spirit, 
from  which  jio  object  could  divert  and  no  danger 
could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  pro- 
found as  they  were  fatal  to  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. Persons  of  the  highest  rank  among  them,  if 
80  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate 
as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper, 
were  persecuted  with  ngour,  from  which  all  who 
belonged  to  ^e  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exempt ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right 
to  take  cognizance  of  then*  actions,  and  werd  sub- 
jected to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition. 

At  the  same  time  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppress 
sion  might  rouse  the  nobles,  whom  the  rigour  of  his 
govemmenC  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-preservation 
might  at  last  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterousljr  scat- 
tered among  them  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  indus- 
triously fomented  those  ancient  animosities  between 
the  ffreat  families,  which  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
«mc£ition,  natursd  to  *he  feudal  government,  had 
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originally  kindled  and  still  kept  alive.  To  aceoiB« 
plini  tins,  all  the  arts  of  intrigoe,  all  the  mysteries 
and  refinements  of  his  frandwent  policy,  were  em- 
pkjedy  and  with  such  soccess,  that  at  a  juncture 
which  required  the  most  strenuous  efforts  as  well  at 
the  most  perfect  union,  the  nobles  never  acted,  ex- 
cept  during  one  short  sally  of  resentment  at  the  be- 
ginning oThis  reign,  either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 

As  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  he 
added  to  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body  of  soldiers 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  dis- 
affected  subjects  could  draw  together,  he  not  only 
kopt  on  foot  the  regular  troops  which  his  father  had 
raised,  but,  besides  augmenting  their  number  oonsi- 
derably,  he  took  into  his  pay  6,000  Swiss,  at  that  time 
the  best  disciplined  and  most  formidable  infantry  in 
Europe.  From  the  jealousy  natural  to  tyrants,  he 
confided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  tlie  most 
devoted  instruments  of  oppression,  and  the  most 
faithful  guardians  of  the  power  which  he  had  usurped. 
That  they  might  be  ready  to  act  on  the  shortest 
warning,  be,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  kept 
a  considerable  body  of  them  encamped  in  one  place. 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the 
expense  of  this  additional  establishment,  but  to  sup- 
ply the  sums  employed  in  the  various  enterprises 
which  the  restless  activity  of  his  genius  prompted 
him  to  undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his 
father  had  assumed,  of  levying  taxes  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  states-general,  which  he  was 
careful  not  only  to  retain  but  to  extend,  enabled  him  . 
t3  provide  in  some  measure  for  the  increasing  charges 
of  government. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlarged  as  it  was,  could 
not  furnish,  his  address  procured.  He  was  the  first 
monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method  of 
managing  those  great  assemblies  in  which  the  feudal 
policy  haul  vested  the  power  of  granting  subsidies 
and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  tfiught  other  princes 
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the  fatal  art  of  beginning  their  attack  on  public 
liberty,  by  corrupting  the  source  from  which  it  should 
flow.  ^  By  exerting  all  his  power  and  address  in  in- 
fluencing the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
or  overawing  the  members,  and  by  various  changes 
which  he  artfully  made  in  the  form  of  their  delibera- 
tions, Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of  these 
assemblies,  that  from  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of 
the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people,  he  rendered 
them  tamely  subservient  towards  promoting  the  most 
odious  measures  of  his  reign.  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions,  he  not  only  continued 
all  the  taxes  imposed  by  his  father,  but  he  made 
great  additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
uiat  appeared  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries.* 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown 
that  Louis  increased ;  he  extended  its  territories  by 
acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  possession  of 
Rousillon  by  purchase ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  will  of  Charles  de  Anjou ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he  seized,  with  a  strong 
hand.  Burgundy  and  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to 
that  prince.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  a  single 
reign,  France  was  formed  into  one  compact  king, 
dom,  and  the  steady  unrelenting  policy  of  Louis  XI. 
not  only  subdued  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal 
nobles,  but  established  a  species  of  government 
scarcely  less  absolute  or  less  terrible  than  eastern 
despotism. 

But  fatal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects,  the  authority  which  he  acquired,  the 
resources  of  which  he  became  master,  and  his  free- 
dom from  restraint  in  concerting  his  plans,  as  well  as 
in  executing  them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  en- 
terprising. 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  mviting  noi 
to  be  imitated  by  other  princes.     Henry  VII.,  as 

•  Charles  YII.  levied  taxes  to  the  amount  cf  1,800,000  francs;  Louis 
XI.  raised  4,700,000.  The  former  had  in  pay  9000  cavalry  and  16.000 
infantry :  the  latter  augmented  the  cavalry  to  15,000  and  the  inMitry 
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soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  £n|^laQd, 
fonned  the  plan  of  enlaorging  his  own  prerogative  by 
breaking  the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  undertook  to  execute  it  were 
less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles 
VII.  to  make  the  same  attempt;  and  the  spirit  with 
which  he  conducted  it  was  very  different  from  that 
of  Louis  XL  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his  arms 
against  the  English,  by  the  merit  of  having  expelled 
them  out  of  so  many  provinces,  had  established  him- 
self so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  people,  as  en- 
couraged him  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the 
ancient  constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis 
broke  through  every  barrier,  and  endeavoured  to 
surmount  or  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood  in 
his  way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed 
title ;  a  popular  faction  was  ready  every  moment  to 
take  arms  against  him;  and  after  long  civil  wars, 
during  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their 
power  in  creating  and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  that 
the  regal  authority  had  been  so  much  relaxed,  and 
that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so 
much  abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on 
his  measures  deliberately  and  without  any  violent 
exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that  for- 
midable  structure  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open 
force.  His  schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in 
their  operation,  were  well  concerted,  and  productive 
in  the  end  of  great  effects.  By  his  laws  permitting 
the  barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates  etx3. 
expose  them  to  sale ;  by  his  regulations  to  prevent 
the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those  nu- 
merous bands  of  retainers  which  rendered  them  for- 
midable  and  turbulent ;  by  favouring  the  rising  power 
of  the  commons ;  by  encouraging  population,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subjects, 
during  a  lon^  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
which  flow  trom  the  arts  of  peace ;  by  accustoming 
them  to  an  administration  of  government  under  whicn 
the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigours 
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he  made  imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in 
the  English  constitution,  and  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessor authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe,  and  capa- 
ble of  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the  glory  that  they 
acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  which  brought 
the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period;  the 
command  of  the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  keep  long  on  foot  i]^  order  to  accomplish 
this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  address  with  which  they  availed  them- 
selves of  every  incident  that  occurred  to  humble  the 
nobility  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  con- 
spired in  raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence 
and  authority  as  none  of  their  predecessors  had  ever 
enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which  shall  be 
explained  in  another  place,  prevented  their  attain- 
ing the  same  powers  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion longer  entire  m  -  Spain,  their  great  abilities 
supplied  the  defects  of  tiieir  prerogative,  and  im- 
proved, with  such  dexterity,  all  the  aavanta^es  which 
they  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign 

^  operations,  which  were  very  extensive,  with  extraor- 

''  dmary  vigour  and  effect. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative,  and  taking  such  steps  to- 
wards rendering  their  kingdom  capable  of  actin? 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred  which  called 
them  forth  to  exert  the  new  powers  which  they  had 
acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such  a  series  of 
enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  afiairs  of  all 
the  considerable  nations  in  Europe  came  to  be  in- 
sensibly  interwoven  with  each  other;  and  a  great 
political  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew 
to  be  an  object  of  universal  attention. 

The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of 
its  influence  in  producing  this  change  in  the  state  of 
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Europe,  was  thu  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Charlei 
the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy. 
For  some  years  before  her  father's  death  she  had 
been  considered  as  the  apparent  successor  to  his  ter- 
ritories, and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of  marrying 
her  to  several  different  princes,  with  a  view  of  allur- 
ing  them  by  that  offer  to  favour  the  schemes  which 
his  restless  ambition  was  continually  forming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of 
general  attention;  and  all  the  advantages  of  acquir- 
ing possession  of  her  sterritories,  the  most  opulent  at 
that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  were  perfectly  understood.  As  soon, 
then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles  opened  the 
succession,  the  eyes  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe 
were  turned  towards  Mary,  and  they  felt  themselves 
deeply  interested  in  the  choice  which  she  was  about 
to  make  of  the  person  on  whom  she  would  bestow 
that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XI.  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the 
provinces  which  she  possessed  had  been  dismember- 
•  ed,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the  fron- 
tier of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court 
her  alliance.  He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  ex- 
pect the  favourable  reception  of  any  reasonable 
proposition  he  should  make  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  a  princess  who  was  the  vassal  of  his 
crown,  and  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of 
France.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  how- 
ever, which  he  could  make  with  propriety.  The 
one  was  the  marriage  of  the  dau])hin,  the  other  that 
of  the  count  Angouleme,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy.  B^  the  former  he 
would  have  annexed  all  her  territories  to  his  crown, 
and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  respect- 
able monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity 
of  age  between  the  two  parties,  Mary  being  twenty, 
and  the  dauphin  only  eight  years  old;  the  avowed 
resolution  of  the  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  mastei 
possessed  of  such  power  as  might  enable  him  to  form 
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schemes  dangerous  to  their  liberties;  together  with 
their  dread  oi  falling  under  the  odious  and  oppressive 
gOTemment  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
executing  this  plan  which  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
suimountine^.  By  the  latter,  the  accomplislument  of 
which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary 
having  discovered  some  inclination  to  a  match  witn 
the  count  of  An^oiileme,  Louis  would  have  pre- 
vented the  domimons  of  the  house  of  Burgundy 
from  being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return 
for  such  a  splenmd  establishment  for  the  count  of 
Angouleme,  ne  must  have  obtained,  or  would  have 
extorted  from  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  to 
the  crown  of  France.  But  Louis  had  been  accu8> 
tomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a  crooked  and 
insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  obvious  and  simple;  he  neglected  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  lurtful  would 
have  taken,  and  followed  one  more  suited  to  his  own 
genius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms, 
master  of  those  provinces  which  Marv  held  of  the 
crown  of  Prance,  and  even  to  push  his  conquests 
into  her  other  territories,  while  he  amused  her  with 
insisting  continually  on  the  impracticable  match 
with  the  dauphin.     In  prosecuting  this  plan  he  dis- 

Elayed  wonderful  talents  and  industry,   and  exhi. 
ited  such  scenes  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelty, 
as  are  amazing  even  in  the  history  of  Louis  XI. 

While  by  this  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  mo- 
narch, he  supposed  he  was  securing  the  possession 
of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme, 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  their  sovereign  and  his  son, 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria.  The  illustrious 
birth  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dignity  of 
which  he  had  the  prospect,  rendered  the  alliance 
honourable  for  Mary,  while,  from  the  disttoce  of 
his  hereditary  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his 
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reTenues,  his  power  was  so  inconsiderable  as  did 
not  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper  and  the 
excess  of  his  refinements,  put  the  house  of  Austria  in 
possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By  this  acqui- 
sition, the  foundation  of  the  future  grandeur  of 
'Charles  V.  was  laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those 
territories  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  most 
formidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too,  the  same  monarch  who  first  united  the 
interior  force  of  France,  and  established  it  on  such 
a  footing  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  contributed,  far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
raise  up  a  rival  power,  which,  during  two  centuries, 
has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed  the  arms,  and 
checked  the  progress,  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into 
Italy.  This  occasioned  revolutions  no  less  memo- 
rable ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  military  and 
political  system,  which  were  more  immediately  per- 
ceived ;  roused  the  states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts ; 
and  blended  their  affiiirs  and  interests  more  closely- 
together.  The  mild  administration  of  Charles,  a 
weak  but  generous  prince,  seems  to  have  revived  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  French  nation,  which  the 
rigid  despotism  of  Louis  XL  his  father,  had  de- 
pressed and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for 
military  senrice,  natural  to  the  French  nobility,  re- 
turned, and  their  young  monarch  was  impatient  to 
distinguish  his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise. 
While  he  was  uncertain  towards  what  quarter  he 
should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account 
of  his  crimes  than  eminent  for  his  abilities,  deter- 
mined his  choice.  Ludovico  Sforza  having  formed 
the  design  of  deposing  his  nephew  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  of  placing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne, 
was  so  much  uraid  of  a  combination  of  the  Italian 
powers  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  support  the 
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injured  prince,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  con- 
nected by  blood  or  alliance,  that  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The 
king  of  France  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied ; 
and  without  disclosing  his  own  intentions,  he  la- 
boured to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  anny,  in  order  to  seise  the 
crown  of  Naples,  to  which  Charles  had  pretensions 
as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right  to  that 
kingdom,  claimed  by  the  Anjevin  family,  had  been 
conveyed  to  Louis  A  I.  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count 
of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that  sagacious  mo- 
narch, though  he  took  immediate  possession  of  those 
territories  of  which  Charles  was  really  master, 
totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a  kinedom 
over  which  another  prince  reigned  in  tranqumity; 
and  uniformly  declined  involving  himself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  His  son,  more  ad- 
venturous or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly 
in  ibis  enterprise ;  and  contemning  all  the  remon- 
strances of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  power  which  Charies  possessed  was  so  great, 
that  he  reckoned  himself  equal  to  this  arduous  under- 
taking. His  father  had  transmitted  to  him  such  an 
ample  prerogative  as  gave  him  the  entire  command 
of  his  kmgdom.  He  himself  had  added  considerably 
to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  by  his  prudent  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  which  rendered 
him  master  of  that  province,  the  last  of  the  great 
fie&  that  remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He 
soon  assembled  forces  which  he  thought  sufficient; 
and  so  impatient  was'  he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacrificing  what  was  real  for  what 
was  chimerical,  he  restored  Rousillon  to  Ferdinand, 
and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions  in  Artoii 
to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes 
not  to  molest  Prance  while  he  was  carrying  on  hii 
operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  ol 
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Europe  in  the  fifteenft  centunr  from  those  which  we 
shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the 
army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  en- 
terprise did  not  exceed  20,000  men.  The  train  of 
artillery,  however,  the  ammunition  and  warlike  stores 
of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  consider- 
able, as  to  ^ar  some  resemblance  to  the  immense 
apparatus  of  modem  war. 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with 
nothing  able  to  resist  them.  The  Italian  powers 
had  remained,  durin£^  a  long  period,  undisturbed  by 
the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enem^  and  their  bancb 
of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  military  force 
that  remained  in  the  country,  being  fit  only  for  the 
parade  of  service,  were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real 
war,  and  slurunk  at  its  approach.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible. 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rome,  opened  their  gates  as  the 
French  army  advanced.  The  prospect  of  this 
dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with 
such  panic  terror,  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe 
historians)  of  tiie  fright.  Another  abdicated  his 
throne  from  the  same  puraUanimous  spirit.  A  third 
fled  out  of  his  domimons  as  soon  as  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Charles,  after 
marching  thi^er  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  with 
as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as 
if  he  had  been  on  a  progress  through  his  own  do- 
minions, took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  every  power 
in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition  that 
must  be  considered  as  the  first  great  exertion  of  those 
new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had  ac- 
quired, and  now  began  to  exercise.  The  Italians, 
unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy,  who 
broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him  to  hold  on  his 
eourse  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no 
■ingle  power  which  they  could  rouse  to  action  was 
an  equal  match  for  a  monarch  who  nled  over  such 
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extensive  territories,  and  was  alt  the  head  of  such  a 
martial  people;  but  that  a  confederacy  might  ac- 
complish what  the  separate  members  of  it  durst  not 
attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that  re- 
mained to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke, 
they  had  recourse.  While  Charles  inconsiderately 
wasted  his  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and  triumphs 
on  account  of  his  past  successes,  they  formed  against 
nim  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Ualian 
states,  supported  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon.  The  union  of  so  many 
powers,  who  susp^ded  or  forgot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against 
an  enemy  who  had  become  formidable  to  them  all, 
awakened  Charles  from  his  thoughtless  security. 
He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning 
to  France.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  assembled 
by  the  allies,  was  ready  to  obstruct  his  march; 
and  though  the  French,  with  a  daring  courage 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority 
in  number,  broke  through  that  great  body,  and 
gained  a  victory,  which  opened  to  their  monarch  a 
safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  he  was  stripped 
of  all  his  conquests  in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
had  taken  to  acquire  them ;  and  the  political  system 
in  that  country  resumed  the  same  appearance  as 
before  his  invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy 
seems  to  have  instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen 
of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of  the  French  had 
disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended, 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  affiurs  of  Europe  the  maxims 
of  that  political  science  which  had  hitherto  been  ap. 
plied  only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  petty  states 
m  their  own  country.  They  had  discovered  iae  me- 
thod of  preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such 
a  de^e  of  power  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  gene* 
ral  liberty,  and  had  manifested  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  that  great  secret  in  modem  policy,  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  distribution  of  power  among 
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all  tbe  members  of  the  system  L..o  which  the  i 
of  Europe  are  formed.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined 
to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  other  powers  to 
adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal. 
From  this  era  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that 
intercourse  between  nations  which  has  linked  the 
powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together,  and  can  dis- 
cern the  operations  of  that  provident  policy  which, 
during  peace,  guards  against  remote  and  contingent 
dangers,  and,  m  war,  has  prevented  rapid  and  de« 
structive  conquests. 

This  was  not  the  only  effect  of  the  operations  which 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  carried  on  in  Italy. 
They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a  change  as 
the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their 
troops,  and  obliged  all  the  princes  who  appeared  on 
this  new  theatre  of  action  to  put  the  military  force  of 
their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote 
from  the  countries  which  maintained  the  contest,  the 
service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly 
trained  to  arms,  and  kept  in  constant  pay,  came  at 
once  to  be  evident. 

This  innovation  in  the  military  system  was  quickly 
followed  by  another  which  the  custom  of  employing 
Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing. The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  wera 
different  from  those  of  other  European  nations. 
Duriuj^  their  long  and  violent  struggles  in  ddence 
of  their  liberties  againft  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
armies,  like  those  of  other  considerable  princes,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  the  Swiss  found 
that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gentle- 
men residing  in  their  country,  at  that  time  barren 
and  ill  cultivated,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  bring 
into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of  facing 
the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  uL 
their  confidence  in  infantry ;  and  in  order  to  render 
it  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  cavalry, 
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they  ^ave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as 
defensive  armour,  together  with  long  spears,  hal- 
berds, and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  of  offence. 
They  formed  them  into  large  battalions,  ranged  in 
deep  and  close  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on 
every  side  a  formidable  front* to  the  enemy.  The 
men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  uie  solidf 
strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians 
in  all  their  attempts  to  conquer  Swisserland.  It 
broke  the  Burgimdian  gendarmerie,  which  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  cither  in  number 
or  reputation ;  and  when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy, 
it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every  enemy 
that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proon 
of  the  decisive  effect  of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such 
conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that  service  to  re- 
putation, and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion, 
which  had  ^been  long  exploded,  of  its  superior  im- 
portance  in  the  operations  of  war.  But  the  glory 
which  the  Swiss  had  acquired  having  inspired  them 
with  such  hiffh  ideas  of  their  own  prowess  and  con- 
sequence  as  n-ec^uently  rendered  them  mutinous  and 
insolent,  the  prmces  who  employed  them  became 
weary  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
the  improvement  of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers  having  the  command  of  men 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  that  steady  courage 
and  persevering  strength  which  form  them  to  be 
soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner 
thaf  they  vied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and 
valour. 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly  and 
with  greater  difficulty,  accustomed '  the  impetuous 
spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  and  discipline ; 
and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  in. 
fantry  respectable,  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII.  several  gentlemen  of  high  rank  so  far  abandon- 
ed their  andent  ideas  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into 
that  service. 
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The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  difficult  to 
employ  any  other  than  their  national  troops  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the  chaef  scene  of 
their  operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the 
Swiss  discipline,  but  improyea  upon  it,  by  mingling 
a  proper  number  of  soldiers  armed  with  heayy  mus- 
kets m  their  battalions;  and  thus  formed  that  fa- 
mous body  of  infantry  which,  during  a  centu^  and  a 
half,  was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  Europe. 
The  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the  number 
of  their  cayalry,  and  in  imitation  of  their  more  pow- 
erful neighbours,  brought  the  strengtii  of  their  armies 
to  consist  in  foot  soldiers.  From  uiis  period  the  na- 
tions  of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  more  capa- 
ble of  actmg  in  every  country,  and  better  fitted  both 
for  making  conquests  and  for  preserving  them. 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe 
to  these  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  they  gave 
them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expense  with 
which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long 
continuance,  and  accustomed  every  nation  to  the 
burthen  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary  for  sup- 
porting it.  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  m 
full  vigour,  while  armies  were  composed  of  military 
vassals,  called  forth  to  attack  some  neighbouring 
power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  the  ser- 
vices which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  ex- 
pense of  war  was  extremely  moderate.  A  small 
subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  begin  and  to  finish  his 
greatest  military  operations.  But  when  Italy  be- 
came the  theatre  on  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept 
constantly  on  foot,  their  subsistence  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  sieges  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  towns 
to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charges  of  war  im- 
mensely, and,  by  creating  demands  unknown  in  less 
active  tmies,  multiplied  taxes  in  every  kingdom.  The 
progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and 
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princes  extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was 
impossible  at  first  to  establish  funds  proportional  to 
the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
When  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requi- 
site for  carrying  on  that  enterprise  so  far  exceeaed 
those  which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  contri- 
bute for  the  support  of  government,  that  before  he 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Italy  his  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  domestic  resources  of  which  his 
extensive  prerogative  gave  him  the  command  were 
at  an  end.  As  he  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new 
imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed  already  with  the 
weight  of  unusual  burthens,  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much 
money  as  might  enable  him  to  continue  his  march. 
But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sum  without  con- 
senting to  pay  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of 
forty-two  livres  for  every  hundred  that  he  received. 
We  may  observe  the  same  disproportion  between  the 
efforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes  his  contempo- 
raries. From  this  period  taxes  went  on  increasing ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were 
levied  in  every  state  as  would  have  appeared  enor- 
mous  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gra- 
dually  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbi- 
tant exactions  of  modem  times. 

The  last  transaction  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  that  merits  attention  on  account  of  its 
influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league  of 
Cambray.  To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
to  divide  its  territories,  was  the  object  of  all  the 
powers  who  united  in  this  confederacy.  The  civil 
constitution  of  Venice,  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
had  suffered  no  considerable  alteration  for  several 
centuries;  during  which  the  Senate  conducted  its 
affairs  by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vi- 
gorous, and  adhered  to  these  with  an  uniform  con- 
sistent spirit,  which  gave  that  commonwealth  great 
advantage  over  other  states,  whose  views  and  measures 
changed  as  <^en  as  the  form  of  their  government,  or 
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the  persons  who  administered  it.  By  these  uninter- 
mitted  exertions  of  wisdom  and  valour,  the  Venetians 
enlarged  the  dominions  of  their  conmionwealth,  until 
it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy ; 
while  their  extensive  commerce,  the  useful  and  cu- 
rious manufactures  which  they  carried  on,  together 
with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of  the 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  east,  rendered  Venice 
the  most  opulent  state  in  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of 
terror  to  their  Italian  neighbours.  Their  wealth 
was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest  monarchs, 
who  could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  citizens 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness 
of  their  dress  and  furniture,  or  in  splendour  and  ele~ 
gance  of  living.  Julius  II.,  whose  ambition  was  su- 
perior  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff 
who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea 
of  this  league  against  the  Venetians,  and  endeavoured, 
by  applying  to  those  passions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  in  it.  By 
working  upon  the  fears  of  the  Italian  powers,  and 
upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarchs  beyond  the 
Alps,  he  induced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other 
causes  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  to 
form  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
Europe  had  ever  beheld,  against  those  haughty  re- 
publicans. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of 
Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were  principals  in  the  league 
of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of  Italy 
acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for 
some  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  state  which  they  deemed 
to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction.  The  Venetians 
might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its 
force :  but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness  to  which 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  course  of  their  history, 
they  waited  its  approach.  Tlie  impetuous  valour  of 
the  FVench  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
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Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the  army  on  which 
they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns 
which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories. 
Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns  of  which  they  had 
got  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Nea- 
politan dominionau  Maximilian,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  advanced  towards  Venice  on  the  one 
side.  The  Inrench  pushed  their  conquests  on  the 
other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  W  so  many  ene- 
mies, and  left  without  one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height 
of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ;  abandoned 
all  their  territories  on  the  continent,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and 
the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to  preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the 
confederacy.  The  members  of  it,  whose  union  con- 
tinued while  the)r  were  engaged  in  seizing  their  f>rey, 
began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities 
revive  as  soon  as  they  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it. 
When  the  Venetians  observed  tnese  symptoms  of 
distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
them;  the  spirit  natural  to  their  councils  returned; 
they  resumed  such  wisdom  and  firmness  as  made 
some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence  and  de- 
jection ;  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which 
they  had  lost;  they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdi- 
nand by  well-timed  concessions  in  their  favour;  and 
at  length  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  had 
brought  their  commonwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Jimus,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a 
league  which  he  himself  had  planned,  and  imagining 
that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake, 
conceived  the  idea  of  expelling  every  foreign  power 
out  of  Italy,  and  bent  all  the  force  of  his  mind  to- 
wards executing  a  scheme  so  well  suited  to  his  en- 
terprising genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against 
the  French,  who,  on  many  accounts,  were  more 
odious  to  the  Italians  than  any  of  the  foreigners  who 
had  acquired  dominion  in  their  country.  By  his 
activity  and  address,  he  prevailed  on  most  of  the 
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powers  who  had  joined  in  the  league  of  Cambrajr 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  king  of  France,  their 
former  ally ;  and  engaged  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  lately 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their 
operations,  by  invading  France.  Louis  XIL  re- 
sisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and  unexpected 
confederacy  with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities 
were  carried  on,  during  several  campaigns,  in  Italy, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  Picardy,  with  alter- 
nate success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety 
as  well  as  extent  of  his  operations ;  unable  to  with- 
stand a  confederacy  which  brought  against  him  su- 
perior force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acting  with 
perseverance,  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude 
separate  treaties  of  peace  with  his  enemies ;  and  the 
war  terminated  witn  the  loss  of  every  thing  which 
the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle 
of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that 
duchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this 
busy  period,  and  the  different  combinations  formed 
among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with  each 
other,  greatly  increased  that  intercourse  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  one 
effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  while 
the  greatness  of  the  objects  at  which  different  na- 
tions aimed,  the  distant  expeditions  which  they  un- 
dertook, as  well  as  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the 
contest  in  which  the^  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown 
in  the  preceding  ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  history 
will  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  variety  and  importance  of 
those  transactions  which  distinguish  the  period  to 
which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
ambition,  to  the  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship,  of  Charles 
V.  and  of  Francis  I.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe  had 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  m  the 
internal  administration  of  government,  and  princes 
had  acquired  such  command  of  the  national  force 
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which  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
operations,  to  mnltipily  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  its  abounding  in  great  and  interesting 
events. 

SECTION  III. 

Irlew  of  ttie  political  conttitatioD  of  die  prlncliwl  Statn  ia  Bna|M  U 
the  CQmmenceme&t  of  the  slxteeotb  Ceatary. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and 
events,  the  influence  of  which  was  felt  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to  improve  inter, 
nal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  tbeir  activity,  by  giving  them 
more  entire  command  of  the  force  with  wmch  fo- 
reign operations  are  carried  on,  nothing  farther  seems 
requisite  for  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  full 
information,  upon  perusing  the  history  of  Charles  V., 
'  but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution  and 
form  of  civil  government  m  each  of  the  nations 
which  acted  any  considerable  part  during  that  period. 
For  as  the  institutions  and  events  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them 
from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in  the  same  path  and 
by  nearly  equal  steps,  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  a  difference  in  their  poli- 
tical establishments,  and  gave  rise  to  those  peculiar 
modes  of  ffovonment,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  the  character  and  genius  oi  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms 
and  regulations  in  every  country,  would  lead  to  de- 
ductions of  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  lines  which  distinguish  and  characterize 
each  government,  is  all  that  the  nature  of  my  present 
work  will  admit  of,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  po- 
ll 
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litical  aspect  of  Italy  was  extremely  different  from 
that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead  of  those 
extensive  monarchies  which  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out 
among  many  small  states,  each  of  which  possessed 
sovercfign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  popes  was  of  a  pecidiar  spHBcies,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established.  Milan  was 
subject  to  sovereigns  who  had  assumed  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity, 
and  not  tne  least  considerable  by  the  extent  of  his 
territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived, 
perhaps,  some  degree  of  consideration  from  the  dignity 
of  the  see  in  which  they  presided.  They  possessed, 
however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence  but  what 
they  acquired  by  superior  abilities  or  superior  sane-* 
tity.  As  Rome  had  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  the  capital  of  the  world,  its  bishops  were  on  that 
account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but, 
during  several  ages,  they  received  and  even  claimed 
nothing  more.  From  these  humble  beginnings  they 
advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well-directed 
ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  minds  and  sentiments,  of  men,  to  which  all 
Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obedience.  Their 
claim  of  universal  jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  church, 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions, 
as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  are  as  chimerical  as  they 
are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  on  these  foundations  the  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing 
superstructure.  In  all  ecclesiastical  controversies 
their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  con- 
fin««i  solely  to  what  was  spiritual ;  they  dethroned 
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monarchs ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved  subjects 
from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns ;  and 
laid  kingdoms  under  interdicts.  There  was  not  a 
state  in  Europe  which  hafl  not  been  disquieted  by 
their  ambition  :  there  was  not  a  throne  which  they 
had  not  shaken ;  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble 
at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  abso- 
lute, and  to  establish  it  on  the  ruins  of  all  civil  au- 
thority, but  that  the  popes  should  have  pK)ssessed 
such  a  degree  of  temporal  power  as  was  sufficient  to 
second  and  enforce  their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily 
for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spiritual  juris- 
diction was  most  extensive  and  most  revered,  their 
secular  dominion  was  extremely  limited.  They 
were  powerful  pontiffs,  formidable  at  a  distance ; 
but  they  were  petty  princes,  without  any  consider- 
able domestic  force.  They  had  early  endeavoured, 
indeed,  to  acquire  territory  by  arts  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction.  Under  pretence  of  a  donation  from 
Constantino,  and  of  another  from  Charlemagne  or 
his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  these  dona- 
tions were  fictitious,  and  availed  them  little.  The 
benefactions  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the 
credulity  of  the  Norman  adventurers  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  countess  Ma- 
tilda, were  real,  and  added  ample  domains  to  the 
holy  see. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  had 
acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  in 
Italy,  the  sovereign  of  a  state  was  far  from  having  the 
command  of  the  force  which  it  contdned.  During 
the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility  or  leaders  of  popular  factions  in 
Italy  had  seized  the  government  of  different  towns ; 
and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications,  and 
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taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired 
at  independence.  The  territory  which  the  church 
had  gained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of  this  kind, 
who  left  the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestic 
authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal 
power  in  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the' 
church,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the 
twelfth  century  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated, 
'That  as  the  function  of  ecclesiastics  was  purely 
spiritual,  they  ouffht  to  possess  no  property,  and  to 
clum  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  according  to  the 
laudable  example  of  their  predecessors  in  the  primi- 
tive  church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon  their  tithes, 
or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.* 
This  doctrine  being  addressed  to  men  who  had  be- 
held the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  clergy  had  prompted  them  to  con- 
lend  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  they  listened 
to  it  with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who 
had  felt  most  sensibly  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  theV  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  The  popes  exerted  themselves  with 
vigour  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  encroach- 
ment  on  their  jurisdiction.  One  of  them  finding  all 
his  endeavours  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified, 
that  extreme  grief  cut  short  his  days.  Another 
having  ventured  to  attack  the  senators  at  the  head 
of  some  armed  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
fray.  During  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of 
the  popes,  before  which  the  greatest  monarchs  in 
Europe  trembled,  was  circumscribed  within  such 
narrow  limits  in  then:  own  capital,  that  they  durst 
hardly  exert  any  act  of  authority  without  the  per- 
mission and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 

Encroachments  were  made  upon  the  papal  sove« 
reignty,  not  only  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  people. 
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During  seventy  jean  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
popes  fixed  their  residence  in  Avignon.  The  in- 
babitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  had  con* 
quered  the  world  and  had  given  laws  to  it,  were  too 
high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience  to  the  delegated 
authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  city.  On  many  occa- 
sions they  opposed  the  execution  of  the  papal  man- 
dates, and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation 
or  oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  their  own  immunities. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes,  not  only 
to  humble  those  usurpers  who  lorded  it  over  the 
cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to  break  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were 
long  unsuccessful.  But  at  last  Alexander  VI.,  with 
a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flagitious,  subdued  or 
extirpated  most  of  the  great  Roman  barons,  and 
rendered  the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions. 
The  enterprising  ambition  of  Julius  II.  added  con- 
quests of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  Thus  the  popes  by  degrees  became 
powerful  temporal  princes.  Their  territories  in  the 
age  of  Charles  V.  were  of  greater  extent  than  at 
present;  their  country  seems  to  have  been  better 
cultivated,  as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  they 
drew  large  contributions  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
their  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more 
ludden  and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however, 
was  better  adapted  to  we  exercise  of  spiritual  do- 
minion than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invari- 
able. Every  new  pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor.  By  education  and  habit,  ecclesiastics 
were  so  formed  that  the  character  of  the  individual 
was  sunk  in  that  of  the  profession,  and  the  passions 
of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to  the  interest  and  honour 
H2 
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of  the  order.     The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of  I 

administration  might  change,  but  the  spirit  which 

conducted  them  was  always  the  same.     While  the 

measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated,  and  the 

objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept 

one  end  in  view ;  and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy 

of  pursuit  it  was  indebted  for  its  success  in  the  i 

boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  human  ambition.  , 

But  in  their  civil  administration  the  popes  fol- 
lowed no  such  uniform  or  consistent  plan.  There, 
as  in  other  governments,  the  character,  the  passions,  ' 

and  the  interest,  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  ' 

direction  of  affairs,  occasioned  a  variation  both  in 
objects  and  measures.     As  few  prelates  reached  the  i 

summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  until  they  were  far 
advanced  in  life,  a  change  of  masters  was  more  fre- 
quent in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other  states, 
and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable 
and  permanent.  Every  pope  was  eager  to  make 
the  most  of  the  short  period  during  which  he  had 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  aggran- 
dize his  own  family,  and  to  attain  his  private  ends ; 
and  it  was  often  the  first  business  of  his  successor  to 
undo  all  that  he  had  done,  and  to  overturn  what  he 
had  established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and 
early  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that  policy  by 
which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  supported  its 
spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  their 
temporal  affairs  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims, 
and  in  all  their  measures  were  more  ready  to  employ 
the  refinements  of  intrigue  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  the  papal  court  that  address  and  subtilty 
in  negotiation  became  a  science ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
school  in  which  it  might  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character 

Prevented  the  popes  from  placing  themselves  at  the 
ead  of  their  armies,  or  from  taking  the  command, 
m  person,  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions, 
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the^  were  afraid  to  arm  their  subjects :  and  in  all 
their  operations,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  they 
trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops* 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend 
to  their  posterity,  the  popes  were  less  aolicitous  than 
other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes  of 
public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was 
only  for  a  short  life ;  present  advantage  was  what 
they  chiefly  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to  amass,  rather 
than  to  ameliorate,  was  their  object.  They  erected, 
perhaps,  some  work  of  ostentation  to  remain  as  a 
monument  of  their  pontificate ;  they  found  it  neces- 
sary at  some  times  to  establish  useful  institutions  in 
order  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace 
of  Rome ;  but  plans  of  general  benefit  to  their  sub- 
jects, framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  were  rarely  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patri^ 
mony  of  St.  Peter  was  worse  governed  than  any 
part  of  Europe;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  counteract,  the  effects 
of  those  vices  which  are  peculiar  to  the  administra- 
lion  of  ecclesiastics,  the  disease  not  only  remained 
without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from 
age  to  age  ;  and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept 
pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance  farther  concerning  the  papal 
government  is  so  singular  as  to  merit  attention.  As 
the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal  power  were 
united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other 
in  their  operations,  they  became  so  blended  together 
that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them  even  in  imagi- 
nation. The  potentates  who  found  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as 
temporal  princes,  could  not  easily  divest  themselves 
of  the  reverence  which  they  imagined  to  be  due  to 
them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head  of  the  church ; 
they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against 
him  to  extremity ;  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  first 
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overtures  of  accommodation,  and  were  anxious  to 
procure  it  almost  upon  any  temts.  But  when  popes 
came  to  take  part  more  frequently  in  the  contests 
among  princes,  and  to  engage  as  principals  or  auxi- 
liaries in  every  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  venera- 
tion for  their  sacred  character  began  to  abate ;  and 
striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  following  history 
of  its  being  almost  totally  extinct. 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
next  to  the  papal  see,  was  most  connected  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  commonwealth 
during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fifth  century ; 
the  singular  situation  of  its  capital  in  the  small 
isles  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  and  the  more  singular 
form  of  its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known. 
If  we  view  the  Venetian  government  as  calculated 
for  the  order  of  nobles  alone,  its  institutions  may  be 
pronounced  excellent.  But  if  we  consider  it  as 
formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  people  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristo- 
cracy, which  lodges  all  power  in  the  hands*  of  a  few 
members  of  the  community,  while  it  degrades  and 
oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of 
this  species  was,  of  course,  timid  and  jealous.  The 
Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  subjects,  and 
were  afraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  The 
military  force  of  the  republic  consisted  entirely  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was 
never  trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  thejr  shoidd 
acquire  such  influence  over  the  army  as  might  en- 
danger the  public  liberty.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  to  obtain  that  honour  was  the  great 
object  of  the  Italian  Cmidottieri,  or  leaders  of  bands, 
who,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a 
trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired  out  soldiers  to 
different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy 
which  induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adven- 
turers, prevented  their  placing  entire  confidence  in 
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them.  Two  noblemen  appointed  by  the  senate  ac- 
companied their  army  when  it  took  the  field,  with 
the  appellation  of  Proveditori,  and,  like  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times,  observed  ' 
all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  con- 
trolled him  in  all  his  operations.  A  commonwealth 
with  such  civil  and  military  institutions  was  not 
formed  to  make  conquests.  When  the  Venetians  so 
far  forgot  the  interior  defects  in  their  government 
as  to  aim  at  extensive  conquests,  the  fatal  blow  which 
they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of 
Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and 
danger  of  making  violent  efforts  in  opposition  to  the 
genius  and  tendency  of  their  constitution. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  its  military,  but  by  its  naval 
and  commercial  power,  that  the  importance  of  the 
Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the 
state.  The  jealousy  of  government  did  not  extend 
to  this  department.  Nothing  was  apprehended 
from  thi»  quarter  that  could  prove  formidable  to 
liberty.  The  senate  encouraged  the  nobles  to  trade, 
and  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  They  became 
merchants  and  admirals :  they  increased  the  wealth 
of  their  country  by  their  industry ;  they  added  to  its 
dominions  by  the  valour  vnth  which  they  conducted 
its  naval  armaments. 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the 
reverse  of  the  Venetian.  It  partook  as  much  of 
democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however, 
was  a  commercial,  not  a  military,  democracy.  The 
nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it. 
The  vast  wealth  which  the  family  of  Medici  had  ac- 
quired by  trade,  together  with  the  magnificence,  the 
generosity,  and  the  virtue,  of  the  first  Cosmo,  gave 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  the  affections  as  well  as 
the  councils  of  his  countrymen,  that,  though  the  forms 
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of  popular  government  were  preserved,  though  the 
various  departments  of  administration  were  fiSed  by 
magistrates  distinguished  by  the  ancient  names,  and 
elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he  was  in  reality  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  in  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authority. 
Cosmo  transmitted  a  considerable  degree  of  this 
power  to  his  descendants ;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  state  of 
Florence  was  extremely  singular.  The  appearance 
of  republican  government  subsisted,  the*  people 
were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions contended  warmly  for  their  privileges,  and  yet 
they  permitted  a  single  family  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  their  affairs,  tdmost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had 
been  formally  invested  with  sovereigri  power.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Medici  concurred  with  the  commer- 
cial spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  putting  the  militai'y 
force  of  the  republic  upon  tho  same  footing  with 
that  of  the  other  Italian  states.  The  troops  which 
the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the 
Coudcttieriy  or  leaders  of  bands,  whom  they  took 
into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovo" 
reignty  of  the  island  of  Sicily  was  annexed,  the  feu 
dal  government  was  established  in  the  same  form, 
and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  The  frequent  and  violent  revolutions 
which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had  considerably 
increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  in- 
tolerable. From  which  causes  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  the  most  turbulent  of  any  in  Europe,  and  the 
authority  of  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive. 
Though  Ferdinand  I.,  who  began  his  reign  in  the 
year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy; though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  he  might 
crush  it  at  once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of 
greatest  reputation  and  influence  among  the  Neapo^ 
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iitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most 
perfidious  and  cruel  actions  recorded  in  history;  the 
order  of  nobles  was  nevertheless  more  exasperated 
-than  humbled  by  their  measures.  The  resentment 
which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the 
power  of  the  malcontent. nobles  was  still  so  formida- 
ble,  that  to  these  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Charles  VIII.  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests 
concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  Man- 
fred, his  natural  son,  aspiring  to  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  murdered  his  brother  the  emperor  Conrad 
(if  we  may  believe  contemporary  historians),  and  by 
that  crime  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  popes, 
from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of  Suabia, 
not  only  refused  to  recognise  Manfred's  title,  but 
endeavoured  to  excite  against  him  some  rival  capa- 
ble of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.  Charts, 
count  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
Prance,  undertook  this ;  and  he  received  from  the 
popes  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of  the  holy  see.  The  count 
of  Anion's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Man- 
fred fell  in  battle ;  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
vacant  throne.  But  soon  after,  Charles  sullied  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  with  which  he  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Suabia,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Nea- 
politan crown.  That  gallant  young  prince  asserted 
his  title,  to  the  last,  with  a  course  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter fate.  On  the  scaffold  he  declared  Peter,  at  that 
time  prince,  and  soon  after  king  of  Aragon,  who 
had  married  Manfred's  only  daughter,  his  heir;  and 
throwing  his  slove  among  the  people,  he  entreated 
that  it  might  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  by 
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which  he  conveyed  all  his  rights  to  him.  The  desire 
of  avenging  the  insult  offered  to  royalty  by  the  death 
of  Conradin,  concurred  with  his  own  ambition  in 
prompting  Peter  to  take  arms  in  support  of  the  title 
which  he  had  acquired.  From  that  period,  during 
almost  two  centuries,  the  houses  of  Aragon  and 
Anjou  contended  for  the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst 
a  succession  of  revolutions  more  rapid,  as  well  as  of 
crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  almost  any  other  kingdom,  monarchs,  some- 
times of  the  Aragonese  line,  and  sometimes  of  the 
Anjevin,  were  seated  on  the  throne.  At  length  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  obtained  such  firm 
possession  of  this  long-disputed  inheritance,  that 
the^  transmitted  it  quietly  to  a  bastard  branch  of 
their  family. 

The  race  of  the  Anjevin  kings,  however,  was  not 
extinct ;  nor  had  they  relinquished  their  title  to  the 
Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and  Pro- 
vence, the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights 
and  pretensions  to  Louis  X  I.  and  to  his  successors. 
Charles  VIII.,  as  I  have  already  related,  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  su- 
perior to  that  which  the  princes  from  whom  he  de- 
rived it  had  been  capable  of  exerting.  The  rapid 
progress  of  his  arras  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short 
time  during  which  ho  ei\joyed  the  fruits  of  his  suc- 
cess, have  already  been  mentioned  and  are  well 
known.  Frederic,  the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  Aragonese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne 
of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed  him.  Louis  XII. 
and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  prince, 
whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  considered 
as  an  usurper,  and  agreed  to  divide  his  dominions 
between  them.  Frederic,  unable  to  resist  the  com- 
bined monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  superior  in 
power,  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand, 
though  they  had  concurred  in  making  the  conquest, 
differed  about  the  division  of  it ;  and  from  allies  be- 
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came  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly 
by  the  exertion  of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him 
a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of  the  great  captain, 
which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon 
him ;  and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  vio- 
lations of  the  most  solemn  engagements  as  leave  an 
indelible  stain  on  his  memory,  stripped  the  French 
of  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  domi- 
nions, and  secured  the  peaceable  possession  of  them 
to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his  other  king- 
doms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charles 
v.,  whose  right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether 
uncontrovertible,  seems  at  least  to  be  as  well  founded 
as  that  which  the  lungs  of  France  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or 
interior  government  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  so  re- 
markable as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  taccession  to  that  fertile  pro- 
vince  was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  almost  sdl 
the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes 
to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into  the  pretensions 
of  the  vai^ioas  competitors. 

During  the  long  and  fierce  contests  excited  in 
Italy  by  the  violence  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence  among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the 
Visconti  had  adhered  unilbrmly  to  the  Ghibelline  or 
imperial  interest,  they,  by  way  of  recompense,  re- 
ceived, from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  perpetual 
vicars  of  the  empire  in  Italy :  they  were  created,  by 
another,  dukes  of  Milan;  and,  together  with  that 
title,  the  possession  of  the  city  and  its  territories 
was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an  hereditary  fief.  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising 
money  which  the  calamities  of  his  reign  obliged  him 
to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke 
of  Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable 
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sums.  Valentine  Visconti,  one  of  the  children  of 
this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their 
marriage-contract,  which  the  pope  confirmed,  it  was 
stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of  heirs-male  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Visconti,  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  descend 
to  the  posterity  of  Valentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
That  event  took  place.  In  the  year  1447,  Philip 
Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Vis- 
conti, died.  Various  competitors  claimed  the  suc- 
cession. Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  pleaded  his 
right  to  it,  founded  on  the  marriage-contract  of  his 
father  wilii  Valentine  ^^sconti.  Alphonso,  king 
of  Naples,  claimed  it  in  consequence  of  a  will  made 
by  Philip  Maria  in  his  favour.  The  emperor  con- 
tended,  that  upon  the  extinction  of  male  issue  in 
the  family  of  Visconti,  the  fief  returned  to  the  su- 
perior  lonl,  and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  em- 
pire. The  people  of  Milan,  smitten  with  the  love  of 
liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed  among  the  Italian 
states,  declared  against  tne  dominion  of  any  master, 
and  established  a  republican  form  of  government. 
But  during  the  struggle  among  so  many  compe- 
titors, the  prize  for  which  they  contended  was  seized 
by  one  from  whom  none  of  Uiem  apprehended  any 
danger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natum  son  of  Jaco- 
muzzo  Sforza,  whom  his  courage  and  abilities  had 
elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  powerful  ot  the  Italian  Condottieri, 
having  succeeded  nis  father  in  the  command  of  the 
adventurers  who  followed  his  standard,  had  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Upon 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions 
to  the  duchy,  which  he  supported  with  such  talents 
and  valour  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal  throne. 
The  virtues  as  well  as  abilities  with  which  he  go- 
verned inducing  his  subjects  to  forget  the  defects  in 
his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions  quietly  to 
his  son ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  grand-undo  Ludovico,  sur« 
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named  the  Moor,  who  took  possession  of  the  duchy ; 
and  his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investiture 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494. 

Louis  aI.,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  admired  the  political 
abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  ngt  permit  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of 
his  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Ludoricothe  Moor 
kept  up  such  a  close  connexion  with  Charles  VIII. 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim 
of  the  fanuly  of  Orleans  continued  to  lie  dormant. 
But  when  tne  crown  of  France  devolved  on  Louis 
XIL  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  family  with  th^  ardour  which  it  was  na- 
tural  to  expect,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  to  support  them.  Ludovico  Sforza,  inca- 
pable of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped 
of  all  his  dominions  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The 
king,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes,  entered  Milaii  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  soon  after,  Ludovico,  having  been  be- 
trayed by  the  S\<riss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner 
into  France,  and  shut  up  in  vie  castle  of  Loches, 
where  he  lay  unpitied  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  In  consequence  of  one  of  the  singular  revo- 
lutions which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  history  of 
the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforsa  was  placed 
on  the  ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  But  his  successor 
FVancis  I.  was  too  high-roirited  and  enterprising 
tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  upon  the  throne,  he  prepared  to  invade  the 
Milanese ;  and  his  right  of  succession  to  it  appears, 
from  ^is  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  more 
just  than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  government  in  Genoa,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of  Italy.  Theii 
names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  his* 
tory.  But  the  power  of  these  states  themselves  was 
so  inconsiderable,  that  their  fate  depended  little 
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upon  their  own  efforts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutionA 
which  they  underwent  were  brought  about  rather  by 
the  operations  of  the  princes  who  attacked  or  de- 
fended  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in  their 
internal  constitution. 

Of  the  great  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
Spain  is  one  of  the  most  considerable;  and  as  it  waa 
the  hereditary  domain  of  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  the 
chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital 
importance  towards  understanding  the  transactions 
of  nis  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  overturned  the  Ro- 
man power  in  Spain,  established  a  form  of  govern- 
ment  in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs  and 
laws  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  other  victorious  tribes 
which  acquired  settlements  there.  For  some  time 
society  advanced  among  the  new  inhabitants  of 
Spain  by  the  same  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  the 
same  course,  as  in  other  European  nations.  To  this 
progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens  or  Moors  from  Africa.  The  Groths 
could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  their  enthusiastic 
valour,  which  subdued  the  ^eatest  part  of  Spain 
with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes 
all  the  operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors 
introduced  into  the  country  in  which  they  settled 
the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the 
manners  of  the  east,  together  with  that  taste  for 
the  arts,  and  that  love  of  elegance  and  splendour, 
which  the  Califs  had  begun  to  cultivate  among  their 
subjects. 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the 
Moorish  yoke  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted  them, 
selves  with  enjoying  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
relifi^on,  and  with  maintaining  the  authoril^  of  their 
ancient  laws.  By  degrees  their  strength  mcreased, 
their  views  enlarged,  a  regular  government  was  esta- 
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|)U8hed  among  them,  and  they  began  to  aim  at  ex- 
tending their  territories.  While  they  pushed  on 
their  attacks  with  the  unremitting  ardour  excited  by 
zeal  for  religion,  by  the  desire  orfengeance,  and  by 
the  hope  of  rescuing  their  country  from  oppression ; 
while  they  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
courage  natural  to  men  who  had  no  other  occupation 
but  war,  and  who  were  strangers  to  all  the  arts 
which  corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind;  the  Moors  m- 
dually  lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  nad 
been  indebted  for  their  first  success.  They  threw 
off  all  dependence  on  the  Califs ;  they  neglected  to 
preserve  a  close  connexion  with  their  countrymen  in 
Africa ;  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many 
small  tdn^^doms ;  the  arts  which  they  ctdtiTated,  to- 
gether with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave  rise, 
relaxed  in  some  measure  the  force  of  their  military 
institutions,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike 
spirit.  The  Moors,  however,  continued  still  to  be  a 
gallant  people,  and  possessed  great  resources.  Ac- 
cording to  the  magmficent  style  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, eight  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  war 
elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles 
were  fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms 
in  Spain  submitted  to  the  Christian  arms. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the 
Mahometans  at  various  periods  and  under  (ufferent 
leaders,  each  formed  the  territory  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  common  enemy  into  an  independent 
state.  Spain  was  divided  into  almost  as  many  sepa* 
rate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  provinces;  in  each 
city  of  note  a  petty  monarch  established  Us  throne, 
and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series 
of  years,  however,  by  the  usual  events  of  intermar- 
riages, or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  inferior 
principalities  were  annexed  to  the  more  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon.  At  length,  by  the 
fortunate  marriage  of  FerdinukL  and  Isabella,  the 
former  the  heremtary  monarch  of  Aragon,  and  the 
latter  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  affection 
12 
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of  her  subjects,  all  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united, 
and  descended  in  the  same  line. 

From  this  period  the  political  constitution  of 
Spain  belgan  to  assume  a  regular  and  uniform 
appearance ;  the  genius  of  its  government  may  be 
delineated,  and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners 
may  be  traced,  with  certainty.  Notwithstanding  the 
singular  revolution  which  the  invasion  of  the  Moors 
occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate 
in  being  so  long  subject  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  the 
customs  introduced  by  the  Vandals  and  Goths  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  frame  of  its  government,  that  in 
every  province  which  the  Christians  recovered  from 
the  Moors,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution,  nearly  the  same 
as  in  other  nations  of  Europe.  Lands  were  held 
by  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed  in  the 
same  form ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the 
nobility;  and  the  same  power  exercised  by  the 
cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom. 

But  though  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with 
all  the  institutions  which  characterize  it,  was  thus 
preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  well  as 
m  all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns, 
there  were  certain  peculiarities  in  their  political  con- 
stitutions which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  royal  prerogative, 
extremely  limited  in  every  feudal  kingdom,  was  cir- 
cumscribed, in  Spain,  within  such  narrow  bounds  as 
reduced  the  power  of  the  sovereign  almost  to  nothing. 
The  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  great  in  pro- 
portion, and  extended  so  far  as  to  border  on  absolute 
independence.  The  immunities  of  the  cities  were 
likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms ;  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  cortes,  and 
they  aspired  at  obtaining  more.  Such  a  state  of 
society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so  ill- 
adjusted,  and  the  several  members  of  the  legislature 
80  improperly  balanced,  produced  internal  Ssorders 
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m  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  which  rose  beyond  the 
pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under  the 
feudal  government. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  an- 
nezed  to  tne  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  impatience  of 
the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances 
having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their 
sovereign  John  II.,  they,  by  a  solemn  d^d,  recalled 
the  oam  of  allegiance  which  they  bad  sworn  to  him, 
declared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
throne,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  that  liberty  after  which  they  aspired. 
Nearly  about  the  same  period,  the  indignation  of 
the  Castilian  nobility  agaust  the  weak  and  flagitious 
administration  of  Henir  IV.  having  led  them  to 
combine  against  him,  the^r  arrogatec^  as  one  of  the 
privileges  belonging  to  their  order,  the  right  of  try- 
ing  and  passine  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That 
the  exercise  of  this  power  might  be  as  public  and 
solemn  as  the  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
moned  all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at 
Avila;  a  spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain 
without  the  walls  of  the  town;  an  image  repre- 
senting the  king  was  seated  on  a  throne  clid  in  royal 
robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand, 
and  the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation 
against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly.  At  the  close  of  the  first  article  of  the 
charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced  and  tore 
the  crown  firom  the  head  of  the  image;  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  the  Condo  de  Placentia  snatched  the 
sword  of  justice  from  its  side ;  at  the  close  of  the 
third,  the  Conde  de  Benevente  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  its  hand ;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego 
Lopes  de  Stungia  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the 
throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don  Alfonso,  Henry's 
brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon 
m  his  stead.  ^ 
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The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not 
have  ventured  on  these  measures,  nor  have  conducted 
them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been 
so  formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  both  in  Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  pre- 
pared them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, or  acqmesce  in  them. 

In  ^agon  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical, 
but  the  genius  and  maxims  of  it  were  purely  repub- 
lican. The  kings,  who  were  long  elective,  retained 
only  the  shadow  of  power;  the  real  exercise  of  it 
was  in  the  cortes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom. 
This  supreme  assembly  was  composed  of  four  dif- 
ferent arms  or  memb^.  The  nobility  of  the  first 
rank.  The  eouestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the 
second  class.  The  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  cortes,  if  we 
may  five  credit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was 
coeval  with  the  constitution.  The  ecclesiastical 
order,  composed  of  the  (Ugnitaries  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  No  law  could  pass  in  this  assembly  without 
the  assent  of  every  single  member  who  had  a  right 
to  vote.  Without  the  permission  of  the  cortes,  no 
tax  could  be  imposed;  no  war  could  be  declared; 
no  peace  could  be  concluded ;  no  money  could  be 
coined;  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the 
current  specie.  This  sovereign  court  was  held,  dur- 
ing several  centuries,  every  year;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  regulation  intrdduced  about  the  b^pn- 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  convoked  from 
that  period  only  once  in  two  years.  After  it  was 
assembled,  the  kin^  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or 
dissolve  it  without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  session 
continued  fortv  days. 

Not  satisfied  witii  having  erected  such  formidable 
barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  their  liberties  entirely  to  the  vigilanco  and 
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sathority  of  an  assembly  similar  to  the  diets,  states- 
general,  and  parliaments,  in  which  the  other  feudal 
nations  have  placed  so  milch  confidence,  the  Ara- 
gonese  had  recourse  to  an  institution  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  elected  a  Jtutiza,  or  supreme  judge. 
This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Ephori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted 
as  the  protector  of  the  people  and  the  comptroller 
of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  Justiza  was  sacred, 
bis  power  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbounded.  He 
was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only 
inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  themselves,  were  boimd 
to  consiUt  mm  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.  An  i4)peal 
lay  to  him  from  the  royal  judges,  as  well  as  from 
those  appointed  by  the  barons  within  their  respective 
territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
he  could  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the 
ordinar^udge  to  proceea,  take  immediate  cogni- 
sance of  ^e  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party  ac- 
cused to  the  Man^estatioHf  or  prison  of  the  state,  to 
which  no  person  had  access  but  by  his  permission. 
His  power  was  exerted  with  no  less  vigour  and 
effect  in  superintending  the  administration  of  p-ovem- 
ment,  than  in  relating  the  courts  of  justice.  It 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  Justiza  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title  to  review  all 
the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare 
whether  or  not  they  were  a^eable  to  law,  and 
ought  to  be  carried  into  execution.  He,  by  his  sole 
authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  king's  ministers 
from  the  conduct  of  affiurs,  and  odl  them  to  answer 
for  their  mal-administration.  He  himself  was  ac- 
countable to  the  cortes  only  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high  office ; 
and  performed  functions  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  could  be  committed  to  a  subject 

It  is  evident  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  pn  < 
vUeges  of  the  Araffonese  cortes,  as  well  as  the  righti 
belon^^ing  to  the  Justiza  that  a  very  small  portion 
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of  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The 
Aragonese  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their 
monarchs  should  know  and  feel  this  state  of  impo- 
tence to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swear- 
ing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  an  act  which  ought 
naturally  to  be  accompanied  with  professions  of  sub- 
mission and  respect,  tney  devised  an  oath,  in  such  a 
form  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his 
subjects.  *We,*  said  the  Justiza  to  the  king,  in 
name  of  his  high-spirited  barons,  *who  are  each  of 
us  as  good,  and  who  are  altogether  more  powerful, 
than  you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government,  if 
you  maintain  our  rights  and  liberties ;  but  if  not, 
not.'  Conformably  to  this  oath,  they  established  it 
as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution,  that  if 
the  king  should  violate  their  rights  and  privileges,  it 
was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim  tum  as  their 
sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  though  4 
heathen,  in  his  place.  ^ 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the 
form  of  government  as  to  establish  any  remarkable 
distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean  nations.  The  executive  part  of  government 
was  committed  to  the  king,  but  with  a  prerogative 
extremely  limited.  The  legislative  authority  resided 
in  the  cortes,  which  wa^  composed  of  the  nobility, 
the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  citie?.  The  assembly  of  the  cortes  in  Castile 
was  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  co- 
eval with  the  constitution.  The  members  of  the 
three  different  ordeis,  who  had  a  right  of  suffrage, 
met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one  collective 
body,  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing 
taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of  redressing  grievances, 
belonged  to  this  assembly ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regula- 
tions as  were  deemed  salutary  or  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  cortes  to  take  no  step 
towards  granting  money  until  all  business  relative  to 
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the  public  welfare  was  concluded.  The  repreaenta^ 
lives  of  cities  seem  to  haye  obtained  a  seat  very  eariy 
lU  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  in- 
fluence and  credit  as  were  very  uncommon  at  a 
period  when  the  splendour  and  pre-eminence  of  the 
nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore 
such  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  collective 
body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in  the 
cortes.  The  degree  of  consideration  which  they 
possessed  in  the  state  maybe  estimated  by  one  event. 
Upon  the  death  of  John  L,  a  council  of  regency  was 
appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  his  son.  h  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
noblemen  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the 
latter  were  admitted  to  the  same  rank  and  invested 
with  the  same  powers  as  prelates  and  grandees  of 
the  first^rder.  But  though  the  members  of  com- 
munities in  Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condi- 
tion wherein  they  were  placed  in  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe ;  though  they  had  attained  to  such  political 
importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  could  not  exclude  tnem 
from  a  considerable  share  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the 
commons,  continued  to  assert  the  privileges  of  their 
order  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone  extremely 
high.  There  was  not  any  body  of  nobility  in  Eu- 
rope more  distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit, 
haughtiness  of  £portment,  and  bold  pretensions, 
than  that  of  Castile.  The  history  of  that  monarchy 
affords  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with 
which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of  their  kings 
that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  jurisdiction,  to  di- 
minish their  dignity,  or  to  abridge  their  power. 
Even  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  their  mo- 
narchs,  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their 
rank,  that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as 
a  privilege  to  be  covered  in  the  royal  presence,  and 
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approached  their  soyerei^^  rather  as  equals  than  as 
subjects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  subordinate  monarchies 
which  depended  on  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon,  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  thej  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them  the  dig< 
nity  and  independence  of  the  nobles  were  great,  the 
immunities  and  power  of  the  cities  were  conside- 
rable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  yarious  events  which  oc- 
curred there,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the 
union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
will  discover  the  causes  to  which  all  the  peculiarities 
n  its  political  constitution  I  have  pointed  out  ought 
to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the 
Mahometans  gradually  and  with  difficulty,  tke  nobles 
who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent  leader  in 
these  wars,  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for 
themselves.  They  claimed  a  share  in  the  lands 
which  their  valour  had  won  from  the  enemy,  and 
their  prosperity  and  power  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  territory  of  the  prince  extended. 

During  then*  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the 
monarchs  of  the  several  kingdoms  in  Spain  depended 
so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  conciliate  their  good-will  by  successive  grants  of 
new  honour  and  privileges.  JBy  the  time  that  any 
prince  could  establish  his  dominion  in  a  conquered 
province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territvy  was  par- 
celled out  by  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  ju- 
risdiction and  immunities  as  raised  them  almost  to 
sovereign  power. 

At  the  same  time  the  kingdoms  erected  in  so 
many  different  comers  of  Spain  were  of  inconside- 
rable extent.  The  petty  monarch  was  but  little 
elevated  above  his  nobles.  They  feeling  themselves 
to  be  almost  his  equals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could 
not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited  domains 
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with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the 
great  monarchies  in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their 
subjects. 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalt- 
ing the  nobility,  and  in  depressing  the  royal  au- 
thority, there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  Spain  to  consideration  and  power.  As 
the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors, 
was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  excursions  of  the 
enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce  was  so  per- 
manent as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-pre- 
servation obliged  persons  of  aU  ranks  to  fix  tneir 
residence  in  pUces  of  strong.  Cities,  in  which 
great  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  were 
the  only  places  in  which  people  could  reside  with 
any  prospect  of.  safety.  To  this  was  owing  the 
rapid  ^wth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Cnristians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from 
the  Moorish  yoke  resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ; 
and  in  them  the  greater  part  of  those  who  took  the 
field  against  the  Mahometans  established  their  fami- 
lies, ^veral  of  these  cities,  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
course  of  years,  were  the  capitals  of  little  states,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accelerate  the  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat 
of  government. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  continual  war 
against  the  Moors,  without  some  other  military  force 
than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  field  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  some  troops,  particularly  a 
body  of  lij^ht  cavalry,  in  constant  pay.  It  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  that  their  lands  were 
exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  charge  of 
supporting  the  troops  re<|uisite  for  the  public  safety 
feU  wholly  upon  the  cities,  and  their  kings  bein^ 
obliged  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  it 
necessary  to  gain  their  tavour  by  concessions,  which 
not  only  extended  their  immunities,  but  added  to 
their  wealth  and  power. 
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When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstancei^ 
pecnliar  to  Spain,  is  added  to  the  general  and  com- 
mon causes  which  contributed  to  aggrandize  cities 
in  other  coimtries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account 
for  the  extensive  privileges  which  they  acquired,  as 
well  as  for  the  extraordinary  considerations  to  wldch 
they  attained,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms, 

By  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  3ie  nobility,  and 
this  unusual  power  of  tne  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal 

Srerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  re- 
uced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this, 
and  impatient  of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs 
endeavoured,  .at  various  junctures  and  by  different 
means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal 
to  the  undertaking,  that  their  efforts  were  attended 
with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger 
and  interruption  of  domestic  wars,  they  were  not  only 
in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  able  to  prosecute 
with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prero- 
gative, which  their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain. 
Ferdinand's  profound  sagacity  in  concerting  his 
measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  conducting 
them,  and  his  uncommon  address  m  carrying  them 
into  execution,  fitted  him  admirably  for  an  under- 
taking which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  high  pretensions  of 
the  nobility  were  what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt 
most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience, the  great  confidence  of  F«rmnand*s  policy 
was  to  reduce  these  within  more  moderate  bounds. 
Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes  by  violence,  more 
frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in 
the  courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  .of  former  mo- 
narch!, particularly  during  the  feeble  and  profuse 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  IV.      He  did  no* 
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give  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs  to  persons  of  noble 
birth)  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  depart- 
ment of  importance  in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  privilege  peculiar  to  their  order  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the 
crown.  He  often  transacted  business  of  great  con- 
sequence without  their  intervention,  and  bestowed 
many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men  de- 
voted to  his  interest.  He  introduced  a  degree  of 
state  and  dignity  into  his  court,  which  being  little 
known  in  Spain  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  taught  tha  nobles  to  approach  their 
sovereign  with  more  ceremony,  and  gradually  ren- 
dered nim  the  object  of  greater  deference  and 
respect. 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  mUi- 
tary  orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara, 
to  the  crown,  was  another  expedient  by  which  Fer- 
dinand ^eatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power 
of  the  kings  oi  Spain.  These  orders  were  instituted 
va  imitation  of  those  of  the  knights  templars  and  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pil- 
grims  who  visited  Compostella  or  other  places  of 
eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompt- 
ed persons  of  every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  ao- 
nations  on  those  holy  warriors,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  engrossed  a  considerable  share  in  the  property 
and  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  masterships  of 
these  orders  came  to  be  stations  of  the  greatest 
power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were 
in  the  disposal  of  the  knights  of  the  order,  and 
placed  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferred  them 
almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign.  Ferdi- 
nand, unwilling  that  the  nobility,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  already  too  formidable,  should  derive 
such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possess- 
ing the   government  of  these  wealthy  fraternities, 
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was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  tc 
vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplish, 
ing  this  were  wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vi- 
goor.  By  address,  by  promises,  and  by  threats,  he 
prevailed  on  the  knights  of  each  order  to  place  Isa- 
bella and  him  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  election  the  sanction 
of  papal  authority ;  and  subsequent  pontiffs  rendered 
the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to  the  crown 
perpetual. 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  conside- 
rably enlarged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative,  and 
acquired  a  de^e  of  influence  and  power  far  beyond, 
what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  li- 
mitations of  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  bar. 
riers  against  its  encroachments,  continued  to  be  many 
and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
among  the  people  of  Spain;  the  spirit  of  indepen. 
dence  was  high  among  tne  nobility ;  and  though  the 
love  of  glory  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  pe- 
riod of  tneir  history  prompted  them  to  support  Fer- 
dinand  with  zeal  in  his  foreign  operations,  and  to  af- 
ford him  such  aid  as  enablea  him  not  onlv  to  under- 
take but  to  execute  great  enterprises,  he  reigned 
over  his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  great  monarchs  in  Europe.  It 
will  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  following  his- 
tory,  that  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Charles  V.,  the  prerogative  of  the 
Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms, 
that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  peculiar  institutions  which  took  place  in 
Spain,  would  be  superfluous.  In  the  view  which  I 
have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French  mo. 
narchs  acquired  such  a  fuU  command  of  the  national 
force  of  their  kingdom  as  enabled  them  to  engage  in 
extensive  schemes  of  foreign  operation,  I  have  already 
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pointed  out  the  great  steps  by  which  the^  advanced 
towards  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power, 
and  a  more  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their  royal  pre- 
rogatiye.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  take  notice  of 
such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  FVance,  as 
serve  either  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, or  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  the  transactions 
of  that  period  to  which  the  following  history  ex- 
tends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the 
royal  prerogative  was  very  inconsiderable.  The 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met  annually 
at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authoiity  to  every 
department  of  government.  The  power  of  electing 
kinffs,  of  enacting  laws,  of  redressmg  grievances,  <^ 
conferring  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passing  judg- 
ment in  uie  last  resort,  with  respect  to  every  person 
and  to  every  cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention 
of  the  nation.  Under  the  second  race  of  kinffs, 
notwithstanding  the  power  and  splendour  which  we 
conquests  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation  continued  to  possesa 
extensive  authority.  The  right  of  determining  whidi 
of  the  royal  family  should  iS  placed  on  the  throne, 
was  vested  in  them.  The  princes  elievated  to  that 
dignity  by  their  sufirage,  were  accustomed  regularly 
to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  every  affair 
of  importance  to  the  state ;  and  without  their  consent 
no  law  was  passed  and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father 
of  the  third  race  of  kings,  took  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in  the 
political  state  of  the  kingdom  as  considerably  affect- 
ed the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority,  in  the  hands  of 
the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  had  dwin- 
dled into  insignificance  and  contempt.  Every  con- 
siderable proprietor  of  land  had  formed  his  territory 
into  a  barony,  almpst  independent  of  the  sovereign. 
The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or 
K2 
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governors  of  X)wn8  and  small  districts,  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  had  rendered  these  dignities, 
which  originally  were  granted  only  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  Each  of 
these  had  usurped  all  the  rights  which  hitherto  had 
been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty,  particularly 
the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their  own 
domains,  of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  war. 
Every  district  was  governed  by  local  customs,  ac- 
knowledged a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate 
interest.  The  formality  of  doing  homage  to  their 
sovereign  was  almost  the  only  act  of  subjection 
which  those  haughty  barons  would  perform,  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  its  obligation. 

In  a  kingdom  broken  into  so  many  independent 
baronies,  hardly  any  common  principle  of  union  re- 
mained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its  delibera- 
tions, could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming 
one  body,  or  establish  common  relations  to  be  of 
equal  force  in  every  part.  Within  the  immediate 
domains  of  the  crown  the  king  might  publish  laws, 
and  they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknow- 
ledf^ed  as  die  only  lord.  But  if  he  had  aimed  at  ren- 
dering these  laws  general,  that  would  have  alarmed 
the  barons  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  independence 
of  their  jurisdiction.  The  barons,  when  met  in  the 
great  national  convention,  avoided  with  no  less  care 
vie  enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  execution  of  them 
must  have  been  vested  in  the  king,  and  would  have 
enlarged  that  paramount  power  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  states-general  (for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  the  supreme  assemblv  of  the  French 
nation  came  then  to  be  distingui^ed)  lost  their 
legislative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished 
the  exercise  of  it.  From  that  period  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  states-general  extended  no  farther  than 
to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
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aaefttions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to 
le  crown,  the  settling  of  the  regency  when  the 
preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
and  the  presenting  remonstrances  enmnerating  the 
grieyances  of  which  the  nation  wished  to  obtain 
redress. 

As,  during  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  seldom  demanded  extraordinary  subsidies 
of  their  subjects,  and  the.  other  events  which  re- 

auired  the  interposition  of  the  states  rarely  occurred, 
leir  meetings  m  France  were  not  frequent.  They 
were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when 
compelled  by  their  wants  or  by  their  fears  to  have 
recourse  to  the  great  convention  of  their  people; 
but  they  did  not,  like  the  diet  in  ^Germany,  the 
oortes  in  Spain,  or  the  parliament  in  EnglancC  form 
an  essential  member  of  the  constitution,  the  regular 
exertion  of  whose  powers  was  requisite  to  give 
vigour  and  order  to  government. 

Wlien  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise 
legislative  authority,  the  kings  beffan  to  assimie  it. 
They  ventured  at  first  on  acts  bi  legislation  with 
great  reserve,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  that 
conld  prevent  their  subjects  &om  beinff  alarmed  at 
the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  They  did  not  at  once 
issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and 
command.  They  treated  with  their  subjects ;  they 
pointed  out  what  was  best,  and  allured  them  to  com- 
ply with  it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  preroga- 
tive  of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supremo 
jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  came  to  be  estabUshed, 
the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  aumori^  of  lawgivers ;  and,  before  die  begin- 
nmg  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  complete  legislativp 
power  was  vested  in  the  crown. 

Havinff  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  were, 
rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed  to 
sec  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole 
authority,  which  regulated  points  of  the  greatest 
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ooniequeiice  with  respect  to  the  property  of  their 
subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required, 
by  the  royal  edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  to- 
wards  supplying  the  exigences  of  government,  and 
carrying  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
Charles  VI L  and  Louis  XI.  first  ventured  to  exer- 
cise this  new  power  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal 
audiority  had  so  imperceptibly  prei>ared  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  France  for  this  innovation,  that 
it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom,  and  seems 
scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  com- 
plaint. 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed 
every  power  which  can  be  exerted  in  government ; 
when  the  right  of  making  laws,  of  levying  money, 
of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay, 
of  declarmg  war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred 
in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom,  which, 
under  the  first  race  of  kings,  was  nearly  democratical ; 
which,  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ; 
terminated,  under  the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy. 
Every  thing  that  tended  to  preserve  the  appearance 
or  revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  govern- 
ment, seems  from  tnat  period  to  have  been  indus- 
triously avoided.  During  the  long  and  active  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  him  to  lay  many  heavy  imposi- 
tions on  his  subjects,  the  states-general  of  France 
were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people  once 
allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves, 
which,  according  to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  go- 
vernment, was  a  right  essential  to  every  freeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated 
the  exercise  of  the  regal  prerogative,  and  restrained 
it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the  constitution 
of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism. 
The  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the  nobility 
most  be  considered  as  one  barrier  against  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  crown.     Thou^  the  nobles  of 
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France  had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested 
in  their  order  as  a  body,  they  still  retained  the  per- 
sonal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  denved 
from  their  rank.  To  this  we  may  .ascribe,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  mode  of  exercising  the  royal  pre- 
rogative which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An  intermediate  order  was 
placed  between  the  monarch  and  his  other  subjects, 
and  in  every  act  of  authority  it  became  necessary  to 
attend  to  its  privileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against 
any  real  violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
of  supposii^  it  to  be  possible  that  they  might  be 
violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  esta^ 
blished  in  France,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign, though  unconfined  by  any  legal  or  constitu- 
tional restraint,  has  certain  bounds  'set  to  it  by  the 
ideas  which  one  class  of  his  subjecto  entertain  con 
ceming  their  own  dignity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France, 
particularly  that  of  Paris,  was  the  other  barrier  which 
served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive  within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
was  originally  the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to 
which  they  committed  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice  wiUiin  their  own  domams,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  btfore 
it  by  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  barons.  When, 
in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations  which  have 
been  mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its 
meeting  were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  of  its 
procedure,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  decided, 
were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  every 
pause  of  importance  was  finally  determined  there, 
and  when  the  people  became  accustomed  to  resort 
thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  per. 
Uament  of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  king, 
dom,  its  members  acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees 
were  submitted  to  with  deference.  The  members  of 
this  illustrious  body,  though  they  neither  possess  le- 
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gislative  authority,  nor  can  be  c;.isidered  aft  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  reputation  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired 
among  their- countrymen,  in  order  to  make  a  stand, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  against  every  unprece- 
dented and  exorbitant  exertion  of  the  prerogative. 
In  every  period  of  the  French  history,  they  have  me- 
rited the  praise  of  being  the  virtuous  but  feeble 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation. 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of 
France,  I  proceed  to  consider  that  of  the  German 
empire,  from  which  Charles  V.  derived  his  title  of 
highest  digmty.  In  explaining  the  constitution  of 
this  great  and  complex  body  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  such  a 
detail  as  would  involve  my  readers  in  that  inextrica- 
ble labyrinth  which  is  formed  by  the  multiplicity  of 
its  tribunals,  the  number  of  its  members,  their  inte- 
fering  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discussions  or  re- 
finements of  the  public  lawyers  of  Germany  with 
respect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure 
erected  in  so  short  a  time,  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
manent.  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  began  to 
totter,  and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of 
Germany  was  separated  from  that  of  France,  and 
the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  established  two 
great  monarchies,  so  situated  as  to  give  rise  to  a  per- 
petual rivalship  and  enmity  between  them.  But  the 
princes  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  who  were  placed 
on  the  imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  de- 
generate as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned 
m  France.  In  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  royal 
authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of 
Germany,  though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges 
as  well  as  ample  territories,  did  not  so  early  attain 
independence.  The  ^reat  offices  of  the  crown  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  disiposal  of  the  sovereign,  and 
during  a  long  period  fiefs  remained  in  their  original 
state,  without  becoming  hereditarv  and  perpetual 
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in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had 
been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne  became  extinct,  and  his  feeble  de- 
scendants who  reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into  such 
contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards 
them,  exercised  the  right  inherent  in  a  free  people, 
and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation  elected  Con- 
rad, count  of  Franconia,  emperor.  After  him  Hen- 
ry of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants,  the  three  Othos, 
were  placed  in  succession  on  the  imperial  throne,  by 
the  sufirages  of  their  countrymen.  The  extensive 
territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent 
abilities  and  enterprising  genius,  not  only  added  new 
vigour  to/he  imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to  higher 
power  and  pre-eminence.  Otho  the  Great  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into  Italy,  and, 
after  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  gave  law  to 
that  country.  Every  power  there  recognised  his 
authority.  He  created  popes  and  deposed  them  by 
his  sovereign  mandate.  He  annexed  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  to  the  German  empire.  Elated  with  his 
success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Csesar  Augustus. 
A  prince  bom  in  the  heart  of  Germany  pretended  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  preroga- 
tive. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new 
titles  and  new  dominions,  gradually  acquired  addi- 
tional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility  of  Ger- 
many had  gone  on  at  the  same  time  extending  their 
privileges  and  jurisdiction.  ^  Every  baron  began  to 
exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  do- 
mains ;  and  the  dukes  and  counts  of  Germany  took 
wide  steps  towards  rendering  their  tenitories  dis- 
tinct and  independent  states.  The  Saxon  emperors 
observed  their  progress,  and  were  aware  of  its  ten- 
dency. But  as  they  could  not  hope  to  humble  vas- 
sals already  ffrown  too  potent,  unless  they  had  turned 
their  whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enter^ 
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prise,  and  as  tney  were  extremely  intent  on  theif 
expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not  under- 
take without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they 
were  solicitotis  not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direct  at- 
tack on  their  privileffes  and  juriscUctions.  They 
nimed,  however,  at  undermining  their  power.  With 
this  view  they  inconsiderately  bestowed  additional 
territories  and  accumulated  new  honours  on  the  cler- 
gy, in  hopes  that  this  order  might  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  uiat  of  the  nobility  in  any  future  struggle. 

The  unhappy  e£fects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy 
were  quickly  telt.  Under  the  emperors  of  the  Fnn- 
conian  and  Suabian  lines,  whom  the  Germans  by 
their  voluntary  election  placed  on  the  imperial  throne, 
a  new  face  of  things  appeared,  and  a  scene  was  ex- 
hibited  in  Germany  which  astonished  all  Christen- 
dom at  that  time,  and  in  the  present  age  appears 
almost  incredible.  The  popes  hitherto  depended 
on  the  emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as 
£gnity  to  their  beneficence  and  protection,  began 
to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  from 
Heaven,  tried,  condemned,  excommunicated,  and 
deposed,  their  former  masters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a 
pontiff  intoxicated  with  high  ideas  concerning  tiie 
extent  of  priestly  domination  and  the  plenitude  of 
papal  authority.  Gregory  VII.  was  able  as  well  as 
daring.  His  presumption  and  violence  were  ac- 
companied with  political  discernment  and  sagacity. 
He  nad  observed  that  the  princes  and  noUes  of 
Germany  had  acquired  such  considerable  territories 
and  such  extensive  jurisdiction,  as  rendered  them 
not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  disposed 
them  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their 
power.  He  foresaw  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ger- 
many, raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its  princes,  were 
ready  to  support  any  person  who  would  stand  forth 
as  tne  protector  of  their  privileges  and  indepen- 
dence.     With  both  of  these  Gregory  negotiated, 
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and  had  secured  many  devoted  adherents  among 
them  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a 
pretext  that  was  popular  and  plausible.  He  com- 
plained of  the  venality  and  corruption  with  which 
the  emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices 
to  ecclesiastics.  He  contended  that  this  right  be. 
longed  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  church ;  he  re- 
quired Henry  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  his  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future 
from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  spin- 
tual  dominion.  AH  the  censures  of  the  church  were 
denounced  against  Henry,  because  he  refused  to 
relinquish  those  powers  which  his  predecessors  had 
uniformly  exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
German  princes  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to 
take  arms  against  him.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his 
sons,  were  wrought  upon  to  disregard  all  the  ties  of 
blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  the  party  of  his 
enemies.  Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which 
the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  the  superstitious  zeal 
and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Germans  uid 
Italians,  that  an  emperor  distinguished  not  only  for 
many  virtues,  but  possessed  of  considerable  talents, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a  supplicant  at 
the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided, 
and  to  stand  there  three  days  barefooted  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon,  which  at  length 
he  obtained  with  difficulty. 

This  act  of  humiliation  degraded  the  imperial 
dignity.  Nor  was  the  depression  momentary  only. 
The  contest  between  Gregory  and  Henry  gave  rise 
to  the  two  great  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibel- 
lines ;  the  former  of  which  supporting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  pope9,  and  the  latter  defending  the 
righis  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italv  in 
perpetual  agitation  during  three  centuries;  and  dur- 
mg  the  anarchy  of  the  long  interregnum  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  William  of  Holland,  it  dwindled 
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down  almost  to  nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hap 
the  founder  of  the  House  of  .Austria,  and  wno  fint 
opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length 
elected  emperor,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and 
extend  the  imperial  authority,  but  because  his  terri- 
tories and  influence  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  ex- 
cite no  jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were 
willing  to  preserve  the. forms  of  a  constitution  the 
power  and  yigour  of  which  they  had  destroyed.  Se- 
veral  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  imperial 
throne  from  the  same  motive  ;  and  almost  every  re- 
mainin^  prerogative  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands 
of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exercise  or  to  defend 
them. 

During  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion, 
the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  body  underwent  a 
total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts  and 
magistrates,  together  with  the  original  forms  and 
appearance  of  policpr,  were  preserved ;  but  such  new 
pnvileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed,  and  so 
many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  species 
of  government  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes, 
the  great  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  the 
free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend 
their  usurpations,  and  hardly  any  principle  remained 
in  the^  German  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to 
maintain  public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal 
security.  Prom  the  accession  of  Rodulph  of  Haps- 
burg,  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  erery  calamity 
which  a  state  must  endure  when  the  authority  of 
government  is  so  much  relaxed  as  to  have  lost  its 
proper  degree  of  vigour.  The  causes  of  dissension 
among  that  vast  number  of  members  which  composed 
the  (^rmanic  body,  were  infinite  and  unavoidable. 
These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars,  which 
were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually 
accompanies  resentment  when  unrestrained  by  supe- 
rior authority.     Rapine,  outrage,  exactions,  became 
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universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted;  industry 
suspended ;  and  every  part  of  Germany  resembled  a 
country  which  an  enemy  had  plundered  and  left 
desolate.  The  variety  of  expedients  employed  with 
a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  prove  that 
the  grievances  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy 
had  ^own  intolerable.  Arbiters  were  appointed  to 
termmate  the  differences  among  the  several  states. 
The  cities  united  in  a  league,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  check  the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  no- 
bility. The  nobility  formed  confederacies,  on  pur. 
pose  to  maintain  tranquillity  among  their  own  onier. 
Germany  was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each 
of  which  a  provincial  and  partial  jurisdiction  was 
established,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and 
common  tribunal. 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that 
they  served  only  to  demonstrate  the  violence  of  that 
anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  the  insufBciency  of  the 
means  employed  to  correct  it.  At  length  Maximi- 
lian re-established  public  order  in  the  empire,  by  in- 
stituting  the  imperial  chamber,  a  tribunal  composed 
of  judges  named  partly  by  the  emperor,  partly  by 
the  several  states,  and  vested  with  authonty  to  de- 
cide finally  concerning  all  differences  among  the 
members  of  the  Germanic  body.  A  f«w  years  after,  by 
giving  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic  council,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored 
some  degree  of  vigour  to  the  imperial  authority. 

But  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effects  of  these 
regulations  and  improvements,  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  which  1  propose  to  write  the  his- 
tory, was  of  a  species  so  peculiar  as  not  to  resemble 
penectly  any  form  of  government  known  either  in 
the  ancient  or  modem  world.  It  was  a  complex 
body,  formed  by  the  association  of  several  states, 
each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent  jurisdiction  within   its   own  territories.     Of 
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all  the  members  which  composed  this  united  body, 
the  emperor  was  the  head.  In  his  name  all  de- 
crees and  regulations,  with  respect  to  points  of 
common  concern,  were  issued;  and  to  him  the 
power  of  carrying  them  into  execution  was  com- 
mitted. But  this  appearance  of  monarchical  power 
in  the  emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  influence  of  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
in  every  act  of  administration.  No  law  extending 
to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that 
affected  the  general  interest  could  be  taken,  without 
the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire.  In  this 
assembly  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the 
Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  deli-- 
berate  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or  recesses  of  the 
diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor 
was  bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

The  emperors  of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  distinguished  by  the 
most  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of  dignity 
as  intimated  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
all  monarchs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire 
attended  and  served  them,  on  some  occasions,  as  the 
officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised  prero- 
gatives which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed. 
They  retained  pretensions  to  all  the  extensive  powers 
which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  in  any  former 
age.  But  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  possessing 
that  ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient emperors  of  Germany,  and  which  stretched 
from  Basil  to  Colore,  along  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  they  were  stripped  of  sul  territorial  property, 
and  had  not  a  single  city,  a  single  castle,  a  single 
foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to  them  as  heads  of  the 
empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated 
revenues  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing  ;  and  the 
extraordinary  aids  which,  on  a  few  occasions,  they 
obtained,  were  granted  sparingly  and  paid  with  re- 
luctance. The  princes  and  states  of  the  empire, 
though  they  seemed  to  recognise  the  imperial  an- 
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thority,  were  tabjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them 
possessing  a  complete  municipal  jurisdiction  within 
the  precincts  of  his  own  territories. 

FVom  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government 
effects  that  were  unavoidable  resulted.  The  empe- 
rors, dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles  and 
the  external  signs  of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to 
imagine  themselves  to  be  the  real  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at  recovering 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  tlM 
constitution  seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and  which  their 
-predecessors  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  had  ac- 
tually enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of 
the  nature  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretensions, 
were  perpetually  on  their  ^ard  in  order  to  watch 
all  the  motions  of  the  imperial  court,  and  to  circum- 
scribe its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow. 
The  emperors,  in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed 
to  ancient  forms  ana  institutions,  which  the  states 
held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  their  rights 
on  recent  practice  and  modem  privileges,  which  the 
emperors  considered  as  usurpations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  imperial  authority,  together 
with  the  opposition  between  it  and  the  rights  of  the 
states,  increased  considerably  from  the  time  that  the 
emperor»  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of 
German  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dignity. 
During  a  long  period  all  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic  body  mid  a  right  to  assemble,  and  to  make 
choice  of  the  person  whom  they  appointed  to  be 
their  head.  But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy 
which  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  empire, 
seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  ter- 
ritories, and  who  had  obtained  an  hereditary  title  to 
the  ffreat  offices  of  the  state,  acquired  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  nominating  the  emperor.  This  right  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golaeh  Bull ;  the  mode  of 
exercising  it  was  ascertained,  and  they  were  di^- 
fied  with  the  appellation  of  Electon,  The  nobility 
and  free  cities  being  thus  stripped  of  a  privilege 
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which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  were  less  connected 
with  a  prince  towards  whose  elevation  they  had  not 
contributed  by  their  suffrages,  and  came  to  be  more 
api>rehensiye  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by 
their  extensive  power,  and  the  distinguishing  privi. 
leges  which  they  possessed,  became  formiGUible  to 
the  emperors,  with  whom  they  were  placed  almott 
on  a  level  in  several  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  tbe 
introduction  of  the  elebtoral  college  into  the  empire, 
and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  of  di- 
minishing,  contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles 
of  hostility  and  discord  in  the  Germamc  consti- 
tution. 

These  were  farther  augmented  by  the  various  and 
repugnant  forms  of  civil  policy  in  the  several  states 
which  composed  the  Germanio  body.  The  free 
cities  were  small  republics,  in  which  the  maxims 
and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  government 
prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom  su- 
preme jurisdiction  belonged,  possessed  a  sort  of  mo- 
narchical power  within  their  own  territories,  and  the 
forms  of  their  interior  administration  nearly  resem- 
bled those  of  the  ^eat  feudal  kingdoms.  The  in- 
terests,  the  ideas,  tne  objects,  of  states  so  differently 
constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Nor  could  their 
common  deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the  same 
spirit,  while  the  love  of  liberty  and  attention  to 
commerce  were  the  reigning  principles  in  the  cities, 
while  the  desire  of  power  and  ardour  for  military 
glory  were  the  govermng  passions  of  the  princes  and 
nobility. 

The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  the 
empire  were  as  little  fitted  for  union  as  the  free 
cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  territories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  German  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
empire  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dig- 
nities. The  younser  sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second 
order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  church, 
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were  commonlj  promoted  to  these  Btations  of  emi- 
nence and  power ;  and  it  was  no  small  mortification 
to  the  princes  and  great  nobility,  to  see  persons 
raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  level  with 
themselves,  or  even  exalted  to  superior  dignity. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added 
one  more,  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
power  and  wealth  among  the  states  of  the  empire. 
The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank, 
not  only  possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  ^;o- 
vemed  such  extensive,  popiHous,  and  rich  countnes, 
as  rendered  them  great  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  though  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  ruled  over  such  petty  domains,  that 
their  real  power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  high 
prerogative.  A  well-compacted  and  vigorous  con- 
federacy could  not  be  formed  of  such  dissimilar 
states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and  unable 
either  to  assert  or  to  defend  their  just  privileges. 
The  more  powerful  were  apt  to  assume,  and  to 
become  oppressive. 

'  After  contemplating  all  these  principles  of  dis- 
union and  opposition  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  want 
of  concord  and  uniformity  conspicuous  in  its  coun- 
cils and  proceedings.  But  the  empire  of  Germany, 
nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such  great 
extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and 
hardy  race  of  men,  that  when  the  abilities  of  an  em- 
peror, or  zeal  for  any  common  cause,  could  rouse 
this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it  acted  ' 
with  almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  his- 
tory we  shall  find,  that  as  the  measures  on  which 
Charles  V.  was  most  intent  were  often  thwarted  or 
rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  divi- 
sion peculiar  to  the  Germanic  constitution,  so  it  was 
by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate 
with  him,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the 
greatest  efforts  which  distinguish  his  reign. 
L 
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The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  with  that  of  the  great  nations 
in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so 
often,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars 
and  negotiations  of  the  Christian  princes,  that  some 
preyious  account  of  the  state  of  government  in  that 
great  empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information 
of  my  readers  than  those  views  of  the  constitution  of 
other  kingdoms  which  I  have  already  exhibited  to 
them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more 
fertile  parts  of  Asia,  at  different  periods,  to  be  con- 
<|aered  Iw  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men  who 
inhabit  tne  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the  modems  by  that 
of  Tartary.  One  tribe  of  these  people,  called  Turks 
or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various 
leaders,  and  during  several  centuries,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm, 
and  established  the  seat  of  their  government  in  that 
imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the 
other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  together  vrith  part  of  Hungary,  were 
subjected  to  their  power. 

But  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government 
was  fixed  in  Europe,  and  the  sultans  obtained  pos- 
session of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  contmued  to 
be  purely  Asiatic ;  and  majr  be  properly  termed  a 
despotism,  in  contradistinction  to  those  monarchical 
and  republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  sultans  of  the  Ottoman  race,  that 
blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation 
these  sovereigns  could  look  down  and  behold  all 
their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level  before  them. 
The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any 
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of  those  institutions  which,  in  other  coantries,  limit 
the  exercise  or  moderate  the  rigour  of  monarchical 
power :  they  admit  neither  of  any  gjeat  court  with 
constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  inter- 
pose,hoth  in  enacting  laws  and  in  superintending  the 
execution  of  them ;  nor  of  a  body  of  hereditary 
nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence, 
whose  consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  their  rank 
and  character,  whose  jealousy  of  their  privileges,  cir- 
cumscribe the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not 
only  as  a  barrier  against  the  elcesses  of  his  caprice, 
but  stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  him  and 
the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  goYemment  the 
political  condition  of  every  subject  is  equal.  To  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  lultan  is  the  only 
circumstance  that  confers  distinction.  Even  this 
distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so 
closely  annexed  to  the  station  in  which  any  indiri- 
dual  serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated  ^  the 
persons  of  those  who  are  placed  in  them.  The 
highest  dignity  in  the  empire  does  not  give  any  rank 
or  pre-eminence  to  the  family  of  him  who  enjoys  it. 
As  every  man,  before  he  is  raised  to  any  station  of 
authority,  must  go  through  the  preparatory  discipline 
of  a  long  and  servile  obedience,  the  moment  ne  is 
deprived  of  power  he  and  his  posterity  return  to  the 
same  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink  back 
into  obscurity.  It  is  the  distinguishing  and  odious 
characteristic  of  eastern  despotism,  that  it  annihilates 
all  other  ranks  of  men  inonier  to  exalt  the  monarch, 
that  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives 
every  thing  to  the  latter ;  that  it  endeavours  to  fix 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  the  ides 
of  no  relation  between  men  but  that  of  a  master  and 
of  a  slave,  the  former  destined  to  command  and  to 
punish,  the  latter  formed  to  \|remble  and  obe^. 

But  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently 
obstruct  or  defeat  the  salutary  effects  of  the  be«t« 
regulated  governments,  there  are  others  which  cou* 
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tribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  dcfectire 
fonns  of  policy.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  consti- 
tutional restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince  in  a 
despotic  government ;  but  there  ma,j  be  such  as  are 
accidental.  Absolute  as  the  Turkish  sultans  are, 
they  feel  themselves  drcumsoribed  both  by  religion, 
the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded, 
and  by  the  army,  the  instrument  whidi  they  must 
employ  in  order  to  maintain  it.  Wherever  re- 
ligion interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must 
submit  to  its  decrees.  When  the  Koran  hath  pre- 
scribed any  religious  rite,  hath  enjoined  any  morat 
duty,  or  hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  political 
maxim,  tiie  command  of  the  sultan  cannot  overturn 
that  which  a  higher  authority  hath  established.  The 
chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  will  of  the  sultans, 
is  imposed  by  the  milita^  power.  An  armed  force 
must  surround  the  throne  of  every  despot,  to  main- 
tain  hjs  authority,  and  to  execute  his  commands. 
As  the  Turks  extended  their  empire  over  nations 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  sub- 
jection, they  found  it  necessary  to  render  their  mili- 
tary establisnment  numerous  and  formidable.  Amu- 
rath,  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of 
troops  devoted  to  lus  will,  that  might  serve  as  the 
immediate  guards  of  his*))erson  and  dignity,  com- 
manded  his  officers  to  seize  annually,  as  we  imperial 
property,  the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war. 
These,  after  being  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe  discipline, 
and  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a 
body  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jankariet,  or  new 
soldiers.  Every  sentiment  which  enthusiasm  can 
inspire,  every  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour  of 
the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to 
animate  this  hod^r  with,  martial  ardour,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.  The  jani- 
saries  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of 
the  Ottoman  armies ;  and  by  their  number  as  well 
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as  reputation,  were-  distinguished  above  all  the 
troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of 
the  sultans. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  sodety  is 
possessed  by  those  who  have  arms  in  ueir  hands, 
this  formidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be  the 
instruments  of  enlarging  the  sultan's  authority,  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  the  means  of  controlling  it. 
tfnder  a  monarch  whose  abilities  and  vifi^our  of  mind 
fit  him  for  command,  they  are  obsequious  mstruments ; 
executing  whatever  he  enjoins,  and  rendering  his 
power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such 
as  are  unfortunate,  they  become  turbulent  and  mu- 
tinous; assume  the  tone  of  masters;  degrade  and 
exalt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teach  those  to  trem- 
ble  on  whose  nod  at  other  times  life  and  death 
depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.,  who  took  Constantinople,  to 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who  began  his  reign  a 
few  months  after  Charles  V.  was  placed  on  the  im- 
penal  throne  of  Germany,  a  succession  of  illustrious 
princes  ruled  over  the  Turkish  empire.  By  their 
gpreat  abilities  they  kept  their  subjects  of  every 
order,  military  as  well  as  dvil,  submissive  to  govern- 
ment,  and  had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever* 
force  their  vast  empire  was  able  to  exert.  Solyman, 
in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turkish 
annals  as  the  ^reat  lawgiver  who  established  order 
and  police  in  their  empire,  governed,  during  his  long 
reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman, 
whose  talents  were  no  less  adapted  to  preserve  in- 
temal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of  war, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in 
its  contests  with  the  Cluistian  states.  The  long 
succession  of  able  princes  which  I  have  mentioned, 
had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  tb  the  Ottoman 
government,  that  it  seems  to  have  attained,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable :  whereas 
the  great  monarchies  in  Christendom  were  still  far 
from  that  state  which  could  enable  them  to  act  with 
a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  this.,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  age  possessed  every  advantage 
which  arises  from  superiority  in  military  discipline. 
At  the  time  when  Solyman  began  his  reign,  the 
janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a 
half;  and  during  that  long  period,  the  severity  of 
their  military  discipline  had  m  no  degree  relaxed. 
The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continually  undei 
arms  in  the  various  wars  which  the  sultans  had  car- 
ried on,  with  hardly  any  interval  of  peace.  Against 
'troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the 
forces  of  the  Christian  powers  took  the  field  with 
great  disadvantage.  The  most  intelligent  as  well 
as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  ac- 
knowledge and  lament  the  superior  attamments  of 
the  Turks  in  the  military  art.  ^  The  success  which 
almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms  in  all  their 
wars,  demonstrates  the  justness  of  this  observation. 
The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  that  superi* 
ority  over  the  Turks  which  they  now  possess,  until 
the  long  establi^ment  of  stanoing  forces  had  im- 
proved military  discipline  among  the  former,  and 
until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my 
provmce  to  explain,  had  corrupted  or  abolished  their 
ancient  warlike  institutions  among  the  latter. 
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Charlxs  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  1500.  His  father,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maumilian,  and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy.  His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  and  of  Isa- 
bella, queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the 
way  for  this  young  prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more 
extensive  dominions  than  any  European  monarch, 
since  Charlemagne,  had  possessed.  Each  ot  his 
ancestors  had  acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces  to- 
wards which  their  prospect  of  succession  was  ex- 
tremely remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  had  been  destined  for  another  family,  she 
having  been  contracted  by  her  father  to  the  only  son 
of  Louis  XI.  of  Prance;  but  that  capricious  mo- 
narch, indulging  his  hatred  to  her  family,  chose 
rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by  force, 
than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this 
misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the 
Netherlands  and  Franche  Compt6  into  the  hands  of 
a  rival.     Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Cas- 
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tile,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of  that  noble  in- 
heritance which  she  transmitted  to  her  grandson, 
passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and 
indigence.  But  tne  Castilians  were  so  exasperated 
against  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  an  ill-advised  and 
vicious  prince;  that  upon  his  demise,  they  declared 
Joanna  to  be  illegitimate,  though  Henry  had  uni. 
formly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  her  to  be 
his  lawful  daughter,  and  obliging  her  to  retire  into 
Portugal,  they  placed  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile. Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the  ties  of  blood. 
To  all  these  kingdoms  Christopher  Columbus,  by  an 
effort  of  genius  and  of  intrepidity  the  boldest  and 
most  successful  that  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  their  eldest  daughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal, 
being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna,  and  her  posterity. 
But  as  her  husband,  the  archduke,  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Spaniards,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  invite 
him  into  Spain,  that,  by  residing  among  them,  he 
might  accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  Cortes,  or  assembly  of 
States,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  in  Spain, 
.that  no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless 
it  received  their  sanction,  would  acknowledge  his 
right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of  the  Infanta 
his'  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna  passing  through  France 
in  their  way  to  Spain  were  entertained  in  that  king, 
dom  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  archduke 
did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.     They  were  received  in  Spain 
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with  every  maik  of  honour  that  the  parental  affection 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their 
subjects,  could  devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown 
was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the  cortes  of  both 
kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  iq>pearances  of  satisfac- 
tion and  joy,  some  secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the 
mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The  stately  and  re- 
served ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  bur- 
densome to  Philip,  a  prince  young,  gay,  affitble,  fond 
of  society  and  of  pleasure,  that  he  soon  began  to 
express  a  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited  to  his  tem- 
per. Ferdinand,  observing  the  declining  health  of 
nis  queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that  his  right  to 
the  government  of  Castile  must  cease,' easily  foresaw 
that  a  prince  of  Philip's  disposition,  and  who  already 
discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  reign,  would 
never  consent  to  his  retaimng  any  degree  of  autho- 
rity in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  dimi- 
nution  of  his  power  awakened  the  jealousy  of  that 
ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a 
mother,  the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  the 
archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  destitute  of 
those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplish- 
ments of  mind,  wnich  fix  the  affections  of  a  husband. 
Her  understanding,  always  weak,  was  often  disor- 
dered. She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  dis- 
gust rather  than  affection.  Her  jealousy,  for  which 
her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in 
the  most  extravagant  actions.  Isabella,  though  sen- 
sible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying  her  con- 
dition, which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable 
by  the  archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out  in 
the  middle  of  winter  for  Flanders,  and  of  leaving  hei 
in   Spain.     Isabella  entreated  him  not  to  abandon 
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his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  her,  as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  dehvery. 
Joanna  conjured  him  to  put  off  his  journey  for  three 
days  only,  that  she  might  have  the  jpleasure  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  m  his  company. 
Ferdinand,  after  representing  the  imprudence  of  his 
leaving  Spain  before  he  h^  time  to  become  ac- 

auainted  with  the  genius  or  to  gain  the  affections  of 
le  people  who  were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  be- 
sought him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through  FVance, 
with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war. 
Philip,  without  regarding  either  the  dictates  of 
humanity  or  the  Tnaxims  of  prudence,  persisted  in 
his  purpose ;  and,  on  the  22a  of  December,  set  out 
for  the  Low  Countries  by  the  way  of  France. 

From  the  nioment  of  his  departure  Joanna  sunk 
into  a  deep  and  suHen  melancholy,  and  while  she  wis 
in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand,  her  second  son,  for 
whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards 
procured  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  to  whom  he  at  last  transmitted  the  imperial 
sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain  who 
discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insen- 
sible to  that,  as  well  as  to  every  other  pleasure,  she 
was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  returning 
to  her  husband ;  nor  did  she  in  any  degree  recover 
tranquillity  of  mind,  until  she  arrived  at  Brussels 
next  year. 

Phdip,  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Louis  XII.,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  between 
France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated. 
But  Ferdinand,  whose  affairs  at  that  time  were  ex- 
tremely  prosperous  in  Italy,  where  the  superior 
genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  great  captain, 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of 
France,  did  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  what  his 
son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hostilities 
with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 
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From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  affiiirs  of  Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till 
the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  of  ]«ihella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of 
these  events  was  not  far  distant.  The  untimely 
death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she 
could  derive  but  little  consolation  for  the  losses 
she  had  sustained  either  from  her  daughter  Joanna, 
whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in- 
law,  who  no  longer  preserved  even  the  appearance 
of  a  decent  respect  towards  that  unhappy  princess, 
her  spirits  and  health  began  gradually  to  decline, 
and,  after  languishing  some  months,  she  died  at 
Medina  del  Campo,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1504. 
She  was  no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom; 
and  whether  we  consider  her  behaviour  as  a  queen, 
as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
high  encomimns  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  Spanish 
historians. 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last 
will ;  and  being  convinced  of  Joanna's  incapacity  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands, 
and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip, 
with  whose  conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied, 
she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or  administrator  of 
the  imairs  of  Castile,  until  her  grandson  Charles 
should  attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bequeathed  to 
Ferdinand  likewise  one-half  of  the  revenues  which 
should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 
grand-masterships  of  the  three  military  orders ;  dig- 
nities which  rendered  the  person  who  possessed  them 
almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella  had,  for  that 
reason,  annexed  to  the  crown.  But  before  she 
signed  a  deed  so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she 
obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by  a  second 
marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  de- 
prive Joanna  or  her  posterity  of  their  right  of  suc- 
cession to  any  of  his  kinc^doms. 
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Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand 
resign^  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  and  issued 
orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sovereigns 
of  that  kingdom.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assumed 
the  character  of  regent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's 
testament;  and  not  long  after,  he  prevailed  on  the 
cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that 
office.  This,  however,  he  did  not  procure  without 
difficulty,  nor  without  discovering  such  symptoms  of 
alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as  filled 
him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  imion  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  for  almost  thirty  years,  had  not  so  en- 
tirely extiipated  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity 
which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  king! 
doms,  that  the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  government  of  a  kin^  of  Aragon. 
A  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united 
against  Ferdinand;  and  though  the  persons  who 
composed  it  had  not  hitherto  taken  any  public  step 
in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw,  that  upon  the 
.  least  encom-agement  from  their  new  king  they  would 
proceed  to  the  most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands 
upon  receiving  the  accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and 
of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the  government  of 
Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suf- 
fer  himself  to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his 
father-in-law.  If  Joanna's  infirmities  and  the  nonage 
of  Charles  rendered  them  incapable  of  government, 
he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his 
wife,  and,  as  a  father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son. 
Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these  just  rights, 
and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the 
authority  of  a  testament,  the  genuineness  of  which 
was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  contents  to  him  ap- 
peared certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge 
was  added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour 
infused  into  his  councils  by  the  arrival  of  Don  John 
Manuel.      He  was  Ferdinandl  ambassador  at  the 
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imperial  court ;  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's 
death,  repaired  to  Brussels,  flattering  himself  that 
under  a  young  and  liberal  prince  he  might  attain  to 
power  and  honours  which  ne  could  never  have  ex- 
pected in  the  service  of  an  old  and  frugal  master, 
lie  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained 
his  confidence-;  and  having  been  trained  to  business 
under  Ferdinand,  could  oppose  his  schemes  with 
equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those  for 
which  that  monarch  was  distinguished. 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  de- 
spatched to  require  Ferdinand  to  retire  into  Ara^n, 
and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to  those 
persons  whom  Philip  should  intrust  with  it  until  his 
own  arrival  in  that  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Castilian 
nobles  as  had  discovert  any  dissatisfaction  with  Fer- 
dinand's administration,  were  encouraged  by  every 
method  to  o^ose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Louis  XII.,  by  which  Philip  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  secured  the  friendship  and  as- 
sistance of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of 
address  and  policy  in  order  to  retain  the  power  of 
which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of  Con- 
chillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a 
private  negotiation  with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on 
that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  authority,  his 
right  to  the  regency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not 
escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Don  John  Manuel : 
Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  intercepted ;  CocchiU 
los  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  she  herself  confined 
to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spanish 
domestics  secluded  from  her  presence. 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  in- 
trigue  occasioned  to  Ferdinand,  was  much  increased 
by  nis  observing  the  progress  which  Philip*s  emis- 
saries made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired 
to  their  castles ;  others  to  the  towns  in  which  they 
had  influence;    they  formed  themselves  into  con- 
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roderacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  yassais. 
Fordinand'8  court  was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a 
person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia, 
remaining  there ;  while  the  houses  of  Philip's  am- 
bassadors were  diaily  crowded  with  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank. 

Exasperated  at  this  universal  defection,  and  morti- 
fied  perhaps  with  seeing  all  his  schemes  defeated  by  a 
younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  lus 
daughter  and  her  posterity  of  the  crown  of  Castile, 
rather  than  renounce  the  regency  of  that  kingdom. 
His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold 
than  the  intention  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanded 
in  marriage  Joanna,  the  supposed  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.,  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy  Isabella's 
right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded ;  and  by 
reviving  the  claim  of  this  princess,  in  opposition  to 
which  he  himself  had  formerly  led  armies  and  fought 
battles,  he  hoped  once  more  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  Joanna  resided,  at  that 
time  having  married  one  of  Ferdinand's  daughters 
by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that  unnatural 
match;  and  the  unhappy  princess  herself,  having 
lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition  by  being 
long  immured  in  a  convent,  disccryered  no  less  aver- 
sion to  it. 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition 
were  not  exhausted.  Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse 
in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and  sought  ik 
marriage  German  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount 
of  Narbonne,  and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII. 
The  war  which  that  monarch  had  carried  on  against 
Ferdinand  in  Naples  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal  which  furnished 
bun  with  an  honourable  pretence  for  concluding 
peace :  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more  remark- 
able  than  Ferdinand  for  making  all  his  passions  bend 
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to  the  maxims  of  interest,  or  become  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehement  was 
his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law,  that  the  desire 
of  gratifying  it  rendered  him  regardless  of  every 
other  consideration.  In  order  to  be  revenged  of 
Philip  by  detaching  Louis  from  his  interest,  and  in 
order  to  gain  a  chance  of  excluding  him  from  his 
hereditary  throne  of  Aragon,  and  the  dominions  an- 
nexed to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain 
into  separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these 
was  the  great  glory  of  his  reign,  and  had  been  the 
chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to  restore  . 
the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their 
possessions  and  honours ;  and  submitted  to  the  ridi- 
cule  of  marrying,  in  an  advanced  age,  a  princess  of 
eighteen. 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived 
Philip  of  his  only  all^,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there 
was  now  a  necessity  of  taking  other  measures  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  He  accordingly 
instructed  the  Flemish  ambassadors  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  testify  the  strong  desire  which  their  mas- 
ter had  of  terminating  all  differences  between  him 
and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  will- 
ingness  to  consent  to  any  conditions  that  would 
re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand, 
though  he  had  made  and  broken  more  treaties  than 
any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so  far  in 
the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much 
upon  his  own  address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be 
always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation.  He  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  declarations,  and  soon  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Salamanca ;  in  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  the  government  of  Castile  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  of  Philip ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  right  of  conferring  offices. 
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should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  by 
an  equal  division. 

Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from  Philip's 
thoughts  than  to  observe  this  treaty.  His  sole  in« 
tention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  ob- 
structmg  his  roya^e  into  Spain.  It  had  that  effect. 
Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  for  some 
time  suspect  his  design ;  and  though,  when  he  per- 
ceived  it,  he  prevailed  on  the  kinff  of  France  not 
only  to  remonstrate  a^nst  the  archduke's  joumey, 
but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it; 
though  he  solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack 
his  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the  Low  Oountries, 
Philip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a 
numerous  fleet  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces. 
They  were  obliged  by  a  violent  tempest  to  take 
shelter  m  England,  where  Henry  VII.,  in  compliance 
with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  up- 
wards of  three  months ;  at  last  they  were  permitted 
to  depart,  and  after  a  more  prosperous  voyage,  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia ;  nor  durst 
Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  once  intended,  to  oppose 
their  landing  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged 
hitherto  to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  sentiments, 
now  declared  cpenly  in  favour  of  Philip.  The  treaty 
of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all 
agreed  to  exclude  from  the  government  of  Castile  a 
prince  who,  by  consenting  to  disjoin  Aragon  and 
Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern 
for  its  true  interests.  Ferdinand  meanwhile,  aban- 
doned by  almost  all  the  Castilians,  disconcerted  by 
their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should  peace- 
ably relinquish  his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to 
maintain  it,  earnestly  solicited  an  interview  with  his 
son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Manuel,  studiously 
avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  resisting  such  a  torrent.  Per- 
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dinand  consented  by  treaty  to  resign  the  regency  of 
Castile  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  retire  into  his 
hereditary  dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  masterships'  of  the  military  orders,  and  that 
share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies  which  Isabella  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between 
the  princes  was  no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed 
to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency.  Philip 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid  re- 
tinue of  Castilian  nobles,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared  without  any  pomp, 
attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  miues,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion,  Don  John  Manuel  had 
the  pleasure  of  displaying  before  the  monarch  whom 
he  had  deserted  the  extensive  influence  which  he 
had  acquired  over  his  new  master :  while  Ferdinand 
suffered,  in  presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two 
most  cruel  mortifications  which  an  artful  and  am- 
bitious prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached 
in  conduct  and  stripped  of  power. 

Not  long  after  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and 
hoping  that  some  favourable  accident  would  soon 
open  the  way  to  his  return  into  Castile,  he  took  care 
to  protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the 
treaty  concluded  with  his  son-in-law,  being  extorted 
by  force,  ousht  to  be  deemed  void  of  all  obligation. 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a 
youthful  joy.  The  unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he 
derived  it,  remained,  during  all  these  contests,  under 
the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom 
allowed  to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  though  he 
had  often  desired  it,  was  refused  access  to  her ;  and 
Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  cortes  to 
declare  her  incapable  of  government,  that  an  undi- 
vided power  mignt  be  lodged  in  his  hands  until  his 
son  should  attain  to  full  age.  But  such  was  the 
partial  attachment  of  the  C^tilians  to  their  native 
princess,  that  though  Manuel  had  the  address  to 
gain  some  members  of  the  cortes  assembled  at 
Valladolid,  and  others  were  willing  to  gratify  their 
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new  sovereign  in  his  first  request,  the  gruit  body  of 
the  representatives  refused  their  consent  to  a  decla- 
ration which  they  thoojriit  so  injurious  to  the  blood 
of  their  monardis.  They  were  unanimous,  how- 
ever, in  acknowledging  Joanna  and  Philip  queen 
and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  of 
Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during 
Philip's  administration.  A  fever  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  nis  age,  when  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  been 
so  eager  to  obtain,  full  three  months. 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought  of 
course  to  have  devolved  upon  Joanna.  But  the 
shock  occasioned  by  a  disaster  so  unexpected  as  the 
death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her 
understanding,  and  her  incapacity  for  government. 
During  all  the  time  of  Philip*s  si^ness,  no  entreaty 
could  prevail  on  her,  though  in  the  sixth  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  When 
he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed  one  tear,  or 
utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and  settled. 
She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  mth  the  same 
tenderness  and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive ;  and 
though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to  be  buried,  she 
soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a 
splendid  dress :  and  having  heard  from  some  monk  a 
legendary  tale  of  a  king  who  revived  after  he  had 
been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes  almost 
constantly  fixed  on  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy 
moment  of  its  return  to  life.  While  in  this  state  of 
grief  and  anxiety,  and  about  three  months  after  the 
death  of  Philip,  she  bore  the  princess  Catherine. 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable 
of  governing  a  great  kingdom;  and  Joanna,  who 
made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the  loss  and 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have 
thought  her  attention  to  public  affairs  an  impious 
neglect  of  those  duties  which  she  owed  to  him. 
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Bui  though  she  declmed  assuming  the  administration 
herself,  yet,  by  a  strange  caprice  of  jealousy,  she  re- 
fused to  commit  it  to  any  .other  person ;  and  no  en- 
treaty of  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name  a 
regent,  or  even  to  sign  such  papers  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  justice  and  the  security  ol 
the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the 
greatest  perplexity.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a 
reffent  both  on  account  of  Joann^i's  frenzy  and  the 
infancy  of  her  son;  and  as  there  was  not  amon^  the 
nobles  any  person  so  eminently  distinguished  either 
by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities  as  to  be  called  by 
the  public  voioe  to  tibat  high  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  The  former  claimed  that  dig- 
nity as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  testament  of  Isabella;  the  latter  thought 
himself  the  legal  guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmity,  he  already 
considered  as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility 
as  had  lately  been  most  active  in  compelling  Fer- 
dinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so 
soon  to  his  former  dignity.  They  dreaded  the  re- 
turn of  A  monarch  not  apt  to  forgive,  and  who,  to 
those  defects  with  which  they  were  already  acquaint- 
ed, added  that  resentment  which  the  remembrance 
of  their  behaviour,  and  reflection  upon  his  own  dis- 
grace, must  naturally  have  excited.  Though  none 
of  these  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  Castile ;  he  had 
not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  preten- 
sions; nor  could  his  claim  be  admitted  witnout  a 
public  declaration  of  Joanna's  in^acity  for  govern- 
ment, an  indignity  to  which,  notwitlistanding  the 
notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Cas- 
tilians could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the 
nobles  who  considered  themselves  as  most  obnoxious 
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to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for  Maximilian, 
and  o£fered  to  support  his  claim  with  all  their  in« 
terest.  Maximilian,  always  enterprising  and  deci- 
sive in  council,  though  feeble  and  dilatory  in  execu- 
tion, eagerly  embraced  the  o£fer.  But  a  series  of 
ineffectual  negotiations  was  the  only  consequence  of 
this  transaction.  The  emperor,  as  usual,  asserted 
his  rights  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal, 
and  performed  nothing. 

A  few  days  before  tne  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand 
had  set  out  for  Naples,  that,  by  his  own  presence,  he 
might  put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  great  captain,  whose  important  services 
and  cautious  conduct  did  not  screen  him  from  the 
suspicions  of  his  jealous  master.  Though  an  ac- 
count of  his  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto- 
fino,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  he  was  so  solicitous 
to  cQscover  the  secret  intrigues  which  he  supposed 
the  great  captain  to  have  been  carrying  db,  and  to 
establish  his  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions,  by  removing  him  from 
the  supreme  command  there,  that,  rather  than  dis- 
continue his  voyage,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  even  to  risk,  by  this  delay, 
his  obtaining  possession  of  the  government  of  that 
kingdom. 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  his  adherents  could  have  prevented  the  bad 
effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  tnough  he  had 
been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  Isabella,  contrary  to 
the  inclination  of  Ferdinand,  and  though  he  could 
have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under 
the  administration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to 
distinguish  1dm  W  extraordinary  marks  of  atten- 
tion, was  nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  his  countxj  before  his  own  grandeur, 
and  to  declare  that  Castile  could  never  be  so  hap- 
pily governed  as  by  a  prince  whom  long  experience 
had  rendered  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  true 
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interest.  The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his 
countrymen  to  this  opinion,  induced  him  to  lay  aside 
lomewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness. 

He  condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the 
disaffected  nobles,  and  employed  address  as  well  as 
arguments  to  persuade  them.  Ferdinand  seconded 
his  endearours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  to 
some  of  the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by 
letters  full  of  complaisance  to  all,  he  gained  many  of 
his  most  violent  opponents.  Tliough  many  cabals 
were  formed,  and  some  commotions  were  excited, 
yet  when  Ferdinand,  after  having  settled  the  affairs 
of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile,  he  entered  upon  the 
administration  without  opposition.  The  prudence 
with  which  he  exercised  nis  authority  in  that  king, 
dom,  equalled  the  good  fortune  by  which  he  haid 
recovered  it.  By  a  moderate  but  steady  adminis- 
tration, free  from  partiality  and  from  resentment,  he 
entirely  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person,  and 
secured  to  them,  during  the  remainder  ot  his  life,  as 
much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  with 
the  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  which  still 
subsisted  among  them  in  fuU  vigour. 

Nor  was  tho  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  his  he- 
reditanr  kingdoms  the  only  obligation  which  the 
archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of  his 
grandfather;  it  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that 
period^  to  have  verv  important  additions  made  to  the 
dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign.  On  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  of  no 
small  value,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit  very  un- 
common in  a  monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army 
against  the  Moors  of  that  country;  and  with  a 
generosity  and  magnificence  still  more  singular,  de< 
frayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his 
own  revenues.  In  Europe,  Ferdinand,  under  pre- 
tences no  less  frivolous  than  unjust,  as  well  as  by 
artifices  the  most  shameful  ond  treacherous,  expelled 
John  d' Albert,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from  the  tnrone 
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ot  Navarre ;  and  seizing  on  that  kingdom,  extended 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  the  Py- 
renees on  the  one  hand  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
on  the  other. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing 
the  archduke  which  influenced  Ferdinand  in  this  or 
in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  more  apt  to 
consider  that  youxig  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one 
day  wrest  out  of  his  ^ands  the  government  of  Castile, 
than  as  a  grandson,  for  whose  interest  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  administration.  This  jealousy  soon 
be^ot  aversion  and  even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  de- 
prived Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the  imtimely  death 
of  that  prince,  he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason, 
an  excessive  solicitude  to  have  other  children.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  being  now 
of  an  advanced  age,  he  speedily  sunk  into  such  an 
habitual  languor  and  dejection  of  mind  as  rendered 
him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public 
affairs,  and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements^  on  which 
he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed  much  time. 

Unwilling,  however,  even  at  the  approach  of  death 
to  admit  a  thought  of  relinquishing  any  portion  of 
his  authority^  he  removed  continually  from  place  to 
place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  forget 
it.  Though  his  strength  declined  every  day,  none 
of  his  attendants  durst  mention  his  condition ;  nor 
would  he  admit  his  father  confessor,  who  thought 
such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  pre- 
sence. At  last  the  danger  became  so  imminent  that 
it  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived the  intimation  with  a  decent  fortitude ;  and 
touched  perhaps  with  compunction  at  the  injustice 
which  he  had  done  his  grandson,  or  influenced  by 
the  honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajal,  Zapara,  and 
Vargas,  his  most  ancient  and  faithful  counsellor^ 
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he  consented  to  alter  the  will  which  he  had  made  in 
ikvour  of  Prince  Ferdinand ;  and  by  a  new  deed  he 
left  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  and 
allotted  to  prinoe  Ferdinand,  instead  of  that  throne 
of  which  he  thought  himself  almost  secure,  an  incon- 
siderable establishment  of  50,000  ducats  a-year. 
He  died  a  few  hours  after  signing  this  will,  on  tho 
23d  day  of  January,  1516. 

Charles,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  de^. 
scended  by  his  death,  was  near  the  full  age  of  six- 
teen. He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  his  paternal  dominions.  Market  of  Austria, 
his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of  York,  the  sister  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  ^at  virtue  and  abilities,  had 
the  care  of  forming  his  early  youth.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  tbo  Flemings  committed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than 
the  authority  of  regent.  Maximilian  made  choice  of 
'William  de  Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  his  grandson. 
That 'nobleman  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  important  office, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  fidelity. 
Under  Chievres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor. This  preferment,  which  opened  his  way  to 
the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he 
owed  not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean ; 
nor  to  his  interest,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  arts 
of  a  court ;  but  to  the  opinion  which  his  countrymen 
entertained  of  his  learning.  But  whatever  admira- 
tion this  procured  him  in  an  illiterate  age,  it  was 
soon  found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  retirement 
of  a  college,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  with- 
out any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no 
means  qualified'for  rendering  science  agreeable  to  a 
young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an 
early  aversion  to  learning,  4tnd  an  excessive  fondness 
for  those  violent  and  martial  exercises,  to  excel  in 
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which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  only  studj. 
of  persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chievres  encouraged 
this  teste,  either  from  a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil 
by  indulgence,  or  from  too  slight  an  opinion  of  the 
adyantages  of  literary  accomplishments.  He  in- 
structed him,  however,  with  great  care  in  the  arts  of 
government;  he  made  him  stud^  the  history  not 
only  of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which 
they  were  connected ;  he  accustomed  him,  from  the 
time  of  his  assuming  the  government  of  Flanders  in 
the  year  1515,  to  attend  to  business ;  he  persuaded 
him  to  peruse  all  papers  relating  to  public  affair^;  to 
be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  privy-counsel- 
lors, and  to  propose  to  them  himself  those  matters 
concerning  which  he  required  their  opinion.  From 
such  an  education  Charles  contracted  habits  of 
gravity  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his 
time  of  life.  The  first  openings  of  his  genius  did 
not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  maturer  age 
displayed.  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  im- 
petuosity of  spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an 
active  and  enterprising  manhood.  Nor  did  his  early 
obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites, 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  judgment  which 
afterwards  directed  the  affairs  of  one  half  of  Europe. 
But  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  external  accom- 
plishments of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address, 
and  viewing  his  character  with  that  partiality  which 
is  always  shewn  to  princes  during  their  youth,  enter- 
tained sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to  those 
crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of 
Ferdinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the 
view  which  I  have  given  of  their  political  constitu- 
tion, were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  which  required 
an  administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent. 

During  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no 
internal  commotion,  it  is  true,  had  arisen  in  Spain. 
His  superior  abilities  had  .enabled  him  to  restrain  the 
turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  jea,- 
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lowy  of  the  commons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his 
domestic  government,  by  the  sagacity  with  which 
he  conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the 
high  opinion  that  his  subjects  entertained  of  both,  he 
had  preserved  among  them  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution  in  wUch 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  disorder  were  so  copi- 
ously mingled.  But  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
these  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and  faction 
and  discontent,  from  being  lon^  repressed,  were 
ready  to  break  out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in 
his  last  will  taken  a  most  prudent  precaution,  by  ap- 
pointing  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to 
oe  sole  regent  of  Castile,  until  the  arrival  of  his 
grandson  in  Spain.  The  singular  character  of  this 
man,  and  the  extraordinary  Qualities  which  marked 
him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a 
particular  description.  He  was  descended  of  an 
honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy,  family :  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  incli- 
nations,  having  determined  him  to  enter  into  the 
church,  he  early  obtained  benefices  of  gpreat  value, 
and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
preferment.  All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at 
once ;  and  after  undergoii^  a  vei^  severe  noviciate, 
assumed  the  habit  of  St.  mncis  m  a  monastery  of 
Observantine  Friars,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders  in 
the  Romish  church.  There  he  soon  became  eminent 
for  his  uncommon  austerity  of  manners,  and  for  those 
excesses  of  superstitious  devotion  which  are  the 
proper  charactenstics  of  the  monastic  life.  But  not- 
withstanding these  extravagances,  to  which  wetkk. 
and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually  prone,  his 
understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive, 
retained  its  full  vigour,  ana  acquired  him  such  great 
authority  in  his  own  order  as  raised  him  to  be  their 
provincial.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  procured 
tiim  the  office  of  father  confessor  to  queen  Isabella, 
which  Uo  accepted  with  the  utmost  reluctance.     He 
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preserved  in  a  court  the  same  austerity  of  mannen 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.  He 
continued  to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  sub- 
sisted only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of  mortification  were 
■as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous. 
Isabella,  pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him, 
not  long  after,  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  which, 
next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dignity  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a 
Srmness  which  nothing  but  the  anthoritative  injunc> 
tion  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome.  Nor  did 
this  height^  of  promotion  change  Ids  manners. 
Though  obliged  to  display  in  public  that  magnifi- 
cence which  became  his  station,  he  himself  retained 
his  monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he 
constantly  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the 
rents  in  which  he  used  to  patch  with  his  own  hands. 
He  at  no  time  used  linen,  but  was  commonly  clad  in 
hair-cloth.  He  slept  constantly  in  his  habit,  most 
frequently  on  the  ground  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a 
bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  the  delicacies  which 
appeared  at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  that 
simple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed. 
Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to 
the  manners  of  the  world,  he  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  affairs;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
called  by  his  station,  and  by  the  high  opinion  which 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entertamed  of  him,  to  take  a 
principal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  dis- 
played talents  for  business  which  rendered  the  fame 
of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his  sanctity.  His 
political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  cha- 
racter, and  partook  both  of  its  virtues  and  its  defects. 
His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes  vast 
and  magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his 
intentions,  he  pursued  these  with  unremitting  and 
undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  from  his  early 
youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  shewed  little 
indulgence  towards  those  of  other  men.     Taught  by 
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Ml  system  of  religion  to  cbeck  even  his  most  imio- 
ceht  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  every  thinff  to 
which  he  could  affix  the  name  of  elegance  or  plea- 
sure.  Thouffh  free  from  any  saspioion  of  cruelty, 
he  discoverea  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind  and  austerity  of  charac- 
ter, peculiar  to  the  monastic  profession,  and  which 
can  hardly  be  conceived  in  a  country  where  that  is 
unknown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed 
the  regency  of  Castile;  and  though  Ximenes  was 
then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural  in- 
trepidity of  mind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without  hesitation. 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  sent  into  Spain  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced 
full  powers  from  the  archduke  to  assume  the  name 
and  authority  of  regent  upon  the  demise  of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spania^rds 
to  the  government  of  a  stranger,  and  so  unequal  the 
abilities  of  the  two  competitors, -that  Adrian's  claim 
would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  him- 
self, from  complaisance  to  his  new  master,  had  not 
consented  to  acknowledge  him  as  regent,  and  to 
carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  with  him. 
By  this,  however,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely 
nominal.  Ximenes,  though  he  treated  him  with 
great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained,  the  whoiH 
power  in  his  own  hands. 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand,  who,  having  been 
flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme  power, 
bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater 
impatience  than  a  prince  at  a  period  of  life  so  early 
could  have  been  supposed  to  feel.  Ximenes,  under 
pretence  of  providing  more  effectually  for  his  safety, 
removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  the  place  in  wMch 
he  had  been  educated,  to  Madrid,  where  he  fixed  the 
residence  of  the  court.     There  he  was  under  the 
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cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  hu 
domestics,  was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention. 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Low 
Countries  gave  great  disquiet  to  the  cardinal,  and 
convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  an  inexperienced  prince,  un- 
der the  influence  of  counsellois  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No  sooner  did  the 
account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  nis  Flemish  ministeis,  re- 
solved to  assume  the  title  of  king.  By  the  laws  of 
Spain,  the  sole  right  to  the  crowns  both  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  though  her 
infirmities  disqualified  her  from  governing,  this  in- 
capacity  had  not  been  declared  by  any  public  act  of 
the  cortes  'in  either  kingdom,  so  uiat  the  Spaniards 
considered  this  resolution  not  only  as  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  privileges,  but  as  an  unnatural  usurpa- 
tion in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  mother,  to- 
wards whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he 
manifested  a  less  delicate  regard  than  her  subjects 
had  always  expressed.  The  Flemish  court,  how- 
ever, havmg  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the 
emperor  to  address  letters  to  Chiurles  as  king  of 
Castile,  (the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pretended,  had 
a  riffht  as  head  of  the  church,  and  the  latter  as  head 
of  the  empire,  to  confer  this  title,)  instructions  were 
sent  to  Xmienes,  to  prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  measure  as  no  less  unpopu- 
lar than  unnecessary,  resolved  to  exert  all  his  autho- 
rity and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  and 
immediately  assembled  siich  of  the  nobles  as  were 
then  at  court.  "What  Charles  required  was  laid  be- 
fore them ;  and  when,  instead  of  complying  with  his 
demands,  they  began  to  murmur  agamst  such  an 
unprecedented  encroachment  on  their  privileges, 
and  to  talk  high  of  the  x^hts  of  Joanna,  and  tkeir 
oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  ]sjmencs  hastily  interposed, 
and,  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was  na» 
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tural  to  him,  told  them  that  they  were  not  called 
now  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey ;  that  their  sovereign 
did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  sub- 
mission ;  and  *  This  day,'  added  he, '  Charles  shall  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Castile  in  Madrid;  and  the  rest 
of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  this  example.' 
On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the 
secret  discontents  of  many  persons  of  distinction, 
Charles's  title  was  universally  recognised.  In  Ara- 
gon,  where  the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more 
extensive,  and  the  abilities  as  well  as  authority  of 
the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whom  Ferdinand  had 
appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Ximenes,  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of 
Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he  acknowledged 
there  imder  way  other  character  but  that  of  prince, 
until  his  arrival  in  Spain. 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated 
power,  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  he  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with  the 
character  of  regent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  mo- 
narch, and  adopted  schemes  for  extending  the  regal 
authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much  intrepicuty 
and  ardour  as  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  adU 
vantages  resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbi- 
tant privileges  of  the  Castilian  nobles  circumscribed 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow 
limits,  rniese  privile^s  the  cardinal  considered  as 
so  many  unjust  extortions  from  the  crown,  and  de- 
termined to  abridge  them. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency, 
several  of  the  nobles,  fancying  that  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
began  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to'prosecute,  bv 
force  of  arms,  private  quarrels  and  pretensions  which 
the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged  them  to  dis- 
semble or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had 
taken  into  pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and 
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defeated  all  their  designs  with  unexpected  vigour 
and  facility;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  au- 
thors of  these  disorders  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced 
them  to  acts  of  submission  extremely  mortifying  to 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Castilian  grandees. 

But  while  uie  cardinal's  attaioks  were  confined  to 
individuals,  and  every  act  of  rigour  was  iustified  by 
the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the  forms  of 
justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenitj,  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  jealousy  or  complamt.  It 
was  not  so  with  his  next  measure,  which,  oy  striking 
at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  gene- 
ral aiann  to  the  whole  order.  By  the  feudal  con- 
stitution the  military  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition  were 
called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  to  fol- 
low their  banners.  A  king  with  scanty  revenues 
and  a  limited  prerogative  depended  on  those  potent 
barons  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their 
forces  he  attacked  his  enemies,  and  with  them  he 
defended  his  kingdom.  While  at  the  head  of  troops 
attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and 
accustomed  to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  autho- 
rity was  precarious  and  his  efforts  feeble.  FVom 
this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenary  standing  armies  were  unknown 
under  the  feudal  government,  and  would  have  been 
odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  every  city  in  Castile  to 
enrol  a  certain  number  of  its  burgesses,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  on 
Sundays  and  holidays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  offi- 
cers to  commind  them  at  the  public  expense ;  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  private  men,  promised 
them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions. 
The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Moors  from  Africa, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  some  force  always  ready 
to  oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for 
this  mnovation.     The  object  really  in  view  was  to 
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secure  the  kin;  a  body  of  troops  independent  of  his 
barons,  and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance 
their  power.  During  the  cardinal's  administration 
he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ;  but 
soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely  dropp^. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  tiie  nobility  encouraged  him  to 
attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions,  which 
were  no  less  exorlntant. 

The  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks, 
began  to  think  of  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their 
order.  Many  cabus  were  fonned,  loud  complaints 
fvere  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken; 
but  before  they  proceeded  to  extremities,  they  ap- 
pointed some  of  th^ir  number  to  examine  the  powers 
m  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of 
luch  high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke 
de  Infantando,  and  the  Conde  de  Benevento,  grandees 
of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this  commission. 
Ximencs  received  them  with  cold  civility;  and  in 
answer  to  their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of 
Ferdinand  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent,  to- 
gether with  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Churles. 
To  both  these  the^  objected ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  their  validity.  As  the  conversation  grew 
warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards  a  balcony, 
from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery. 
'  Behold,*  says  he,  pointing  to  thA  and  raising  his 
voice, '  ^e  powers  which  I  have  received  from  his 
catholic  majesty.  With  these  I  govern  Castile ;  and 
with  these  I  will  govern  it  until  the  king,  your  mas- 
ter and  mine,  takes  possession  of  his  kugdonu'  A 
declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against 
a  man  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared  for  his  de- 
fence, was  what  despair  (done  would  dictate.  All 
thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  car- 
dinal's administration  wero  laid  aside;  and,  except 
from  some  slight  commotions  excited  by  the  private 
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resentment  of  particular  uobL'i-  i,  the  tranquillitjf 
of  Castile  suffered  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish 
nobility  that  obstacles  arose  to  the  execution  of  the 
cardinal's  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  struggle  to 
maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuming 
upon  their  favour  with  the  young  idng,  aimed  at  di- 
recting the  afiEairs  of  Spain  as  well  as  those  of  their 
own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  in- 
dependent spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him 
rather  as  a  rival  who  might  circumscribe  their  power, 
than  as  a  minister  who  by  his  prudence  and  vigour 
was  addins-  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  3ieir 
master.  Every  complaint  against  his  administration 
was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the  courtiers  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Unnecessary  obstructions  were 
thrown  by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  mea- 
sures ;  and  though  they  could  not  either  with  de- 
cency or  safety  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  recent, 
they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  bv  dividing 
it.  They'  soon  discovered  that  Adrian  or  Utrecht, 
already  joined  with  him  in  office,  had  neither  genius 
nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his 
proceedings ;  and  thereiore  Charles,  by  their  advice, 
added  to  the  commission  of  regency  La  Chau,  a 
gentleman,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of 
Holland ;  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address, 
the  latter  for  1^  firmness.  Ximenes,  though  no 
stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the  Flemish 
courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with 
which  they  were  invested ;  but  when  they  came  to 
enter  u^on  business,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air 
of  superiority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and 
still  retained  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  The 
Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people  to  the  government  of  strangers,  approved  of 
all  his  efforts  to  preserve  his  own  authority.  Event 
the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national  paf«iVi),  eni 
forgetting  their  jealousies  and  discom<m*j    rVj; 
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rather  to  see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  their  countrymen  whom  they  feared,  than  in  those 
of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximencs,  though  engaged  in  such  great  schemes 
of  domestic  policy,  and  embarrassed  by  the  artifices 
and  intrigues  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  the  bur. 
den  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support  The  one  was 
in  Navarre,  which  was  invaded  by  its  unfortunate 
monarch,  John  d' Albert.  The  death  of  Ferdinand, 
the  absence  of  Charles,  the  discord  and  disaffection 
which  reined  among  the  Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to 
present  hmi  with  a  &TOurable  opportunity  of  recover- 
mg  his  dominions.  The  cardmal's  vigilance,  how- 
ever, defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  While 
the  king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  in 
the  siege  of  St.  ^an  Pied  en  Fort,  Villalva,  an 
officer  of  great  experience  and  courage,  attacked  the 
other  by  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  kinff 
instantly  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  war.  But  as  Navarre  was  filled  at 
that  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly  fortified  and 
weakly  garrisoned,  which,  being  unable  to  resist  an 
enemy,  served  only  to  furnish  him  with  places  of 
retreat,  Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  his 
measures,  ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled 
except  Pampeluna,  the  fortifications  of  which  he 
proposed  to  render  very  strong.  To  this  uncommon 
precaution  Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre. 

The  other  war,  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa 
against  the  famous  adventurer  Horuc  Barbarossa, 
who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by  his 
singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  was  far  from  being  equally  successful. 
The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general,  and  the  rash 
valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an 
easy  victory.  Many  perished  in  the  battle,  more  in 
the  retreat,  and  the  remainder  returned  into  Spain 
covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however, 
with  which  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  only 
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one  he  experienced  during  his  administration,  addei^ 
new  lustre  to  his  character. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  con- 
duct of  the  Flemish  court  proved  the  cause  of 
constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  the  cardinal,  but  to 
the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities 
of  Chievres,  the  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the 
young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble  and  sordid 
avarice.  During  the  time  of  Charles's  residence  in 
Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders  to  offices 
or  to  favour,  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discove.  ed 
that  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres  it  was  vain  t..^ 
hope  for  preferment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagadty  to 
find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing  his  protec- 
tion. Great  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  of 
Spain.  Every  thing  was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  After  the  example  of  Chievres, 
the  inferior  Flemish  ministers  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
which  became  as  general  and  avowed  as  it  was 
infamous.  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  rage 
when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country  set  to  sale  by«6trangers  un- 
concerned for  its  honour  or  its  happiness.  Smenes, 
disinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and  a 
stranger,  from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the 
passion  of  avarice,  inveighed  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness  against  the  venality  of  the  Flemings.  He  re- 
presented to  the  king,  in  strong  terms,  ^e  murmurs 
and  indignation  whi(m  their  behaviour  excited  among 
a  free  and  high-spirited  ^ople,  and  besought  him  tL 
set  out,  without  loss  of  time,  for  Spain,  that,  by  his 
presence,  he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were 
gathering  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  tor 
long  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions  in  Spain. 
Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way,  and 
detained  him  •  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  war 
which  the  league  of  Cambray  had  kindled  in  Italy 
still  subsisted;  though,  during  its  course,  the  turmiiw 
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of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it  had  changed  their 
destination  and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in 
Alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had  at  first  combined 
to  destroy  ;  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  parried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their 
original  ally,  to  the  valour  of  whose  troops  the  con- 
federacy had  been  indebted*  in  a  great  measure  for 
its  success.  Together  with  his  kingdoms  Ferdinand 
transmitted  this  war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian,  always  fond  of  new 
enterprises,  would  persuade  the  young  monarch  to 
epter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  uie  Hemings,  who 
had  long  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  which, 
during  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  grown  to  a  great 
height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded 
a  rupture  with  France ;  and  Chievres,  sagacious  to 
discern  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and  not 
warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth, 
warmly  declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the 
French  nation.  Francis  I.  destitute  of  allies,  and 
solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of 
accommodation.  '  Chievres  himself  conducted  the 
negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles:  Gouffier  ap- 
peared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  A  few  days 
after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence 
between  the  two  monarchs;  the  chief  articles  in 
which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  in  marriage  to 
Charles  his  eldest  daughter  the  princess  Louise,  an 
infant  of  a  year  old,  and,  as  her  dowry,  should  make 
over  to  him'  all  his  claims  and  pretensions  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  of 
Charles's  being  already  in  possession  of  Naples,  he 
should,  until  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage, 
pay  100,000  crowns  a-year  to  the  French  king,  and 
the  half  of  that  sum  annually,  as  long  as  the  princ^ 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in 
Spain,  the  heirs  of  the  king  of  Navarre  may  repre- 
sent to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom ;  and  if,  after 
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ezamining  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satis- 
faction, Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to  assist  them 
with  all  his  forces.  This  alliance  not  onlj  united 
Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians, to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  those  powers ; 
which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and  tedious 
war  that  the  league  of  Cambray  had  occasioned. 
Europe  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  universal  tranquillity, 
and  was  indebted  for  that  blessing  to  two  princes 
whose  rivalship  and  ambition  kept  it  in  perpetual 
discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their 
reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon  Charles  secured  a  safe 
passage  into  Spain.  It  was  not,  however,  the  in- 
terest of  his  Flemish  mimsters  that  he  should  visit 
that  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders, 
the  revenues  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there, 
and  they  engrossed,  without  any  competitors,  all  the 
effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  country 
became  the  seat  of  government,  and  all  favours  were 
diq>ensed  by  tiiem.  Of  all  these  advantages  they 
ran  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived,  irom  the 
moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.  But 
what  Chievres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was  an  inter- 
view between  the  king  and  Ximenes.  He  was  afraid 
the  cardinal  might  obtain  an  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  young  monarch,  which  would  materially  di- 
minish that  which  he  possessed.  For  these  reasons 
all  the  Flemish  counsellors  combined  to^  retard  the 
king's  departure;  and  Charles,  unsuspicious  from 
want  of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  country, 
suffered  himself  to  be  unnecessarily  detained  in  the 
Netherlands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the  treaty  of 
Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice 
of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  and  the  impatient 
murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed  oi^him 
at  last  to  embark.  He  was  attended  not  only  by 
Chievres,  hif  prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and 
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splendid  train  of  the  Flemish  nohles,  fond  of  behold- 
ing  the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty,  of 
their  prince.  After  a  dangerous  Yojage  he  landed 
at  \^la  ^^ciosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  was 
received  with  such  loud  acclamations  of  joy  as  a  new 
monarch  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently  desired  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to 
their  sovereign  from  all  parts  of  the  lungdom,  and 
displayed  a  magnificence  which  the  Flemings  were 
unable  to  emulate. 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the 
king  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  his  dominions,  vras 
advancing  towards  the  coast  as  fast  as  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order  to  receive 
him.  During  his  regency,  and  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated  in  no  degree  the 
rigour  or  frequeney  of  his  mortifications;  and  to 
these  he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business 
as  would  have  worn  out  the  most  youthful  and 
vigorous  constitution.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of 
life  the  infirmities  of  age  daily  grew  upon  him.  On 
his  journey  a  violent  disorder  seized  him  at  Bos 
Equillos,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms; 
which  his  followers  considered  as  the  effects  of 
poison,  but  could  not  agree  whether  the  crime 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  me  hatred  of  the  I^Minish 
nobles,  or  to  the  malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers. 
This  accident  obliging  him  to  stop  short,  he  wrote 
to  Charles,  and  wiw  his  usual  boldness  advised  lum 
to  dismoiss  aU  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose  num. 
bers  and  credit  gave  offence  already  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  would  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
whole  people.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  de- 
sired to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  that  he 
might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the 
temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only 
the  Fleminffs,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employed 
all  their  address,  and  industriously  kept  Charles  at  a 
distance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which  the  car. 
dinal  bad   removed.      Through  their  suggestions 
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every  measure  that  he  recommended  was  rejected ; 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make  him  feel,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on 
the  decline ;  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such  a 
choice  was  always  made  as  was  deemed  most  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treat- 
ment with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  indignation  and 
complaints.  While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which 
after  a  few  cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese,  that  after  a  life 
of  such  continued  labour  he  might  end  his  days  in 
tranquillity.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes. 
His  haughty  mind,  it  is  probable,  could  not  survive 
disgrace ;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could  not  bear 
the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his 
country.  Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  em- 
brace, certain  it  is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after 
reading  the  letter.  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  success  of  his  schemes,  during  a  regency  of  only 
twenty  months,  leave  it  doubtful  whether  his  sa- 
gacity in  council,  his  prudence  in  conduct,  or  his 
boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  |^eatest  praise. 
His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for 
wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime 
minister  mentioned  in  history  whom  his  contem- 
poraries  reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  to  whom  the 
people  under  his  government  ascribed  the  power  of 
working  nuracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made 
Ills  public  entry  with  great  pomp  into  Valladolid, 
whither  he  had  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile.- 
Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  ot 
king,  that  title  had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the 
cortes.  The  Spaniards  considering  Joanna  as  pos- 
lessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  ex- 
ample of  a  son's  having  enjoyed  the  title  of  king 
during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in  their 
history,  the  cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous 
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respect  for  ancient  forms,  and  that  ayersfon  to  in- 
novation, which  are  conspicuous  in  popular  assem- 
blies. The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the 
address,  the  artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  minis- 
ters, prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim  him  king, 
in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they 
appointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all 
public  acts.  But  when  they  made  this  concession, 
they  declared  that  if  at  any  future  period  Joanna 
should  recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole 
authority  should  return  into  her  hands.  At  the 
same  time  they  voted  a  free  gift  of  600,000  ducats 
to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable 
than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former  monarch. 
Notwithstanding  this  obsequiousness  of  the  cortes 
to  the  will  of  the  Ung,  the  most  violent  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  with  his  government  began  to  break 
out  in  the  kingdom.  Chievres  had  acquired  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  monarch  the  ascendant  not  only 
of  a  tutor  but  of  a  parent.  Charles  seemed  to  have 
no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspired, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his 
mouth.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  by  Flemings ; 
no  person  got  access  to  nim  without  their  permis- 
sion, nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  m  their 
presence.  Unfortunately  for  Charles  these  favourites 
were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass  wealth 
seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim.  All  honours, 
offices,  and  benefices,  were  eiuier  engrossed  by  the 
Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by  them.  Chievres,  his 
wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of 
Ximenes,  had  imprudently  raised  to  be  chancellor  of 
Castile,  vied  with  each  other  in  all  the  refinements 
of  extortion  and  venality.  The  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam de  Croy,  Chievres*  nephew,  a  young  man  not 
of  canonical  age,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  ex- 
asperated the  Spaniards  more  than  all  these  exac- 
tions. They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stranger 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  bene- 
fice in  the  kingdom,  not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as  an 
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insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  clergy  and  laity, 
the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation, 
joined  in  exclaiming  against  it. 

Charles,  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his 
administration,  set  out  for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of 
Araf  on,  that  he  might  be  present  in  the  cortes  of 
that  Kingdom.  On  lus  way  thither  he  took  leave  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  into.  Germany  on 
the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grandfather  Maxinulian 
in  his  old  age.  To  tma  prudent  precaution  Charles 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  dominions. 
During  the  violent  commotions  which  arose  there 
soon  if  ter  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  infallibly 
have  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince  who  was  tiie 
darling  of  the  whole  nation ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want 
ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have  prompted 
him  to  accept  of  the  offer. 

The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged 
Charles  as  king,  nor  would  the^  allow  the  cortes  to 
be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  m  that  of  the  Justiza, 
to  whom,  during  an  interregnum,  this  privilege  be^ 
longed.  The  opposition  Charles  had  to  struggle 
with  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon  was  more  violent  and 
obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile; after  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  members  to  confer  on 
him  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother. 
At  the  same  time  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn 
oath  which  the  Aragonese  exacted  of  their  kings, 
never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights  or  liberties. 
When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the  members  were 
still  more  intractable;  many  months  elapsed  before 
thev  would  agree  to  grant  Charles  200,000  ducats, 
and  that  sum  they  appropriated  so  strictly  for  pay- 
ing debts  of  the  crown  which  had  long  been  for- 
gotten, that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the 
king's  hands. 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  ambas- 
sadors arrived  at  Saragossa  from  Francis  I.  and  the 
young  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitufdon 
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of  that  kingdom,  in  terms  of  tbe  treaty  of  Noyon. 
But  neither  Charles  nor  the  Castilian  nobles,  whom 
le  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered  any  incli- 
nation to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  comerence 
held  soon  after  at  Montpelier,  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  altogether  fruitless ; 
while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpa- 
tion, the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  im- 
portance. 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia, 
where  he  wasted  as  much  time,  encountered  more 
difficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  every  province  of 
Spain  by  their  extortions,  that  the  desire  of  mortify- 
ing them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice,  aug- 
mented the  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usuu- 
ly  conduct  their  deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the 
weight  and  rigour  of  the  oppressive  schemes  carried 
on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to  submit 
with  a  tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  ren- 
dered them  the  objects  of  scorn  to  their  fellow-sub- 
jects in  the  other  kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  Se- 
ville, and  several  other  cities  of  the  first  rank,  entered 
into  a  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the 
nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither 
the  public  spirit  nor  the  resolution  which  became 
their  order,  the  confederates  laid  before  the  king  a 
full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the 
maladministration  of  his  favourites.  The  prefer- 
ment  of  strangers,  the  exportation  of  the  current 
coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of 
which  they  chiefly  complained;  and  of  these  they 
demanded  redress  with  that  boldness  which  is  na* 
tural  to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  pre- 
sented at  first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards 
at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated  with  great  neglect. 
The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities  at  tliis 
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juncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union 

among  the  commons'  of  Castile,  which  net  lon^  after 

threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convulsions  as 

shook  the  throne,  and  almost  overturned  the  consti* 

tution. 

Soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  re- 
ceived the  account  of  an  event  which  interested  him 
much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians  or 
the  scruples  of  the  cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  an  occurrence 
of  small  importance  in  itself,  for  he  was  a  prince 
conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his  power, 
nor  his  abilities ;  but  rendered  by  its  consequences 
more  memorable  than  any  that  had  happened  during 
several  ages.  It  broke  uiat  profound  and  universal 
peace  which  then  reigned  in  die  Christian  world ;  it 
excited  a  rivalship  between  two  princes,  which  threw 
all  Europe  into  agitation,  and  kindled  wars  more  ge- 
neral and  of  longer  duration  than  had  hhherto  been 
known  in  modem  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by^  the  expedition  of 
the  French  king  Charles  VIIL  into  Itafy,  had  in- 
spired the  European  princes  with  new  ideas  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
claims  of  the  empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states 
were  numerous ;  its  jurisdiction  over  others  was  ex- 
tensive: and  though  the  former  had  been  almost 
abandoned,  and  the  latter  seldom  exercised  under 
princes  of  slender  abilities  and  of  little  influence, 
It  was  obvious  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed of  i>ower  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employ- 
ed as  engines  for  stretching  his  dominion  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  country.  These  considerations, 
added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confessedly  the 
first  among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights  inhe- 
rent in  the  office,  whidi,  if  exerted  with  vigour,  were 
far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the  imperial 
crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  disco- 
vered great  solicitude  to  preserve  this  dignity  in  the 
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Austrian  UaaSlj,  and  to  procure  the  king  of  Spain  to 
be  chosen  his  soccessor.  But  he  himself  navinff 
never  been  crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed 
essential  in  that  a^,  was  considered  only  as  emperor 
elect.  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to  that 
distinction,  neither  the  Italian  nor  German  chancery 
bestowed  any  other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king 
of  the  Romans ;  and  no  example  occurring  in  history 
of  any  person's  being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  king  of 
the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of  their 
forms,  and  unwilling  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  of- 
fice for  which  their  constitution  knew  no  name,  ob- 
stinately refused  to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point. 
By  his  death  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed, 
and  Charles  openly  aspired  to  that  dignity  which  his 
erandfather  had  attempted  without  success  to  secure 
for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  I.,  a  powerful 
rival,  entered  the  lists  against  him;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe  was  ued  upon  tiiis  competition, 
no  less  illustrious  from  the  high  nmk  of  the  candi- 
dates than  from  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended.  Each  of  them  ur^ed  his  pretensions 
with  sanguine  expectations,  and  with  no  unpromising 
prospect  of  success.  Charles  considered  the  impe- 
rial crown  as  belonging  to  him  of  riff  ht,  from  its 
long  oontmuance  in  the  Austrian  line;  ne  knew  that 
none  of  the  German  princes  possessed  power  or  in- 
fluence enouffh  to  appear  as  ms  antagonist ;  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  no  consideration  would  induce  the 
natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign  prince  to  a 
dignity  which,  during  so  many  ages,  had  b^n  deemed 
peculiar  to  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that 
they  would  confer  this  honour  upon  Francis  I.,  the 
sovereign  of  a  people  whose  genius  and  laws  and 
manners  differed  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Grer- 
mans,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  establish  any 
cordial  union  between  them ;  but  what  he  relied  on 
as  a  chief  recommendation,  was  the  fortunate  situa- 
tion of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany,  which 
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served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  th« 
encroachments  of  the  Turkish  power.  These  wero 
the  arguments  by  which  Charles  publicly  supported 
his  claim;  and  to  men  of  inte^^ty  and  reflection 
they  appear  to  be  not  only  plausible  but  convincing. 
He  dia  not,  however,  trust  the  success  of  his  cause  to 
these  alone.  Qteat  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
from  Spain ;  all  ^e  refinements  and  artifice  cf  ne* 
gotiation  were  employed ;  and  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  kept  on  foot  at  that  time,  by  the  states  oif 
the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay. 
The  venal  were  gained  by  presents ;  the  objections 
of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered  or  eluded ; 
some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim 
with  equal  eagerness,  and  no  less  confidence  of  it3 
being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  contended  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  the  imperial  crown  was  elec- 
tive and  not  hereditary ;  that  other  persons  might 
aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had  ac- 
customed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their 
family;  that  it  required  a  sovereign  of  mature 
judgment,  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  in  a  country  where  such  unknown 
opinions  concerning  religion  had  been  published,  as 
had  thrown  the  mmds  of  men  into  an  uncommon 
agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  effects. 
But  while  the  French  ambassadors  enlarged  upox 
these  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind  in  all  the 
courts  of  Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  preju- 
dices entertained  against  him  as  a  foreigner,  unac- 
quamted  vrith  the  German  language  or  manners, 
endeavoured  to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  princes  by  immense  gifts  and  by  infi- 
nite promises.  As  the  expeditious  method  of  trans-* 
mittin^  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a 
bribe,  by  bills  of  exchange,  were  then  little  known, 
the  French  ambassadors  travelled  with  a  train  (J 
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hones  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  ho- 
nourable for  that  prince  by  whom  they  were  employ- 
ed, and  infamous  for  those  to  whom  they  were  sent. 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  remain 
indifferent  spectators  of  a  contest  the  decision  of 
which  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them.  Their 
common  interest  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a 
general  combination  in  order  to  disappoint  both 
competitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  ob- 
taining such  a  pre-eminence  in  power  and  dignity  as 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a  proper  distribution 
and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  mtroduced  into 
the  system  of  European  policy,  that  thev  were  not 
hitherto  objects  of  sufficient  attention.  The  passions 
of  some  prmces,  the  want  of  foresight  in  others,  and 
the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  candidates,  hindered 
such  a  salutary  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
rendered  them  either  totally  negligent  of  the  public 
safety,  or  kept  them  from  exerting  themselves  with 
vigour  in  its  behalf. 

It  was  equally  the  interest  and  more  in  the  power 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  than  of  any  other 
monarch,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  from 
acquiring  a  dignity  which  would  raise  thett  so  far 
above  oSier  monarchs.  But  though  Henry  often 
boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his 
hand,  he  had  neither  the  steady  attention,  the  ac- 
curate discernment,  nor  the  dispassionate  temper, 
which  that  delicate  function  required.  On  this  oc 
easion  it  mortified  his  vanity  so  much  to  think  that 
he  had  not  entered  early  into  that  noble  competition 
which  reflected  such  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  am- 
bassador into  Germany,  and  of  declaring  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  imperial  throne.  The  ambassador, 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes 
and  the  pope's  nuncio,  informed  his  master  thbt  he 
could  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which  he  had 
been  so  late  in  preferring.     Henry  imputing  his  dis** 
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appointment  to  that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed 
with  this  ostentatious  display  of  his  own  importance, 
seems  to  have  taken  no  farther  part  in  the  matter, 
either  by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to 
promote  one  of  them. 

Loo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  politi- 
cal abilities  than  for  his  love  of  the  arts,  was  the  only 
prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions  of  the 
two  contending  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention, 
or  who  discovered  a  proper  solicitude  for  the  public 
safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurisdiction  inter- 
fered in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usur- 
pation  were  so  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  the 
territories  of  the  church  owed  their  security  so  little 
to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of 
the  powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formi- 
dable to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  emperor  with  ex- 
tensive dominions  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  imperial 
crown  placed  on  the  nead  of  the  king  of  Spain  and 
of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  world ;  nor 
was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  king  of  France,  who 
was  duke  of  Milan  and  loixL  of  Genoa,  exalted  to 
that  dignity.  He  foretold  that  the  election  of  either 
of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  See,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  ana  perhaps  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  But  to  oppose  them  with  any 
prospect  of  success  required  address  and  caution  in 
proportion  to  the  matness  of  their  power,  and  their 
opportunities  of  tiudng  revenge.  Leo  was  defective 
in  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  German  princes 
to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  imperial 
throne,  which  many  of  them  were  capable  of  filling 
with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind  of  the  consti- 
tution by  which  the  kings  of  Naples  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  that  dignity.  He  warmly  exhorted 
the  French  king  to  persist  in  his  claim,  not  from  any 
desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  j)ut  as  he  fore- 
saw that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to 
favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he  hoped  that  Francis 
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himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own  chance  of  sar- 
cess  to  be  desperate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resent^ 
ment  and  the  spirit  of  rivalship  to  concur  with  al{ 
his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the  head 
of  the  empire ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Francis 
should  msike  an  unexpected  progress,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced  by  similar 
motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  b^  a  prudent 
attention,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might 
be  so  dexterously  managed  as  to  disappoint  both. 
But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in 
Leo*8  situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted  with 
great  wisdom,  was  executed  with  little  discretion. 
Tlie  French  ambassadors  in  German^r  fed  their  mas- 
ter with  vain  hopes ;  the  pope*s  nuncio  being  gained 
by  them,  altogether  forgot  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received;  and  Francis  persevered  so  long  and 
with  such  obstinacy  in  urging  his  own  pretensions, 
as  rendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive. 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the 
views  of  the  diflFerent  princes,  when  the  diet  was 
opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort.  The  right 
01  choosing  an  emi^eror  had  long  been  vested  in 
seven  great  princes  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
electors,  the  origin  of  whose  office,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  that  time  Albert  of  BnuH' 
denburg,  archbishop  of  Mentz;  Herman,  count  de 
Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  Richard  de  Greiffen- 
klau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia ; 
Lewis,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  Frederic,  duke 
of  Saxony;  and  Joachim  L  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 
Notwithstanding  the  artful  arguments  produced  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their 
respective  masters,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  solicita- 
tions, intrigues,  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not 
forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
man constitution  was  thought  to  be  founded.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  which  is  a  great 
republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  tb^ 
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first  principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit 
the  power  of  the  emperor;  and  of  this  idea,  so  natu- 
ral under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German  po- 
litician seldom  loses  sight.  To  elect  either  of  the 
contending  monarchs  would  have  been  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  that  salutary  maxim ;  would  have  given  to 
ihe  empire  a  master  instead  of  a  head ;  and  would 
have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of  being  al- 
most his  equals  to  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their 
eyes  towards  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of 
such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities  as  to  be  distin- 
guisbcjd  by  the  name  of  the  Sage,  and  with  one  voice 
they  offered  him  the  imperial  crown.  He  was  not 
dazzled  with  that  object  which  monarchs  so  far  supe- 
rior to  him  in  power  courted  with  such  eagerness , 
and  after  deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  short  time, 
he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  and  disinterested- 
ness no  less  singular  than  admirable.  'Nothing/ 
he  observed,  'could  be  more  impolitic  than  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though  sound 
and  just  in  many  cases,  was  not  applicable  to  all. 
bi  times  of  tranquillity,*  said  he, '  we  wish  for  an  em- 
peror who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties; 
times  of  ^^^^oiger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure 
our  safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  led  by  a  gallant 
and  victorious  monarch, are  now  assembling.*  They 
are  ready  to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  . 
unknown  in  former  ages.  Kew  conjunctures  call  for 
new  expedients.  The  imperial  sceptre  must  be  com- 
mitted to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,  or 
that  of  any  other  German  pnnce.  We  possess  nei- 
ther dominions,  nor,  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy. 
Recourse  must  be  had  in  this  exigency  to  one  of  the 

•  The  conquests  of  Saltan  Selim  II.  had  spread  a  general  and  wdl- 
founded  alarm  over  Europe;  bj  his  victories  over  the  Mamelukes,  he 
had  not  only  added  Enpt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  but  had  also  secured 
to  it  such  a  deirree  offnternal  tranquillity  that  he  was  now  ready  to 
turn  affainst  Christeijdom  the  whole  force  of  his  arms,  which  noiihlng 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  withstand. 
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ffival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  brinff  into  the 
field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  Bat  as  the 
kmg  of  Spain  is  of  German  extraction ;  as  he  is  a 
member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  territories 
which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather ;  as  his 
dominions  stretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies  most 
exposed  to  the  enemy — ^his  claim  is  preferable,  in  my 
opmion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
blood,  and  to  our  country ;  and  therefore  f  give  my 
vote  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial  crown.' 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  gene- 
rosity and  supported  by  arguments  so  plausible,  made 
a  deep  impression. on  the  electors.  The  kmg  of 
Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  important  ser- 
yice  which  FVederic  had  done  their  master,  sent  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  the  first  token  of 
that  prince's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  great- 
ness of  mind  to  refuse  a  crown,  disdained  to  receive 
a  bribe ;  and  upon  their  entreating  that  at  least  he 
would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum 
among  his  attendants,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
prevent  them  from  accepting  wjiat  should  be  offered, 
but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dismissed 
next  morning  from  his  service. 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dig- 
nity which  FVederic  had  declined  for  reasons  appli- 
cable to  them  all.  It  only  remained  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  two  great  competitors. 

On  the  twenty-eighA  of  June,  five  months  and 
ten  days  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  this  im- 
portant contest,  which  had  held  all  Europe  in  sus- 
pense, was  decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already 
declared  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbishop 
of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to  the  French  ioi. 
terest,  having  at  last  joined  his  brethren,  Charles 
was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  electoral  college, 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

But  though  the  electors  consented,  from  various 
motives,  to  promote  Charles  to  that  high  station, 
they  discovered  at  the  same  time  great  jealousy  of 
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his  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the 
utmost  solicitude,  to  provide  against  his  encroaching 
on  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body.  It  had 
long  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  every  new  em- 
peror a  confirmation  of  these  privileges,  and  to 
require  a  promise  that  he  never  would  violate  them  , 
in  any  instance.  While  princes  who  were  formida- 
ble neither  from  extent  of  territory  nor  of  genius 
possessed  the  imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal 
engagement  to  this  purpose  was  deemed  sufficient 
security.  But  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as 
Charles,  other  precautions  seemed  necessary.  A 
Capitulation  or  claim  of  right  was  formed,  in  which 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every 
other  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  are  enume- 
rated. This  capitulation  was  immediately  signed 
by  Charles's  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  he  himself,  at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  Since  that  period  the 
electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  condi- 
tions to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation,  or 
mutual  contract  between  the  emperor  and  his  sub- 
jects, is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  the  imperial  power,  and  as 
the  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  to  which  they 


The  important  intelligence  of  his  election  was 
conveyed  in  nine  days  from^ankfort  to  Barcelona, 
where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Catalonian  cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto 
brought  to  an  issue  any  of  the  affairs  which  came  be- 
fore It.  He  received  the*account  with  the  joy  natu- 
ral to  a  young  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accession  of 
power  and  dignity  which  raised  him  so  far  above  the 
other  princes  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  that  those 
vast  prospects  which  allured  him  during  his  whole 
administration  began  to  open,  and  from  this  era  we 
may  date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress,  of  a  grand  system  of  entcrprisinff 
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ambition,  which  renders  the  history  of  his  reign  so 
worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  efifocta 
of  ^is  great  elevation  upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In 
all  the  public  writs  which  he  now  issued  as  Kin^^  of 
Spain,  ne  assumed  the  title  of  mqjetty,  and  required 
it  from  his  subjects  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Be- 
fore that  time  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were 
satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highnest  or  Grace: 
but  the  vanity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  Spanish.  The  epithet  of 
majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it, 
and  the  arrogance  of  greater  potentates  has  invented 
no  higher  denomination. 

The  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promo- 
tion of  their  king  to  the  imperial  throne  with  the 
same  satisfaction  which  he  himself  felt.  To  be  de- 
prived of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be 
subjected  to  the  government  of  a  viceroy  and  his 
council,  a  species  of  administration  often  oppressive 
and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immemate  and 
necessary  consequences  of  this  new  dignity.  But 
Charles,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  or  mur- 
murs of  his  Spanish  subjects,  accepted  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the  head 
of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  him  in  the  name  of  the 
electors ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  setting  out 
soon  for  Germany,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it. 
This  was  the  more  necessary,  because,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Grerman  constitution,  he  could  not, 
before  the  ceremony  of  a  public  coronation,  exercise 
any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority. 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  aug- 
mented so  much  the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards,  that  a 
sullen  and  refractory  spirit  prevailed  amon^  persons 
of  all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the 
tenths  of  all  ecdesiastical  benefices  in  Castile,  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  war  with  greator  vigour 
against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the    clergy 
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unanimously  rei'used  to  levy  that  sum,  upon  pretene* 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted  but  at  Ihose  times 
when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  by  the  in- 
fidels; and  though  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his 
authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  so 
little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  univer- 
lally  deemed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to 
have  it  taken  off.  Thus  the  Spanish  clergy,  besides 
their  merit  in  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the  pope, 
and  disregarding  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained 
the  exemption  which  they  claimed. 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  ot 
Valencia,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  were 
more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dangerous  and 
listing  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having  by  his 
sermons  excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital 
city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish  certain  criminals  in 
a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discovery  of  their 
own  importance,  not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops  and  com- 
panies, that  they  might  be  regularly  trained  to 
martial  exercises.  To  obtain  some  security  against 
the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the  motive  of  this 
association,  and  proved  a  powerful  bond  of  union  : 
for  as  the  aristocratical  privileges  and  independence 
were  more  complete  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  ot 
the  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  nobles,  bein^  scarcely 
accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated 
the  people  not  only  as  vassals  but  as  slaves.  They 
were  alarmed,  however,  at  the  progress  of  this  un- 
expected insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the  peo* 
pie  to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but 
as  they  could  not  repress  them  without  teking  arms, 
it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to 
represent  their  grievances,  and  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  their  sovereign.  Hdppily  for  the  latter 
they  arrived  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated 
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ya  a  hi^h  degree  against  the  nobility.  As  he  was 
eager  to  visit  Germany,  where  hie  presence  became 
every  day  more  necessary,  and  as  his  Flemish 
conrtiers  were  still  more  impatient  to  return  into 
their  native  country,  that  they  mi^ht  carry  thither 
the  spoils  which  they  had  amassed  m  Castile,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  cortes  of  Valencia  in 
person.  He  had  for  that  reason  empowered  the 
cardinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly, 
and  in  his  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
to  confirm  their  privileges  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  gift.  But  the  Valencian 
nobles,  who  cornddenni  this  measure  as  an  indignity  to 
their  country,  which  was  no  less  entitled  than  his  odier 
kingdoms  to  the  honour  of  their  sovereign's  pre- 
sence, declared  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution  they  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king 
a  person  who  was  absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ; 
and  to  this  declaration  they  aidhered  with  a  haughty 
and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their 
behaviour,  decided  iki  favour  of  the  people,  and 
rashly  authorized  them  to  continue  in  arms.  Their 
deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received  by 
their  fellow-citizens  as  the  deliverers  of  their  coun- 
try. The  insolence  of  the  multitude  increasing  with 
their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles  out  of  the 
dty,  committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of 
their  own  election,  and  entered  into  an  association 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gertnanada  or  Brother' 
hood,  which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the  wildest 
disorders  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that 
kingdom.    • 

Meanwhile  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated 
with  no  less  violence.  No  sooner  was  the  emperor's 
intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than  several 
cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against 
it,  and  to  crave  redress  once  more  of  those  grievances 
which  they  had  formerly  laid  before  him.  Charles 
artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult  it 
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would  be,  at  this  juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned  the  Cortes 
of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Galicia. 
His  only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was  the 
hope  of  obtaining  another  donative;  for  as  his  trea^ 
sury  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased,  he  could  not 
without  some  additional  aid  appear  in  Germany  with 
splendour  suited  to  the  imperial  dignity.  To  ap- 
point  a  meeting  of  the  cortes  in  so  remote  a  pro- 
vince, and  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time 
for  paying  the  former  was  expired,  were  innovations 
of  a  most  dangerous  tendency;  and  among  a  people' 
not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to 
supplv  the  wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very 
firugal  hand,  excited  an  universal  aTarm.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  Toledo  remonstrated  against  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone;  the  inhabitants  of 
Valladolid,  who  expected  that  the  cortes  should 
have  been  held  in  that  dtv,  were  so  enraged  that 
they  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  and  if 
Charles,  .with  his  foreign  counsellors,  had  not  for- 
tunately made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest, 
they  would  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  and 
have  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  journey 
towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed  petitioned 
against  holung  a  cortes  in  Galicia,  a  point  with 
regard  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible.  But  though 
the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  minis- 
ters in  order  to  procure  a  choice  of  representatives 
favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  there 
appeared  among  many  of  the  members  unusual  symp- 
toms of  ill-humour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  oppo* 
lition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  court.  All  the  arts, 
however,  which  influence  popular  assemblies,  bribes, 
promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  employed 
m  order  to  gain  members.  The  nobles,  soothed  by 
the  respectral  assiduity  with  which  Chievrcs  and  the 
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other  Flemiiigs  paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which 
they  saw  rising  among  the  commons,  openly  favoured 
the,  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  the  utmost  did 
not  oppose  them ;  and  at  last,  in  contempt  not  only 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  but  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  constitution,  a  majority  voted  to  grant 
the  donative  for  which  the  emperor  had  applied. 
Together  with  this  ^rant  the  cortes  laid  before 
Charles  a  representation  of  those  grievances  where- 
of his  people  complained,  and  in  their  name  craved 
redress ;  Imt  he,  having  obtained  from  them,  all  that 
he  could  expect,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ill-timed 
petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to  dis- 
regard. 

As  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  dis- 
closed his  intention  with  regard  to  the  regency  of 
Castile  during  his  absence,  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that 
omce.  The  viceroyalty  of  Aragon  he  conferred  on 
Don  John  de  Lanuza;  that  of  Valencia  on  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza  Cond6  de  Melito.  The  choice 
of  the  two  latter  was  universally  acceptable ;  but  the 
advancement  of  Adrian,  though  the  only  Fleming 
who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the 
Spaniards,  animated  the  CastiUans  with  new  hatred 
against  foreigners ;  and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so 
tamely  suffered  otiier  inroads  upon  the  constitution, 
felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order  by  his 

S 'emotion,  and  remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal, 
ut  Charles's  first  desire  of  visiting  Germanv,  as 
well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ministers  to  leave 
Spain,  were  now  so  much  increased,  that  without 
atten<tin^  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians,  or  even 
taking  time  to  provide  any  remedj  against  an  insur- 
rection in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened  and 
afterwards  produced  most  formidable  effects,  he  sailed 
from  Conmna  on  the  22d  of  May ;  and  by  setting  out 
so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new  crown,  he  endangered 
a  more  important  one  of  which  he  was  already  in 
possession. 
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BOOK  II. 


Makt  concurring  circumstances  not  only  called 
Charles's  thoughts  towards  the  affiurs  of  Germany, 
but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  country  necessary 
The  electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interreg- 
num ;  his  hereditary  dominions  were  disturbed  by 
intestine  commotions;  and  the  new  opinions  con- 
cerning religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  re- 
2uired  the  most  serious  consideration.  But  above 
11,  the.  motions  of  the  FVench  king  drew  his  atten- 
tion, and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no  less  speed  than 
vigour. 

When  Charles  and  FVancis  entered  the  lists  as 
candidates  for  the  imperial  dignity,  they  conducted 
their  rivalship  with  many  protessions  of  r^ard  fpr 
each  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they 
would  not  suffer  any  tmcture  of  enmity  to  mingle 
itself  with  this  honourable  emulation.  '  We  both 
court  the  same  mistress,*  said  Francis,  with  his  usual 
vivacity;  *each  ought  to  uige  his  suit  with  all  the 
address  of  which  he  is  master;  the  most  fortunate 
will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented.'  But 
though  two  young  and  high-spirited  princes,  and  each 
of  them  animat^  witli  the  nope  of  success,  might 
be  capable  of  forming  such  agenerous  resolution,  it 
was  soon  found  that  they  presumed  upon  a  modera- 
tion too  refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature. 
The  preference  given  to  Charles  in  the  sight  of  all 
Europe  mortified  FVancis  extremely,  and  inspired 
him  with  all  the  passions  antural  to  disappomted 
ambition.  To  this  was  owing  the- personal  jealousy 
and  rivalship  which  subsisted  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs  during  their  whole  reign ;  and  the  rancour  of 
these,  augmented  by  a  reaU  opposition  of  interest, 
which  gave  rise  to  manv  unavoidable  causes  of  dis- 
cord, involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities. 
The  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis 
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was  employed  in  order  to  gain  the  king  of  England, 
from  whom  each  of  them  expected  assistance  more 
effectual  than  any  other  power  oould  give.  Henry 
VIIL  had  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  year  1509,  with  such  circumstanoes  of  a^antage 
as  promised  a  reign  of  distinguished  felicity  and 
splendour.  The  union  in  his  person  of  the  two 
contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  alacrity 
and  emulation  with  which  both  factions  obeyed  hu 
commands,  not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree 
of  vigour  and  authority  in  his  domestic  government 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  could  have  safely 
assumed,  but  permitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  contment,  from  which  the  attention  of 
the  English  had  long  been  diverted  by  their  unhappy 
intestine  divisions.  Henry's  own  temper  perfectly 
suited  the  state  of  his  kingdom  and  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  and 
accomplished  in  all  the  martial  exercises  which  in 
that  age  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of 
persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired  them  wiUi  an 
early  love  of  war,  he  longed  to  engage  in  action, 
and  to  siffnalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  some 
remarkaUe  exploit.  Aa  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself;  and  the  victory  at  Guinegate,  together  with 
the  successful  sieges  of  TeroQenne  and  Toumay, 
though  of  little  utility  to  England,  reflected  great 
lustre  on  its  monarch,  and  confirmed  the  idea  which 
foreign  princes  entertained  of  his  power  and  conse- 
quence. So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured 
them  £rom  foreign  invasion,  and  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  in  possession  of  Calais, 
which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France,  but 
opened  an  easy  passage  into  the  Netherlands,  ren- 
dered the  king  of  England  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  l^tween  the 
emperor  and  the  French  monarch.  Henry  himself 
was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage,  and  con- 
vinced that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bidanoe  even,  it 
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was  his  office  to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  firom 
acquiring  such  superiority  of  power  as  might  be 
fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  But  he  was  destitute  of  the  penetra- 
tion, and  still 'more  of  the  temper,  which  such  a 
delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  capricct 
by  vanity,  by  resentment,  by  affection,  he  was  inca- 
pable of  forming  an^^  regular  and  extensive  system 
of  policy,  or  of  adhenng  to  it  with  steadiness. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration 
must  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  defects  in  his  own 
character;  many  of  them  were  owing  to  the  violent 
passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  his  prime  minis- 
ter and  favourite,  cardinal  Wolsey.  This  man,  from 
one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had  risen  to  a 
height  of  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  English 
subject  ever  arrived;  and  ffovemed  the  haughty, 
presumptuous,  and  intractable  spirit  of  Henry  with 
absolute  authority.  Wolsey  was  far  from  employ- 
ing this  vast  and  almost  royal  power  to  promote 
either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  or  the  real 
grandeur  of  his  master.  Rapacious  at  the  same 
time  and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  desiring 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after 
new  honours  with  an  eagerness  unabated  by  his 
former  success;  and  being  rendered  presumptuous 
by  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  b^  the  as- 
cendant which  he  had  gained  over  a  pnnce  who 
scarcely  brooked  advice  firom  any  other  person,  ho 
discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  over- 
bearing haughtiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions 
he  himself  sacrificed  every  conj^^ration,  and  who- 
ever endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour  or  that  of  his 
master,  found  it  necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify 
them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friend- 
ship at  that  timo,  all  courted  his  minister  with  in« 
credible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and  strove  by 
presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work  upon 
his  avarice,  his  ambition,  or  ids  pride.     Francis  had. 
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m  the  year  15\8,  employed  Bonnivet,  admiral  of 
France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artful 
courtiers,  to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  He  himself 
bestowed  on  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  conJS- 
denoe.  He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his  most 
important  affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with 
implicit  deference.  By  these  arts,  together  with  the 
grant  of  a  large  pension,  FVancis  attached  the  car- 
dinal to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to 
surrender  Toumay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  his  daughter  the  princess  Mary 
and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  French  king.  From  that  time  the 
most  familiar  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  two 
courts  ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of  Wol- 
sey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  it  by  every  possible  expression  of  regard,  bestow- 
ing on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the  honourable  appella- 
tions of  father,  tutor,  and  governor. 

Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  concern.  His  near  affinity 
to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some  title  to  his 
friendship ;  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Castile,  he  had  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pension  of  3000 
livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects 
of  which  upon  two  young  princes  whose  hearts  were 
no  less  susceptible  of  friendship  than  their  manners 
were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded. 
But  after  many  delays,  occasioned  by  difficulties 
with  respect  to  the  ceremonial,  and  by  the  anxious 
precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
were  at  last  fixed.  Charles,  finding  it  impossible  to 
prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint  its 
effects,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the  English 
monarch  and  his  minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance 
•till  more  flattering  and  more  uncommon.  Havinff 
sailed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  relatec^ 
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he  steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and 
relying  wholly  on  Henry's  generosity  for  his  own 
lafety,  landed  at  Dover.  This  unexpected  visit 
lurprised  the  nation.  Wolsey,  however,  was  well 
Acquainted  with  the  emperor's  intention.  A  nego- 
nation,  unknown  to  the  historians  of  that  age,  had 
oeen  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ; 
this  visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted 
the  cardinal,  whom  he  calls  his  mott  dear  friend,  an 
additional  pension  of  7000  ducats.  Henry,  who  was 
then  at  Canterbury  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover  in  order  to  welcome 
the  emperor;  and  being  highly  pleased  with  an 
event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to  receive 
with  suitable  respect  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him 
such  unbounded  confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time 
was  precious,  staid  only  four  days  in  England ;  but 
during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address  not  only 
to  give  Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  chanuv 
ter  and  intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolsey  entirely 
from  Hhe  interest  of  the  FVench  king.  All  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  wmch  the  car- 
dinal  possessed  did  not  satisfy  his  ambitious  mind, 
while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which  an  eccle* 
siastic  could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  for 
some  time  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis, 
as  the  most  effectual  method  of  securing  his  friendship, 
had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy,  with  all  his  interest.  But  as  the  emperor's 
influence  in  the  college  of  cardinals  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  French  king,  Wolsey  grasped 
eagerly  at  the  offer  which  that  artful  prince  had 
made  him,  of  exerting  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf; 
and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was 
a  very  distant  one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all 
the  emperor's  schemes.  No  treaty,  however,  was 
concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs ; 
but  Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles 
had  done  him,  promised  to  visit  him  in  some  olace  of 
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the  Low  Countries,  immediately  after  taking  leave 
of  the  French  king. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  opec 
plain  between  Goisnes  and  Ardres,  where  the  two 
kings  and  their  attendants  displayed  th^  magnifi- 
cence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as 
TOtxsured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of  gallantry,  together  with 
such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckoned  manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  serious 
business,  occupied  both  courts  during  eighteen  days 
that  they  continued  together.  Whatever  impres* 
sion  the  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal 
and  unsuspicious  coniSdence  with  which  he  treated 
Henry,  made  on  the  mind  of  that  monarch,  was  soon 
effaced  by  Wolsey's  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines;  which  was 
conducted  with  less  pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes, 
but  with  greater  attention  to  what  might  be  of 
political  utility. 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for 
the  Netherlands,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  made  no 
long  stay  there ;  and  after  receiving  the  homage  and 
coi^atulations  of  his  countrymen,  hastened  to  AiX' 
la-Chapelle,  the  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull 
for  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  There,  in  pre- 
sence of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on.  any  former  occasion,  the 
•  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on  his  head, 
with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  which  the  Germans 
affect  in  their  public  ceremonies,  and  which  they 
deem  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  *  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
eent,  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  enterprising, 
and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a  constant  and 
formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Otto- 
man throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that 
period  to  produce  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  who 
have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe.  Leo, 
Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were  each  of 
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them  possessed  of  talents  which  might  have  rendered 
any  age  wherein  they  happened  to  flourish  con- 
spicuous. But  such  a  constellation  of  great  prijices 
shed  uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was 
to  appoint  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1521.  In  his  circular  letters 
to  the  different  princes,  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
called  this  assembly  in  order  to  concert  with  ihemthe 
most  proper  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
those  new  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  oyertum 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been 
propagated  by  Luther  and  his  disciples  since  the 
^ear  1517.  As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation 
m  religion  which  rescued  one  part  or  Europe  from 
the  papal  yoke,  ndtigated  its  rigour  in  the  other, 
and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  that 
has  hu)pened  since  the  publication  of  Christianity, 
not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such 
opinions,  but  the  causes  which  rendered  their  pro- 
gress so  rapid  and  successful,  deserve  an  attentive 
consideration. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief  founded 
on  ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices,  supported  by 
power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than  industry ; 
to  establish  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  eon- 
trary  genius  and  tendency;  and  to  accomplish  all 
this  not  by  external  violence  or  the  force  of  arms, 
are  operations  which  historians  the  least  prone  to 
credulity  and  superstition  ascribe  to  that  Divine 
Providence  which,  with  infinite  ease,  can  bring  about 
events  which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible. 

It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from 
a  source  very  inconsiderable,  that  all  the  mighty 
effects  of  the  Reformation  flowed.  Leo  X.  when 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  found  the  revenues  of  the 
church  exhausted  by  the  vasi  projects  of  his  two 
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ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  IL 
His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and  enterprising, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient 
economy  which  the  situation  of  his  finances  required. 
On  the  contrary,  his  schemes  for  aggrandizing  the 
family  of  Medici,  his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for 
pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expenses;  in 
order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried  every 
device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had 
fallen  upon  to  drain  the  credulous  multitude  of  their 
wealth.  Among  others,  he  had  recourse  to  a  sale 
of  indulgences.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  church,  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints, 
over  and  above  those  which  were  necessary  towards 
their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with 
the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhausti- 
ble treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to 
St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may 
open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of 
this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the 
pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in 
whose  happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  first  invented 
m  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban  II.,  as^  a  recom- 
pence  for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meri- 
torious enterprise  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land. 
They  were  afterwards  granted  to  those  who  hired  a 
soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  time  were 
bestowed  on  such  as  gave  money  for  accomplishing 
any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.  Julius  IL 
had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  wno  contributed 
towards  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  • 
and  as  Leo  was  carrying  on  that  magnificent  and 
expensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same 
pretence.* 

•  Ag  the  form  of  these  Indulgences,  and  the  beaefltg  which  thev  were 
supposed  to  conrey,  are  anknown  in  Protestant  countries,  and  little 
onderBtood,  at  present.  In  several  places  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
•vligrioo  la  established,  I  have,  for  the  iDformation  of  m;  readers, 
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The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences 
in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Metz  and  archbishop  of  Magdebun?,  who, 
as  his  chief  agent  for  retulmg  them  in  Saxony, 
employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious 
morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for 
his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.  He,  assisted  by 
the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the  commission 
with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion 
or  decency ;  and  though,  by  magnifying  excessively 
the  benefit  of  their  indulgences,  and  by  disposing  of 
them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  on  for  some 
time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  traffic  among  the 
credulous  and  the  ignorant,  the  extravagance  of 
their  assertions,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  in  their 
conduct,  came  at  last  to  ^ive  general  offence.  The 
princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vas- 
sals drained  of  so  much  wealth,  in  order  to  replenish 
the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff.  Men  of  piety  re- 
gretted the  delusion  of  the  people,  who  being  taught 
to  rely  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins  on  the  indulgences 
which  they  purchased,  did  not  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  either  to  study  the  doctrines  taught  by  genuine 
Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  en- 
joins. Even  the  most  unthinking  were  shocked  at 
the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  often  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gaming, 
and  low  debauchery,  those  sums  which  were  piously 

translated  the  form  of  absolution  us^  by  Tetzel :  '  May  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits 
of  his  most  holy  passion.  And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  blessed 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,%nd  of  the  most  holy  pope,  jranred  and 
committed  to  roe  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  nrst  from  all  ec- 
,  clesiastical  censures  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred, 
and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the 
cog>nizance  of  the  holy  see;  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church 
extend,  I  remit  to  you  all  punishment  which  you  deserve  in  puriratory 
•D  their  account :  and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sacramenU  of  the 
charch,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  innocpnceand  purity 
which  you  possessed  at  baptism  ;  so  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of 
punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  delirht  shall 
be  opened  ;  and  if  you  shall  not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain 
in  full  force  when  you  are  at  th«  point  of  death.  In  the  naipe  of  tb« 
rather,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
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bestowed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  etemid  happiness : 
and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check  were  given  to 
this  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than 
destructive  to  religion.  • 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed 
were  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his 
discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began  to  call  in 
question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim 
against  the  vicious  lives  and  false  doctrines  of  the 
persons  emploved  in  promulgating  them.  Luther 
was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  and  though  bom 
of  poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education, 
durmg  the  progress  of  which  he  gave  many  indica- 
tions of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius. 
His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  senti- 
ments, and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious 
melancholy  which  delights  in  the  solitude  and  devo- 
tion of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companion 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side  in1&  violent  thunder- 
storm, made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  as  co- 
operated with  his  natural  temper  in  inducing  him  to 
retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  where, 
without  suffering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  di- 
vert him  from  woat  he  thought  his  duty  to  God,  he 
assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  acquired 
great  reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love 
of  knowledge  and  his  unwearied  application  to  study. 
He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy  and 

•  The  terns  In  which  Fetzel  and  his  ■aociates  docribed  the  bene  • 
flu  of  iodulireDces,  and  the  neccMlty  of  purchasing^  them,  are  so  ex- 
travagant, that  they  appear  to  be  almost  Incredible.  '  I  f  any  man  (said 
they)  purchase  letters  of  indulgence,  hisapul  may  rest  srcnre  with  re- 
spect to  its  salvation.  The  souls  confinea  in  purratory  fbr  wliose  re- 
demption indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  ttie  monev  tinkles  in 
the  chest,  instantly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment  and  ascend  Into 
heaven.  That  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  the  most 
heinous  sins  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  Uieni,  and  the  per- 
son be  freed  both  from  punishment  and  guilt:  that  this  was  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself:  that  the 
cnws  erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences  was  as  efticacious  as  the 
cross  of  Christ  itself.  Lo  !  the  heavens  are  open ;  if  you  enter  not 
now,  when  will  you  enter  1  For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeuu  tha 
soni  of  Tour  father  out  of  purgatory;  and  are  vou  so  ungrateiui,  xiua^ 
you  will  i.ot  rescue  your  parent  from  torment!  If  you  a%A  iu  ofi^ 
loat  you  ought  to  gtrip  yourself  instantly,  ami  sell  it  in  order  '^/  |i«fw 
c^titstiSttch  beneflts.' «(C. 
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theology  which  were  then  in  vogue  bj  very  able 
masters,  and  wanted  not  penetration  to  comprehend 
all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which  they 
abound ;  but  his  understanding,  naturally  sound,  and 
superior  to  every  thin£^  frivolous,  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  those  subtile  and  uninstructive  sciences, 
and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  know- 
ledge and  of  piety  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Having 
found  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  lay  neglected  in  the 
library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all  other 
pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with 
such  eagerness  and  assiduitv  as  astonished  the  monks, 
who  were  little  accustomed  to  derive  their  theologi- 
cal notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  study 
augmented  so  much  the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and 
of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, 
having  founded  an  university  at  Wittemberg  on  the 
Elbe,  the  place  of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen 
first  to  teach  philosophy  and  afterwards  theology 
there,  and  discharged  both  offices  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  so- 
ciety. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation 
and  authority,  Tetzel  began  to  publish  indulgences 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and  to  ascribe 
to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had  in 
other  places  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
As  Saxony  was  not  more  enlightened  than  the  other 
provinces  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  prodigious 
success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that 
Luther  beheld  the  artifices  of  those  who  sold  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought  indulgences. 
The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other 
schoolmen,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences 
was  founded,  had  already  lost  much  of  their  authori- 
ty with  him ;  and  the  Scriptures,  which  he  began 
to  consider  as  the  great  standard  of  theological 
truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally 
subvers'.ve  of  faith  and  of  morals.     His  warm  and 
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impetuoos  temper  did  not  soffer  him  long  to  con- 
ceal such  important  discoveries,  or  to  continue  a 
silent  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  countrymen. 
FVom  the  pulpit  in  the  great  church  of  Wittemberg, 
he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and 
fices  of  the  monks  who  published  indulgences ;  he 
▼entured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  taey  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying 
for  salvation  upon  any  other  means  than  those  ap- 
pointed  by  Gfod  in  his  word.  The  boldness  and  no- 
velty of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  beinf 
recommended  bv  the  authority  of  Luther^s  personal 
character,  and  delivered  with  a  popular  and  persua- 
sive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
hearers.  Encouraged  bv  the  favourable  reception 
of  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Al- 
bert, elector  of  Metz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  sub- 
ject,  and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false  opi- 
nions as  well  as  wicked  lives  of  the  preachers  of 
indulgences ;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too  deeply 
interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the  suSnse  of 
men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose  he  published 
ninety-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  with 
re^ara  to  indulgences.  These  he  proposed  not  as 
pomts  fully  established,  or  of  undoubted  certainty, 
out  as  subjects  of  inauirv  and  disputation ;  he  ap- 
pointed  a  day  on  whicn  the  learned  were  invited  to 
impugn  them,  either  in  person  or  by  writing ;  to  the 
whole  he  subjoined  solemn  protestations  of  his  high 
respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  ^d  of  his  implicit  sub- 
mission to  its  authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at 
the  time  prefixed ;  the  theses  spread  over  Germany 
with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  were  read  with  the 

Seatest  eagerness ;  and  all  acUnired  the  boldness  of 
e  man  who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  but  to  attack  the 
Dominicans,  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisito* 
rial  authority. 
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Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther'9  doctrines 
which  interested  all  Germany,  excited  little  atten- 
tion and  no  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome.  Leo,  fond 
of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great 
schemes  of  policy,  a  stranger  to  theological  contro- 
versies, and  apt  to  despise  them,  regarded  with  the 
utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure 
friar,  who,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a 
scholastic  disputation  in  a  barbarous  style. 

At  length  however  the  solicitations  of  Luther*S 
adversaries,  and  the  surprising  {)rogress  which  his 
opinions  made,  roused  the  attention  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  Leo  summoned  Luther  to  appear  before 
him  within  sixty  days ;  but  upon  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  of  Luther  himself, 
both  of  whom  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  the 
cause  tried  in  Germany,  Leo  empowered  his  legato 
in  Germany,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  Dominican  eminent 
for  scholastic  learning  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  ■ 
Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause.  The 
cardinal  attempted  to -argue  the  points  in  dispute 
with  Luther,  but  as  he  appealed  to  papal  decrees, 
and  the  opinions  of  schoounen,  while  Luther  rested 
onlv  on  tne  Scriptures,  the  contest  was  altogether 
frmtless :  he  therefore  assumed  the  character  of  a 
judge,  and  called  on  Luther  to  retract  his  errors  and  to 
abstain  from  publishing  his  opinions.  The  Reformer, 
however,  refused  to  do  either,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  with  a  safe  conscience  renounce  opinions  which  he 
believed  to  be  true.  The  cardinal  threatened  him  with 
the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  forbid  him 
to  appear  again  in  his  presence  till  he  was  prepared 
to  comply  with  what  he  had  required.  This  haughty 
and  violent  manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other 
circumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends  such  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  that  even  the  imperial  safe-con- 
duct, which  he  had  received,  would  not  be  able  to 
protect  him  from  the  le^te*s  power  and  resentment, 
that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from 
Au«f sburg,  and  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
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Ciyetan,  enraged  at  Lather's  abrupt  retreat,  and 
at  tbe  publication  of  bis  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  complaining  of  both,  and  requiring  him, 
as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church  or  the  autho- 
rity of  its  head,  either  to  send  that  seditious  monk  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  out  of  his  terri- 
tories. It  was  not  from  theological  considerations 
that  Frederic  bad  hitherto  countenanced  Luther ; 
he  seems  to  haye  been  much  a  stranger  to  contro- 
versies of  that  kind,  and  to  have  l^n  little  in- 
terested in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost 
entirely  from  political  motives,  and  was  afforded 
with  great  secrecy  and  caution.  He  had  neither 
heard  any  of  Luther*s  discourses  nor  read  any  of  his 
books ;  and  though  all  Germany  resounded  with  his 
fame,  he  had  never  once  admitted  him  into  bis 
presence.  But  upon  this  demand  which  the  cardi- 
nal made,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  off  some- 
what of  lus  former  reserve.  He  had  been  at  great 
expense,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  found- 
ing a  new  university,  an  object  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  every  uerman  prince;  and  foreseeing 
how  fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of  Luther  would  be  to 
its  reputation,  he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal  as  well 
as  of  reverence  for  the  pope,  not  only  declined  com- 
plying with  either  of  his  requests,  but  openly  disco- 
vered great  concern  for  Luuer's  safety. 

Luther's  situation,  at  this  time,  was  such  as  would 
have  filled  any  other  person  with  the  most  disquiet- 
ing apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect  that  a 
prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic  would, 
on  his  account,  set  at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the 
church,  and  brave  the  papal  power,  which  had  crushed 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  Was  paid  in  that  age  to 
ecclesiastical  decisions,  what  terrors  ecclesiastical 
censures  carried  along  with  them,  and  how  easily 
these  mi^ht  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince  who  was 
rather  hia  protector  from  policy  than  his  disciple 
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from  convictiou.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
Saxony,  he  had  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum, 
and  must  stand  exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the 
rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could  inflict.  Though 
sensible  of  his  danger,  he  discovered  no  symptoms  of 
timidity,  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate 
his  own  conduct  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against 
those  of  his  adversaries,  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever. 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
particularly  the  irregular  sentence  by  which  he  had 
been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  convinced 
Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most 
violent  measures  aeainst  him,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
only  expedient  in  his  power  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a  ge- 
neral council,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  catholic  church,  and  superior  in  power 
to  the  pope,  who  being  a  fallible  man  might  err,  as 
St.  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had 
erred. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash 
conjectures  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Romish 
church.  A  bull  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal  was 
^sued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  indulgences  in  terms  as  extravagant 
as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured  to  use  in  the 
darkest  ages;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives 
or  mentioning  such  concessions  as  a  more  enlightened 
period,  and  the  disposition  in  the  minds  of  many 
men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he  required 
all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those 
who  should  hold  or  teach  any  contrary  opinion  to 
the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they 
considered  as  an  unjustifiable  effort  of  the  pope  in  or- 
der to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his  revenue  which 
arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  effect.  But 
Hmong  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  such  a  dear  do« 
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ciaion  of  the  sovereiffn  pontiff  against  btm,  and  en- 
forced by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  haire  oeen 
attended  with  consequences  very  fatal  to  his  canse, 
if  these  had  not  been  prevented  in  a  great  measure 
hj  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  both 
his  principles  and  his  interests  prompted  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of 
this  pvent,  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which 
is  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  devolved  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony ;  and  under  the  shelter  of  his  friendly 
administration,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
but  his  opinions  were  suffered,  during  the  interreff- 
num  which  preceded  Charles's  election,  to  take 
root  in  different  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  de- 
gree of  strength  and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as 
ino  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point  more  intereit- 
ing  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy  which  he 
did  not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  fore- 
wee  the  consequences,  he  was  so  extremely  solicitous 
not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable  influence 
in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discover- 
ed a  great  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
saries continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamor- 
ous importunity. 

To  tnese  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to 
his  natural  aversion  from  severe  measures,  was  owing 
the  suspension  of  any  farther  proceedings  against 
Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotia- 
tions, however,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some 
amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that  spa«e. 
The  manner  in  which  these  were  con£icted  having 
given  Luther  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obstinacy  in  ad- 
hering to  established  errors,  and  its  indifference  about 
truth,  however  ciearly  |>roposed,  or  strongly  proved, 
he  began  to  utter  some  doubts  with  refund  to  the 
divine  Original  of  the  papal  authority.  A  |>ubUc 
disputation  was  held  upon  tins  important  question  at 
Letpsic,  between  Luther  and  Eccius,one  of  his  most 
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learned  and  fonnidable  antago...uC8 ;  but  it  wm  as 
fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combati 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  ob- 
tained tne  victory ;  both  were  confirmed  in  their  own 
opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards  de- 
ciding tlie  point  in  controversy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himself  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to 
oppose  the  sale  of  indulgences  at  Zurich ;  and  being 
animated  with  a  repubhcan  boldness,  and  free  from 
those  restraints  which  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  he  advanced 
with  more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  uie  established  religion.  The  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary,  and  the  pro- 
gress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  ^eat 
.  Joy  to  Luther.  On  ihe  odier  hand,  the  decrees  of 
die  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  which  pro- 
nounced his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afforded  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acqiured  addi- 
tional fortitude  from  every  instance  of  opposition, 
and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  irom  one 
doctrme  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest 
foundations  on  which  the  wealth  or  power  of  the 
church  was  established.  Leo  came  at  fast  to  be  con- 
vinced  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbear, 
ance  were  vain;  several  prelates  of  great  wisdom 
exclaimed  no  less  than  Luther's  personal  adversaries 
agunst  ^e  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permitting 
an  incorrigible  heretic,  who  during  three  years  had 
been  endeavouring  to  subvert  every  thing  sacred  and 
venerable,  still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church ;  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the 
most  vi^rous  proceedings  necessary;  the  new  em- 
peror, it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  authority ; 
nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Saxony 
would  so  far  forget  his  usual  caution  as  to  set  him* 
self  in  opposition  to  their  united  power.  The  col- 
lege of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in  order  to 
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prepare  the  sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it  miffht  be  ex- 
pressed with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  last,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1520,  the  bull  so  fatal  to  the 
church  of  Rome  was  issued.  Forty-one  proposi- 
tions extracted  out  of  Luther's  works  are  therein 
condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to 
pious  ears;  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  read  his 
writings  upon  pain  of  excommunication;  such  as 
had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  were  commanded 
to  commit  then  to  the  flames ;  he  himself,  if  he  did 
not,  within  sixty  days,  publicly  recant  his  errors, 
and  bum  his  books,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate  hero- 
tic  ;  is  excommunicated  and  delivered  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh;  and  all  secular 
princes  are  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be 
punished  as  Ids  crimes  deserved. 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited 
various  passions  in  different  places.  Luuer's  ad- 
versaries exulted  as  if  his  party  and  oninions  had 
been  crushed  at  once  by  such  a  dedsive  blow.  His 
followers,  whose  reverence  for  the  papal  authority 
daily  drodnished,  read  Leo's  anathemas  with  more 
indignation  than  terror.  In  some  cities  the  people 
violently  obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull ; 
in  others,  the  persons  who  attempted  to  publish  it 
were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  was  torn  in  pieces 
and  trodden  under  foot. 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  ex- 
pected, did  not  disconcert  or  intimidate  Luther. 
After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council,  he 
published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  bein^  now  persuaded  that  Leo  had  been 
guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  him,  ne  boldly  declared  the  pope  to  be 
that  man  of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is 
foretold  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  having  collect- 
ed from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  om- 
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nipotenoe  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  sub 
ordination  of  all  secular  jurisdictioii  to  the  authority 
of  the  hol;^  see,  he  published  these  with  a  commen- 
tary, pointing  out  tne  (impiety  of  such  tenets,  and 
their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made, 
and  such  the  state  of  his  party,  when  Charles  ar- 
rived in  Qermany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions;  no  change  in  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  worship  had  been  introduced;  and 
no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  posses- 
sions or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy :  neither  party  had 
yet  proceeded  to  action ;  and  the  controversy,  though 
conaucted  with  grea^  heat  and  passion  on  l)oth  sides, 
was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with 
theses,  disputations,  and  repbes.  A  deep  impres- 
sion, however,  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
Sle;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and 
octrines  was  shaken;  and  the  materials  were 
already  scattered  which  kindled  into  the  combus- 
tion that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students 
crowded  from  eveiy  province  of  the  empire  to  Wit- 
temberg;  and  unde?  Luther  himself,  Melancthon, 
Carlostadius,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  emi- 
nent, imbibed  opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they 
propagated  among  their  countrymen,  who  listened 
to  tnem  with  that  fond  attention  which  truth,  when 
accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands. 

Dunng  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court 
of  Rome,  though  under  the  direction  of  one  of  its 
ablest  pontiff,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with  that 
profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that 
steady  perseverance,  which  had  long  rendered  it  the 
most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Leo  appeared  to  be  fluctuatinff  between 
two  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  wem  alter- 
nately, defeated  the  effects  of  both.  By  an  im- 
proper exertion  of  authority,  Luther  was  exasperated 
out  not  restrained.    By  a  mistaken  exercise  of  lenity 
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time  was  giyen  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no 
progress  was  made  towaras  reconciling  him  to  the 
church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive, 
was  delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely 
an  object  of  terror. 

Such  capital  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court, 
seldom  chargeable  with  mistaking  its  own  true  in. 
terest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  maxims  of  worldly^  wisdom, 
and  inca|>able,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the 
method  in  which  he  made  his  discoveries,  to  carry 
on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  contributed 
more  to  their  success  than  if  every  step  he  took  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  most  artful  policy.  The 
knowledge  of  truth  was  not  poured  into  his  mind  all 
at  once,  but  the  progress  was  gradual ;  the  doctrines 
of  popery  are  so  mterwoven  that  the  ^xposinff  of  one 
error  led  him  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others, 
and  at  last  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of 
the  papal  power  which  supported  such  a  system  of 
errors.  Had  he  begun  mth  this  grand  attack  on  the 
papacy,  his  hearers  would  have  been  alarmed,  but 
they  were  conducted  gradually  from  one  doctrine  to 
another,  and  at  last  le3  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  in  preference  to  that  of  tiio  pope. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived 
either  from  the  mistakes  of  his  adversaries  or  from 
his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  progress  and  firm 
establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  these  alone.  The  same  corruptions  in  the  church 
of  Rome  which  he  condemned,  had  been  attacked 
long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
now  propagated,  had  been  published  in  different 
places,  and  were  supported  by  the  same  arg^uments. 
Waldus  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  Wickliff  in  the  four- 
teenth, and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed 
against  the  errors  of  poDery  with  great  boldness, 
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and  confuted  them  with  more  inffenuity  and  leaming 
tiian  could  have  been  expected  in  wose  illiterate 
ages  in  which  they  flounced.  But  all  these  pre-> 
mature  attempts  towards  a  reformation  proved  abor- 
tive. Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelling  the 
darkness  which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon 
extinguished;  and  though  the  doctrines  of  these 
pious  men  produced  some  e£fects,  and  left  some 
traces  in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were 
neither  extensive  nor  considerable.  Many  powerful 
causes  contributed  to  faciliate  Luther's  progress, 
which  either  did  not  exist  or  did  not  operate  with 
full  force  in  their  days ;  and  at  that  critical  and  ma- 
ture  juncture  when  he  appeared,  circumstances  of 
every  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  he 
took  successful. 

The  lon^  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the 
church  duxing  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and 
the  be^^innin^  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  had  a  great 
effect  m  diminishing  the  veneration  wiUi  which  tho 
world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dig- 
nity. Two  or  three  contendinpr  pontiffs  roaming 
about  Europe  at  a  time;  fawmngp  on  the  princes 
whom  they  wanted  to  g^ain ;  extorting  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  countnes  which  acknowledged  their 
authority ;  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and  curs- 
ing  those  who  adhered  to  them,  discredited  their 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  exposed  both  their 
persons  and  their  office  to  contempt.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread 
this  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and 
by  their  bold  exertion  of  authority  in  deposing  and 
electing  popes,  taught  men  that  there  was  in  the 
church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the  papal 
power,  which  they  had  long  believed  to  be  supreme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal 
authority  was  scarcely  healed  up  when  the  ponti- 
ficates of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  IL,  both  able 
princes,  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new 
Mondal  in  Christendom.     The  profligate  morals  of 
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the  former  in  priynte  life ;  the  fraud,  the  Injustice, 
and  cruelty  of  his  public  administration,  place  him 
on  a  level  with  those  tyrants  whose  deeds  are  the 
greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  latter, 
though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which 
prompted  his  predecessor  to  commit  so  many  un- 
natural  crimes,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  restless 
and  ungoyemable  ambition,  that  scorned  all  con- 
siderations of  gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice, 
when  they  obstnicted  the  execution  of  his  schemes. 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded,  that 
the  infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief 
precepts  are  purity  and  humility,  was  deposited  in 
the  breast  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  the  oyer- 
bearing  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted 
'Jio  authority  of  a  council  above  that  of  the  pope, 
spread  wonderfully  under  their  pontificates ;  and  as 
the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  alternately 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  those  active  pontiffs,  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  their  subjects  to  ex- 
pose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invective  and 
all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men's  ears  being  ac- 
customed to'these  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold 
or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther  and  his  followers 
concerning  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of 
the  church  alone.  Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secu- 
lar as  well  as  regular,  being  the  younger  sons  of  noble 
famHies,  who  had  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the 
church  stations  of  great  dignity  and  affluence,  were 
accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  in 
all  the  vices  to  which  great  wealth  and  idleness 
naturally  give  birth. 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy 
might  have  been  tolerated,  perhaps,  with  greater 
indulgence,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  power  had 
not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  encroach  on 
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tin  riglits  of  every  oiher  order  of  men.  h 
genius  of  •uper^tition,  fond  of  whatever  is  poi  , 
or  grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towaidi 
persons  whom  it  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  ex- 
pressions of  regard  defective  unless  it  hath  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence 
flowed  the  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction  pos- 
sessed by  the  church  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  laity, 
from  whose  undisceming  bounty  they  were  at  mt 
derived. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and 
numerous  privileges  of  the  clerical  order  were  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  ihey  would 
have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  if  these 
had  been  possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing 
among  themselves,  who  would  have  been  less  apt 
to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the 
bishops  of  Rome  having  early  put  m  a  claim,  the 
boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  of 
being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian 
church ;  they,'by  their  profound  policy  and  unwearied 
perseverance,  by  their  address  in  availing  themselves 
of  every  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  of  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions  in 
opposition  both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Germany  was  the  country  which  these 
ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most  abso- 
lute authority.  They  excommunicated  and  deposed 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  emperors,  and  excited 
their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even  their  chil- 
dren,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these 
contests  the  popes  continually  extended  their  own 
immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  princes  gradually  of 
their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German 
church  felt  all  the  rigour  of  that  oppression  which 
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flv  *4  from  subjection  to  foreign  dominion  and  fo« 
reik  I  exactions. 

Memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the  imperial  diets, 
enumerating  the  grievances  under  which  the  em* 
pire  groaned,  were  repeatedly  presented  to  the 
papal  court,  in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  them. 
Dissatisfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height 
among  the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  that  degree  of  acrimony 
which  abounds  in  their  remoDStranoes;  and  if  they 
demanded  the  abolition  of  these  enormities  with  so 
much  vehemence,  the  people,  we  may  be  assured, 
uttered  their  sentiments  and  desires  in  bolder  and 
more  virulent  language. 

To  men  thus  pre]>ared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
Luther  addressed  himself  with  certainty  of  success. 
As  they  had  long  felt  its  wdght,  and  had  borne  it 
with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first 
offer  of  procuring  them  deliverance.  Hence  pro* 
ceeded  the  fond  and  eager  reception  that  his  doc- 
trij^es  met  with,  and  the  rapidiu  with  which  they 
spread  over  all  the  provinces  of  Germany. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  pro- 
gress, arising  from  the  nature  of  his  entenuise,  and 
the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he  reaped 
advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, the  beneficiai  influmice  of  which  none 
of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course  had  enjoved. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  about  half  a  century  before  his  time. 
By  this  fortunate  discovery  the  faolity  of  acquiring* 
and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wondeifiuly  in- 
creased, and  Luther's  books,  which  must  otherwise 
have  made  their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty 
into  distant  countries,  spreavt  once  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and 
the  learned,  who  alone  had  access  to  hocka  before 
that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  upon  tills  appeal  to  them  as  judges,  ven- 
tured to  examine  and  to  reject  many  doctrines  which 
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they  had  formerly  been  reauired  to  believe,  without 

being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a 
circumstance  extremely  friendly  to  the  Reformation. 
The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
by  enlightening  the  human  mind  with  liberal  and 
sound  knowlec^,  roused  it  from  that  profound 
lethar^  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during  several 
cmturies* 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry  which  the*  revival  of 
learning  excited  in  Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the 
Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in  his  progress, 
and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doc- 
trines, by  persons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  his 
undertaking.  The  ereater  part  of  the  ingenious 
men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  though  they  had  no  in 
tention,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  ab- 
surdity of  many  tenets  and  practices  authorized  by 
the  church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those  ar^- 
ments  by  which  illiterate  moiULS  endeavoured  to 
defend  &em.  Their  contempt  of  these  advocates 
for  the  received  errors  led  them  frequently  to  ex- 
p>ose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to 
ridicule  their  ig^iorance  with  great  freedom  and 
severity.  By  this  men  were  prepared  for  the  more 
serious  attadu  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and 
their  revermice  both  for  the  doctrines  and  persons 
•agunst  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably  abated, 
liiis  was  particularly  Sie  case  in  Germany.  When 
the  first  attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for 
ancient  learning  in  that  country,  the  ecclesiastics 
there,  who  were  stil^more  ignorant  than  their  bre- 
thren on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves 
to  oppose  its  progress  vrith  more  active  zeal ;  and 
the  patrons  of  the  new  studies  in  return  attacked 
them  with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of 
Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other  revivers  of  learning 
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in  Germany,  tbe  corraptioiis  of  the  church  of  Rome 
uni  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Luther  himself. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which 
combined  in  favouring  the  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  his  ad- 
versaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion 
of  the  theological  doctrines  of  popery,  and  have  not 
attempted  to  shew  how  repugnant  they  are  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foun- 
dation in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  leaving  those  topics 
entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  ^ose  province 
they  peculiarly  belong.  But  when  we  add  the  effect 
of  these  religious  considerations  to  the  influence  of 
political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  united  opera- 
tion of  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been 
sudden  and  irresistible.  Though  to  Luther's  con- 
temporaries, who  were  too  near  perhaps  to  the  scene, 
or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  causes  with 
accuracy  or  to  examine  them  with  coolness,  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  opinions  spread  appeared  to 
to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  imputed  it 
to  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of 
the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  nddiness  and 
innovation  over. the  world;  it  is  erident  that  the 
success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
many  powerful  causes  prepared  by  peeuliar  provi- 
dence, and  happily  conspiring  to  that  end.  This 
atlempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  and  to  throw 
light  on  an  event  so  singular  and  important,  will  not, 

perhaps,  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  digression. 

I  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations 
with  that  slow  formality  peculiar  to  such  assemblies. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  police  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  state  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  considera- 
*tion.  There  were  not  wanting^  some  plausible  rea- 
sons which  might  have  induced  Charles  to  have  de 
R 
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dared  himself  the  protector  of  Lather's  cause,  or  at 
least  to  have  connived  at  its  progress.  If  he  had 
possessed  no  other  dominions  but  those  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  Germany,  and  no  other  crown  be- 
sides the  imperial,  he  might  have  been  disposed, 
yerhaps,  to  favour  a  man  who  asserted  so  boldly  tho 
privileges  and  immunities  ibr  wiiich  the  empire  had 
Etruggfed  so  long  with  the  popes.  But  the  vast  and 
dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  L  was  forming 
against  Charles,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regu- 
late his  conduct  by  views  more  extensive  than  those 
which  would  have  suited  a  German  prince ;  and  it 
being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's 
friendship,  this  determined  him  to  treat  Luther  with 
great  severity,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  Ms  measures. 
His  eagerness  to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not 
unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany, 
vrho  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  de- 
liberation,  the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom 
the  pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an  incor- 
rigible heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and 
ninjust  by  the  members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a 
point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person,  and  declar- 
ing whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  those  opinions 
which  had  dravmi  upon  him  the  censures  of  the 
church.  Not  only  the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes 
through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted 
him  a  safe-conduct;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 
on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises  of  protec- 
tion from  any  injury  or  violence.  Luther  did  not 
hesitate  one  moment  about  yielding  obedience,  and 
set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who  had 
brought  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct. 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was 
such  as  he  might  have  reckoned,  a  full  reward  of  all  . 
his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause  had* 
been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  influenced. 
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At  bis  appearance  before  tbe  diet  be  bebaved  witb 
great  decency  and  with  eaual  firmness.  He  readily 
acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony 
in  his  controrersial  writings,  but  refused  to  retmct 
his  opinions  unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  false- 
hood, or  to  consent  to  their  beinff  tried  bv  any  other 
rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from 
this  resolution,- some  of  the  ecclesiastics  proposed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy, 
who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver  the  church 
at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the 
diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  integrity  to  fresh 
reproach  b;^  a  second  violation  of  public  faith,  and 
Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  begmning  of  his  administration  by  such  an 
ignominious  action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart 
in  safety.  A  few  dia^s  after  he  left  the  city,  a  severe 
edict  was  published  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  by 
authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  obstinate 
and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the  privileges 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire,  forbid- 
ding any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  re- 
quiring all  to  concur  in  seising  his  person  as  soon 
as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  was  expired. 
But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable 
effect,  the  execution  of  it  being  prevented  partly  by 
the  multiplicity  of  oecupi^oiis  which  the  commo- 
tions in  Spain,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  created  to  the  emperor,  and 
partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  employed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning 
patron.  As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms, 
was  passing  near  Altenstein,  in  Thuringia,  a  number 
of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a 
wood,  where  the  elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie 
in  wait  for  him,  and,  surrounding  his  company,  car- 
ried him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to  Wart* 
^urg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant.     There  the 
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elector  ordered  him  to  be  Bupplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  or  agreeable ;  but  the  place  of  his  retreat 
was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of  the  present 
storm  against  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in 
ihe  political  situation  of  Europe. 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to 
gain  ground,  acquiring  the  ascendant  in  almost 
every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time  the  Augusti- 
nians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
university  and  the  connivance  of  the  elector,  ven- 
tured upon  the  first  step  towards  an  alteration  in  the 
established  forms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishing 
the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the 
cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity,  in  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of 
his  disciples,  or  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his 
own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat,  he  there 
received  information  of  two  events  which  consider- 
ably  damped  his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insu- 
perable obstacles  in  the  way  -of  propagating  his 
principles  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  One  was  a  solemn  decree  condemning  his 
opinions,  published  by  the  imivcrsity  of  Paris,  the 
most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable 
of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  omer  was 
the  answer  written  to  his  book  concerning  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  by  Henry  VIIL  of  England.  The 
pope,  to  whom  this  book  was  presented  with  the 
greatest  formality  in  full  consistory,  spoke  of  it  in 
such  terms  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  immediate 
inspiration ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  church  for  Us  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on 
hiin  the  title  of  Defender  (f  the  Faith,  an  appellation 
which  Henrv  soon  forfeited  in  the  opinion  of  those 
from  whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained 
by  his  successors,  though  the  avowed  enemies  of 
those  opinions  by  contending  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not 
overawed  either  by  the  authority  of  the  university  oi 
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the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  published  his  ani- 
madversions on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and 
severe  than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his 
meanest  'antagonist.  A  controversy  managed  by 
disputants  so  illustrious  drew  universal  attention; 
and  such  was  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innova. 
^on  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age,  and  so 
powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that 
in  spite  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  FVanoe  and  in  England. 

How  desbous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put 
a  stop  to  Luther's  progress,  he  was  often  obliged, 
during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded 
more  immediate  attention.  A  war.  was  ready  to 
break  out  between  him  and  the  FVench  king  in 
Navarre,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy ;  and  it 
required  either  great  address  to  avert  the  danger,  or 
timely  and  wise  precautions  to  resist  it.  Every  cir. 
cumstance,  at  uiat  juncture,  inclined  Charles  to 
prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain  was  torn  with 
mtestine  commotions.  In  Italy  he  had  not  hitherto 
secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In  the  Low 
Countries  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
rupture  with  France,  the  fatal  effects  of  much  on 
their  commerce  they  had  often  experienced.  From 
these  considerations,  as  well  as  firom  the  solicitude 
of  Chievres,  during  his  whole  administration,  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  two  monarchs,  proceeded 
the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hostilities. 
But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  not  breathe  the 
same  pacific  spirit.  He  easily  foresaw  that  concord 
could  not  long  subsist  where  interest,  emulation, 
and  ambition,  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  • 
the  hopes  of  surprising  his  rival,  and  of  overpower- 
ing him  before  he  covdd  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence 
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The  only  princes  in  whose  power  it  was  to  hire 
kept  down  or  to  have  extinguished  this  flame  on 
its  first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert  them- 
selves, or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it. 
Henry  VIII.,  though  he  affected  to  assume  the  name 
of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made  frequent  appeals 
to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited 
that  character.  Wolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  es- 
tranged him  so  entirely  from  the  French  king,  that 
he  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  to 
have  composed,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent 
pretext  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  the  emperor. 

Leo*s  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis  were  more  avowed  and  had 
greater  influence.  He  flattered  himself  that,  after 
assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the  other  of  his 
possessions  in  Italy,  he  might  find  means  of  driving 
out  the  victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory 
of  restoring  Italy  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  which 
it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes 
or  its  own  laws,  and  unacquainted  with  a  foreign 
yoke.  So  alluring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo, 
that  notwithstandmg  the  gentleness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  a  refined 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  to  plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous 
war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius. 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which 
of  the  monarchs  he  would  take  for  his  confederate 
against  the  other.  Bdth  of  them  courted  his  friend- 
ship :  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and 
thoi^h  he  at  first  concluded  an  alliance  with  Francis, 
he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  of 
friendship,  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  em- 
'  peror.  Don  John  Manuel,  the  same  man  who  had 
been  the  favourite  of  Philip,  and  whose  address  had 
disconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  having  been 
delivered,  upon  the  death  of  that  monarch,  from  the 
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prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was  now  th« 
imperial  ambapsador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  oi 
improving  this  favourable  diroosition  m  the  pope 
to  his  master's  advantage.  To  Idm  the  conduct  of 
this  negotiation  was  entirely  committed ;  and  being 
carefully  concealed  fiom  Chievres,  whose  aversion 
to  a  war  with  France  would  have  prompted  him  to 
retard  or  to  defeat  it.  an  alliance  between  the  pope 
and  emperor  wa  4  qat  ck  iy  concluded.  The  chief  artv* 
cles  in  this  treaty,  iKhi.'h  proved  the  fonndation  of 
Charles's  grand'^ur  in  Italy,  were,  that  the  pope  and 
emperor  should  join  their  forces  to  expel  the  FVench 
out  of  the  Milanese,  tho  possession  of  winch  should 
be  granted  to  I'rancis  Sfoiia,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the 
Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent  since  the  time  that 
his  brother  Ma  dmilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  the  Frrnch  king;  that  Parma  and 
Placentia  shoiJd  be  reittored  to  the  church ;  that  the 
emperor  shou'd  assist  the  pope  in  conquering  Per- 
rara ;  that  the  annual  eribu'.e  paid  by  the  Idngdom  of 
Naples  to  the  aoly  see  should  be  increased ;  that  the 
emperor  shou  d  take  the  fainiJy  of  Medici  under  his 
protection ;  laat  he  ihould  giant  to  the  cardinal  of 
that  name  a  rension  of  lOyO.X)  ducats  upon  the  arch- 
bishoprio  of  Toledo ,  and  should  settle  lands  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naplet  to  the  same  value  upon  Alex- 
ander, the  D  it  iial  8jn  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  affidr  af  such  moment  wi^out 
his  participetkin,  eppeared  to  Chievres  so  decisive  a 
proof  of  his  having  lost  the  ascendant  which  he  had 
nitherto  maintain^  over  tbo  mi  ad  of  his  pupil,  that 
his  chagrin  on  tl^is  account,  addi^d  to  the  melancholy 
with  which  he  a  as  overwhelmed  on  taking  a  view  of 
the  many  and  unavoidable  cabmities  attending  a 
war  agaiist  France,  is  sai  I  to  have  shortened  his 
days :  it  h  certain  that  his  doath,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, extinguished  all  hopos  of  avoiding  a  rupture 
with  Prance.  This  event  too  delivered  Charles 
from  a  minister  to  whoso  a  ithoi  ity  he  had  been  ac. 
customed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  iro« 
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plicit  deference  as  checked  and  depressed  his  ge- 
nius, and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupillage  unbe- 
coming his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.  JBut  this  re- 
straint being  removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind 
«7ere  permitted  to  unfold  themselves,  and  he  began 
to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action,  as  exceeded  the  hoj>es  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
»  While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in 
consequence  of  &eir  secret  alliance,  to  attack  Milan, 
hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter.  The  chil- 
dren of  John  d' Albert,  king  of  Navarre,  having  often 
demanded  the  restitution  of  their  hereditary  domi- 
nions, in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  and  Charles 
having  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  very 
frivolous  pretexts,  Francis  thought  himself  autho- 
rised by  that  treaty  to  assist  the  exiled  family.  The 
juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Charies  was  at  a  distance  from  that 
part  of  his  dominions ;  the  troops  usually  stationed 
there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  commotions 
in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  malcontents  warmly  solicit- 
ed him  to  invade  Navarre,  in  which  a  considerable 
faction  was  ready  to  declare  for  the  descendants  of 
their  ancient  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  giving  offence  to  the  emperor  or 
king  of  England,  fVancis  directed  forces  to  be  levied 
and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  Henry  d*  Albert.  The  conduct  of 
these  troops  was  committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix  de 
TEsparre,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his  near  alliance 
to  the  unfortunate  king  whose  battles  he  was  to 
fight,  and,  what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest 
of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  Francis's 
favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important 
trust,  for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  expe- 
rience. But  as  there  was  no  army  in  the  field  to 
oppose  him,  he  became  master  in  a  few  days  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  N&vane,  without  meeting  with 
any  obstruction  but  from  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna, 
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Vhc  additional  works  to  this  fortress,  begun  by 
Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished ;  nor  would  its  slight 
resistance  have  deserved  notice,  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a 
Biscayan  gentleman,  who  afterwards  founded  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  had  not  been  dangerously  wounded 
in  its  defence. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  P&mpeluna,  L*£sparre 
had  been  satisfied  with  taking  proper  precautions  for 
securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  might 
still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  FVance, 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  title.  But,  pushed  on  by 
youthful  ardour,  and  encouraged  by  Francis,  who 
was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he  ventured 
to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to 
Logrogno,  a  small  town  in  Castile.  This  roused 
the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto  beheld  the  rapid 
progress  of  his  arms  with  greitt  unconcern,  and  the 
dissensions  in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account 
shall  be  given)  being  almost  composed,  both  parties 
exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  defence  of 
their  country ;  the  one,  that  it  might  efface  the  me- 
mory  of  past  misconduct  by  its  present  zeal;  the 
other,  that  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  having  sub- 
dued the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  that  of  re- 
pulsing his  foreign  enemies.  The  sudden  advance 
of  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  His 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with 
his  principal  officers,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain 
recovered  possession  of  Navarre  in  still  shorter  time 
than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it. 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion 
of  Navarre,  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  name  of  Henry 
d' Albert,  he  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  much  of  the 
same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's 
territories.  Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small 
but  independent  territory  of  Bouillon,  situated  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  having 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  en« 
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croaclmieiit  which  the  Aulic  council  had  made  o« 
his  juxiBdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself  upon 
FVwice  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the 
heat  of  his  resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms, 
and  ti>  dcclaro  war  against  the  emperor  in  fom\. 
Such  ei.trayagtuit  insolence  in  a  petty  prince  sur- 
prised Charles,  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof 
of  his  liaring  rewiwd  promises  of  powerful  support 
firom  the  French  king.  The  justness  of  this  conclu. 
fion  soon  became  erident.  Robert  entered  the 
duchy  of  LuxemV)urg  with  troops  levied  in  France 
by  the  kiiig's  cornivancc,  though  seemmgly  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  <f*der8v  and,  after  ravaging  the  open 
eottnt*^,  laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles 
compl  vped  loudly  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  peace 
subsist'Utf  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  summoned 
Henry  v  IIL,  in  tCmfs  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Londott  i>H  the  yea^  1519,  t9  turn  his  arms  against 
Francin  fti  the  first  aggfes8t7r.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  nvs  not  aixiwerable  for  Robert's  conduct, 
whoee  a#ipy  fought  vnder  his  own  standards  and  in 
hu  own  qtt  vrel ;  an  I  a&ime  I  that,  contrary  to  an 
express  juroHbition,  I'e  had  seduced  some  subjects  ol 
France  nto  his  service ;  bui  Henry  paid  so  little  re- 
gard to  this  evasion  that  <he  French  king,  rather 
than  irt^te  %  prince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain, 
commauied  De  la  Mark  to  ^fisbNid  his  troops. 

The  onpeTor,  mean  while,  ^as  assembling  an  army 
to  chastr^e  K^bert*s  ^tisolencQ.  Twenty  thousand 
men,  unter  tl^e  count  of  l^^ajsrtaVi  invaded  his  little 
territoritv,  and  in  a  ft^w  dayi  bocame  masters  oi 
every  place  in  them  bu^.  Sedan.  After  making  him 
feel  so  sensibly  the  wti^ht  of  Ms  master'b  mdig- 
nation,  Nassau  advano^d  towal  \n  %he  frontiers  ol 
France  and  CWles,  kaowing  tHst  he  might  pre- 
sume S6  far  on  Henry's  partiality  tn  \kia  favour  as  not 
to  be  ovttawed  by  the  same  fears  IVhich  had  restrain- 
ed Frao  ns,  ordered  his  general  to  Itesiege  Mouson 
The  cowardice  of  the  garrison  hdvhig  obliged  th# 
govemoi   to  surrender  almost  without  resistance. 
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Nassau  invested  Merieres.  Happily  for  FVance,  its 
monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  it  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
distin^shed  among  his  contemporaries  by  the  ap. 
pellation  of  The  knight  without  fear  and  without  rt* 
proach.  This  man  possessed  all  the  talents  which 
form  a  great  general ;  partly  bv  his  valour,  partly 
by  his  conduct,  he  protracted  the  siege  to  a  great 
length,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  imperialists  to 
raise  it  with  disgrace  and  loss.  Francis,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  enter- 
ing the  Low  Countries,  made  several  conquests  of 
small  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
ciennes,  through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error 
with  which  he  cannot  be  often  charged,  he  lost 
an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial 
army ;  and,  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  dis- 
gusted Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of 
France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke 
d'Alen^on,  though  this  post  of  honour  belonged  to 
Bourbon,  as  a  prerogative  of  his'  office. 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress 
was  held  at  Calais  under  the  mediation  of  Henry 
VIIL,  in  order  to  bring  dl  differences  to  an  amicable 
issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor- 
responded in  any  degree  to  his  professions,  it  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  producing  some  good  effect. 
But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management  of  the 
negotiation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and 
this  choice  alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it 
abortive.  That  prelate,  bent  on  attaining  the  papal 
crown,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  ready 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  order  to  gain  the  em- 
peror^s  interest,  was  so  little  able  to  conceal  his 
partiality,  that  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ins  haughty  and  vindictive  temper,  he 
would  have  declined  his  mediation ;  and  after  much 
time  spent  in  discussing  various  proposals,  the  con. 
gress  broke  up  without  any  other  effect  than  that 
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winch  attends  unsuccessful  negotiations,  the  ex- 
asperating of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to 
reconcile. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congpress,  Wolsej, 
on  pretence  that  the  emperor  himself  would  be  more 
willing  to  make  more  reasonable  concessions  than 
his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet 
that  monarch.  He  was  received  by  Charles,  who 
knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect  and  magnifi. 
cence  as  if  he  had  been  lung  of  England.  But 
instead  of  advancing  the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  in- 
terview, Wolsey,  in  his  master's  name,  concluded  a 
league  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Charles  should  invaide  France 
on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  Henry  in  Picardy,  each 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men ;  and  that,  in  older  to 
strengthen  their  union,  Charles  should  espouse  the 
princess  Mary,  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent 
heir  of  his  dominions.  While  Charles  attacked 
FVance  on  one  frontier,  Henry  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  glory  of  reannexing  to  the  crown  of  England 
the  ancient  inheritancee  of  its  monarchs  on  the  con- 
tinent was  reserved  for  his  reign.  Wolsey  artfully 
encouraged  these  vain  hopes,  which  led  his  master 
into  such  measures  as  were  most  subservient  to  his 
own  secret  schemes ;  and  the  English,  whose  here- 
ditary animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to 
rekindle  on  every  occasion,  did  not  disapprove  of 
the  martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  produced  great  effects  in  Italy,  and  ren- 
dered Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  There 
was  at  that  time  such  contrariety  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  and  the  Italians,  that  the  latter 
submitted  to  the  government  of  the  former  with 
greater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the 
dominion  of  other  foreigners.  Francis  had  committed 
the  government  of  Milan  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Mareschal 
de  Lautrec,  another  brother  of  Madame  do  Chateau- 
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liriaiid«  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  reputation, 
but  haughty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable 
either  of  listening  to  advice  or  of  bearinff  contra- 
diction. His  insolence  and  exactions  totidly  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  Milanese  from  France, 
drore  many  of  the  considerable  citizens  into  banish- 
ment, and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own 
safety.  Among  the  last  was  Jerome  Moroni,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Milan,  a  man  of  great  genius  for  in- 
trigue and  enterprise ;  he  suspected  the  pope's  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  Milanese,  although  his  treaty 
with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public,  and  pro- 
posed to  LcK)  a  scheme  for  8urprisin|^  several  places 
m  that  duchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from 
hatred  to  the  French,  and  from  attachment  to  their 
former  masters,  were  ready  for  any  desperate  enter- 
prise. Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt,  but 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution 
of  it;  and  when,  through  unforeseen  accidents,  it 
fedled  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allowed  the  exiles, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio, 
which  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  church,  flbe 
Mareschal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan  in 
absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in 
France,  tempted  with  the  hopes  of  catching  at  once, 
as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  master's 
government  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into 
the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  to  invest  Reggio. 
But  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  Guicciardini 
the  historian,  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  dis- 
grace. .  Leo,  on  receiving  this  intelli|fenoe,  with 
which  he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished  him  a 
decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immedi- 
ately assembled  the  consistory  of  cardinals.  After 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
French  king,  and  magnifying  the  emperor's  zeal  for 
the  church,  of  which  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by 
his  proceedings  against  Luther,  he  declared  that  he 
was  constrained  in  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  expe* 
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dient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  join 
his  arms  to  those  of  that  pHnce.  For  this  purpose 
he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Don 
John  Manuel,  although  it  had  really  been  signed 
some  months^  before  this  time ;  and  he  publicly  ex- 
communicated de  Foix,  as  an  impious  invader  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  begun  preparations  for  war  by 
taking  into  pay  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss ;  but 
the  imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly  from  Naples 
and  Germany,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  be- 
fore the  army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of 
Prosper  Colonna,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great 
propriety  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French,  to  the 
mean  time  De  Foix  despatched  courier  after  courier 
to  inform  the  kin|^  of  the  danger  which  was  ap- 
proaching. Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  em- 
ployed in  the  Low  Countries  or  assembling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  aQies  the 
Swiss,  to  procure  from  them  the  immediate  levy  of 
an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and  commanded  Lau- 
trec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government.  That 
general  having  assembled  a  considerable  army, 
though  far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  con- 
federates, adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable 
to  his  situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
^eatest  care,  while  he  harassed  the  enemy  con- 
tinually with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  quarters, 
intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved 
every  place  which  they  attempted  to  attack.  But 
on  unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures, 
and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  the  French  affairs. 
A  body  of  12,000  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec*s  army 
under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France 
was  in  alliance.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  still 
preserved  his  interest  among  his  countrymen  and  his 
enmity  to  France,  had  prevailed  on  a  body  of  12,000 
Swiss  to  join  the  armv  of  the  confederates,  though 
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against  the  law  of  the  cantons  for  their  troops  to 
hired  by  two  contending  parties.  When  the  leaders 
in  the  cantons  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
marching'  under  the  hostile  standards,  they  de- 
spatched couriers  commanding  their  people  to  leave 
both  armies,  and  to  return  forthwith  into  their  own 
country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however,  had  the 
address,  by  corrupting  the  messengers  appointed  to 
carry  this  order,  to  prev^it  it  from  being  4iliyered 
to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  confederates ;  but 
being  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  fatigued  with  the*length  of  the  campaign, 
and  murmuring  for  want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded 
obedience  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  remonstrances  and 
entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the 
strength  of  his  army,  Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face 
the  confederates;  but  was  obliged  to  shut  hmiself  up 
within  the  walls  of  Milan.  The  confederates  were 
preparing  to  besiege  this  city  when  an  unknown  per- 
son, who  never  afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of 
this  service  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from 
the  city,  and  acquainted  Moroni,  that  if  the  army 
would  advance  that  night,  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial 
faction  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
gates.  Colonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enter- 
prises, allowed  the  marquis  de  Pescara  to  advance 
with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginning  of 
night  Pescarl^  arriving  at  the  Roman  gate  in  the 
suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  found  there ; 
those  posted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to  it  im- 
mediately fled ;  the  marquis,  seiimg  the  works  which 
they  absmdoned,  and  pushing  forward  incessantly, 
though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became 
master  of  the  city  with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost 
without  resistance ;  the  victors  bein^  as  much  as- 
tonished as  the  vanquished  at  the  facuity  and  success 
of  the  attempt.  I^autrec  retired  precipitately  towards 
the   Venetian  territories  with  the  remains  of  his 
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shattered  army;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  following 
the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confede- 
rates; Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state;  and  of  all  their  conquests  in 
Lombardy,  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle 
of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  forts,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession 
of  proil^rous  events  with  such  transports  of  jo^,  as 
brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians) 
a  slight  fever,  which,  being  neglected,  occasioned  his 
death  on  the  3d  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a 
vigorous  a^e  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  oonaave  which  fol- 
lowed upon  Leo's  death,  and  all  the  arts  natural  to 
men  grown  old  in  intri^e,  when  contending  for  the 
highest  priee  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  prac- 
tised. Wolsey's  name,  notwithstanding  all  the  empe- 
ror's magnificent  promises  to  favour  his  pretensions, 
of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave.  Julio,  cardinal  de 
Medici,  Leo's  nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than 
any  other  member  of  the  sacred  college  for  his  abili- 
ties, his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  transacting 
great  afBurs,  had  already  secured  fifteen  voices,  a 
number  sufficient,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
clave, to  exclude  any  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  all  the  aged  cardinals  combined  against  him,  with- 
out being  united  in  favour  of  any  other  person.  While 
these  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt, 
or  to  weary  out,  each  other,  Memci  and  Us  adherents 
voted  one  mominff  at  the  scrutiny,  which,  according 
to  form,  was  made  every  day,  for  cardinal  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the 
emperor's  name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract 
time.  But  the  adverse  party  instantly  closing  with 
them,  to  their  own  amaxement  and  that  of  all  Europe, 
a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave 
their  suffrages  in  his  favour,  and  unacquainted  with 
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the  maimen  of  the  people  or  the  interest  of  the  state 
the  goTemment  of  which  thev  conferred  upon  him, 
was  unanimously  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  at  a 
juncture  so  delicate  and  critical,  as  would  have  de- 
manded all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  one  of  the 
most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  car- 
dinals  themselves,  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  this 
strange  choice,  on  account  of  which,  as  they  marched 
in  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded 
with  insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed 
it  to  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
maybe  hnputed  with  greater  certainty  to  the  influence 
of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  imperial  ambassador,  who 
by  his  address  and  intrigues  fiualitated  the  election  of 
a  person  devoted  to  his  master's  service,  from  grati- 
tude, from  interest,  and  from  inclination. 

Francis  observed,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the 
pre-eminence  which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and 
resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh  vigour,  in  order 
to  wrest  from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Itidy.  The 
Swiss,  that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the 
French  king  for  having  withdrawn  their  troops  from 
his  army  so  unseason&ly  as  to  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  Milanese,  permitted  mm  to  levy  10,000  men  in  the 
republic.  Together  with  this  reinioroement,  Lautrec 
received  from  the  king  a  small  sum  of  money,  which 
enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field;  and,  after 
seizing  by  surprise  or  force  several  places  in  the 
Milanese,  to  advance  within  a  few  miles  of  the  d^ital. 
The  confederate  army  was  in  no  oottdition  to  obstruct 
his  progress;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan, 
by  the  artifices  of  Moroni,  and  by  the  popular  decla- 
mations of  a  monk  whom  he  employed,  were  in- 
flamed with  such  enihusiastie  seal  a^nst  the  French 
government  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinary 
contributions,  Colonna  must  soon  have  abandoned 
the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had  chosen  at 
Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  of 
pay,  if  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not  once 
more  extricated  him  out  of  bis  difficulties. 
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Having  now  served  some  months  without  par  of 
which  they  coiAplained  loudly,  a  sum  destined  for 
their  use  was  sent  from  France  under  a  convoy  of 
horse ;  but  Moroni,  whose  vigilant  eye  nothing  es» 
caped,  posted  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  so  that 
the  party  which  escorted  the  monev  durst  not  ad- 
vance. On  receiving  intelligence  of  tiiis,  the  Swiss 
lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  crowd- 
ing around  Lantrec,  threatened  with  one  voice  in- 
stantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either  advance  the  pay 
which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  mom- 
ing  to  battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate 
against  these  demands ;  the  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and 
persuaded  that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmount- 
mg  every  obstacle,  renewed  their  demand  with  great 
fierceness,  offering  themselves  to  form  the  vanguard 
and  to  be^n  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome 
'Jieir  obstinacy,  complied  with  their  request.  Next 
noming  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field,  and  marched 
with  the  ^atest  intrepidity  against  the  enemy. 
But  after  incredible  efforts  of  valour,  which  were 
seconded  with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  lost 
their  bravest  officers  and  best  soldiers,  and  finding 
that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy's 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat;  leaving  the  field  of 
battle,  however,  like  men  repulsed  but  not  vanquished, 
in  close  array,  and  without  receiving  any  molestation 
from  the  enemy. 

Next  day  such  as  survived  set  out  for  tVeir  own 
country;  and  Lautrec,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  Fraiice,  after 
throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  hw  other 
places ;  all  which,  except  the  citadel  of  C  remona, 
Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  lemaiiAing  sub- 
ject to  France,  still  g:ave  Fiancis  considerable  footing 
in  Italy,  and  made  it  easv  for  him  to  execute 'any 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Co- 
lonna, rendered  enterprising  by  continual  success, 
and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the  faction  of  the 
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Adorni,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  possessed  the  chief 
authority  in  Genoa,  determined  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amasinf^ 
fecility.  He  became  master  of  Genoa  by  an  acci- 
dent as  unexpected  as  that  which  had  given  him  pos- 
session of  Milan ;  and,  almost  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adorni,  and  the  authority 
of  the  emperor,  were  established  in  Genoa. 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected 
Fhmcis  with  deep  concern,  which  was  not  a  little 
augmented  b^  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  English 
herald,  who,  m  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared 
wa^  in  form  against  France.  Francis,  though  he 
had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  this  denunciation, 
received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting 
this  new  enemy. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous 
to  draw  as  much  advantage  as  possible  from  the  ac- 
cession of  such  a  powerful  all^ ;  and  the  prosperous 
situation  of  his  anaurs  at  this  tune  permitting  him  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  where  his  presence  was  extremely 
necessary,  he  visited  the  court  of  England  in  his 
way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
united  him  with  Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to  push 
the  war  against  FVance  with  vigour,  but  hoped  to 
remove  any  disgust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey 
might  have  conceived  on  account  of  the  mortifying 
disappointment  which  he  had  met  with  in  ike  late 
conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanffuine 
expectations;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during  a 
residence  of  six  weeks  in  England,  he  gained  not 
only  the  king  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itself. 

in  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England, 
a  proof  of  this  general  aidonr,  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
(whom  the  emperor  had  appointed  his  high-admiral) 
sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ravaged 
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the  coasts  of  Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent 
on  Brctagne,  where  he  plundered  and  burnt  Mor- 
laiz,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  attended  with  greater 
dishonour  than  damage  to  France,  he  repaired  to 
Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal  army 
consisting  of  16,000  men ;  with  which,  having  joined 
the  Flemish  troops  under  the  count  de  Buren,  he 
advanced  into  Picardy.  The  duke  of  Vend6me,  the 
French  general  in  Picardy,  by  his  prudence  in 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  and  continually  harassing 
the  enemy  with  his  cavalry,  not  only  prevented  Sur- 
rey from  taking  anv  town  of  importance,  but  obliged 
him  to  retire  with  his  army  greatly  reduced  ^by 
fatigue,  by  want  of  provisions,  and  by  the  loss  which 
it  had  sustained  in  several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 
Thus  ended  the  second  campaicpii,  in  a  war  the  most 
general  that  had  hitherto  be«n  kindled  in  Europe. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting 
each  other's  strength,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  en- 
tered Hungary  with  a  numerous  army,  and  investing 
Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of 
that  kmgdom  against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced 
it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  b^  this  success,  he 
turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small  state  he  attacked 
with  such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed,  in  every  aee,  to  bring  into  the 
field.  Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
400  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  defended  bv  a 
garrison  consisting  of  5000  soldiers  and  600  knights, 
under  the  command  of  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam,  the 
mnd  master,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered 
him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a  dangerous 
juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the 
destination  of  Solyman's  vast  armaments,  than  he 
despatched  messer^rs  to  all  the  Christian  courts, 
imploring  their   aid  against  the  common  enemy. 
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But  though  every  prince,  in  that  age,  acknowledged 
Rhodes  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  Christendom  in 
the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its  knights 
as  the  best  security  against  the  jnrogress  of  the 
Ottoman  arms ;  thoueh  Adrian,  with  a  seal  which 
became  the  head  and  lather  of  the  church,  exhorted 
the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quar- 
rels, and,  by  umting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  infi. 
dels  from  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to 
the  Christian  name ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  the  axamoaty  of  both  parties,  that,  regardless  of 
the  danger  to  wmch  ihey  exposed  all  Europe,  and 
unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand  master,  or 
the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  they  suffered  Solyman 
to  carry  on  his  operations  against  Rhodes  without 
disturbance.  The  erand  master,  after  incredible 
efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  military  con- 
duct, durinff  a  siege  of  six  months ;  after  sustaining 
many  assamts,  and  disputing  every  post  with  amax- 
ing  obstinacy,  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  num. 
bers ;  and  having  obtamed  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion from  the  sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his 
virtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  resource. 
Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned 
such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by  their  ambitious  con- 
tests, endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  im- 
puted it  equally  to  bc^  The  emperor,  hf  way  of 
reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
■mail  island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  resi- 
dence, retaining,  though  with  less  power  and  splen- 
dour, their  ancient  spint,  and  implacable  enmi^  to 
themfidels. 
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Charles  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hos- 
tilities beg^  tetween  France  and  England,  took 
leave  of  Henry,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  17th  of 
June.  He  found  that  country  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover  order  and  streng^th  after  the  miseries  <^  a  civil 
war,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which, 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  other  events 
which  happened  in  Europe,  haA.  been  reserved  to 
this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  eortes  assem- 
bled  in  Galicia  had  voted  the  emperor  a/ree  gift, 
without  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  one  grievance, 
than  it  excited  universal  indignation.  The  citizens 
of  Toledo,  who  considered  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enioyed,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons^ 
finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances 
of  their  deputes  against  that  unconstittttional  grant, 
took  arms  with  tumultuary  violence,  and  seizing  the 
gates  of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the 
Al-cazar,  or  castle,  which  they  soon  obliged  the 
governor  to  surrender.  Imboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived  of  all  authority  every  person  whom 
they  su^ected  of  any  attachment  to  the  court,  esto- 
blished  a  popular  form  of  government,  composed  of 
deputies  irom  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and 
levied  troops  in  their  own  defence.  The  chi<^ 
leader  of  the  people,  in  these  insurrections^  was  Don 
John  dc  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendater 
of  Castile,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper, 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  possessed  of  the  talents, 
as  well  as  of  the  ambition,  which,  in  times  of  dvil 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence. 

THbe  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  pro- 
duced effects  still  more  fatal.  Tordesillas,  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  late  eortes,  had  voted 
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for  the  donative,  and  being  a  bold  and  haughty  man» 
ventured,  upon  his  return,  to  call  together  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  great  church,  that  he  mi^ht 
give  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  hit 
conduct  in  that  assembly.  But  the  multitude,  un- 
able to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attempting  to  justify 
what  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates 
of  the  church  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  seizing  tht« 
unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged  him  through  the 
streets,  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards 
the  place  of  public  execution.  The  same  spirit 
seized  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  seve- 
ral  other  cities;  and  though  their  representatives, 
taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  Tordesillas,  had 
been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely  flight, 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  their  effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and 
such  was  the  horror  whhsh  the  people  had  conceived 
against  them  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that 
not  one  in  those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch 
any  thing,  however  valuable,  which  had  belonged  to 
them. 

Adrian,  at  that  time  regent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Valladolid,  when 
he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  these  insurrec- 
tions. He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  proper  method  of  sup- 
pressing them.  The  counsellors  differed  in  opinion ; 
some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  this 
audacious  spirit  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution 
of  justice;  others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a 
people  who  had  some  reason  to  be  incensed,  and  not 
to  (frive  them  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an 
ill-timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former, 
being  warmly  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Gre- 
nada, president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  great 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  ap- 
proved by  Adrian,  whose  zeal  to  support  his  mas 
ter's  authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure  to  which, 
from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would 
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Otherwise  have  been  averse.  He  coromAnded  Roiu 
quillo,  one  of  the  kine's  judges,  to  repair  instantly 
to  Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of 
mutiny,  and  to  proceed  against  the  delinquents  ac- 
cording to  law;  and  lest  the  people  should  be  so 
outrageous  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  appointed  to  attend  him.  The 
Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might  expect  from 
a  judge  BO  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unfor^r- 
ing  temper,  took  arms  with  one  consent,  and  having 
musterea  12,000  men,  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  insult,  denounced  them 
rebels  and  outlaws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the 
avenues  to  the  town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with 
vigour,  and  having  received  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement from  Toledo,  under  the  command  of 
Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  re- 
tire with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  military  chest. 
Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca, 
whom  the  emperor  had  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  m  Castile,  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to 
besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  where  cardinal  Ximenes  had  es- 
tablished a  vast  magazine  of  military  stores,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  battering 
cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen  with  those 
arms  which  had  been  prepared  against  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom.  Fonseca,  who  could  not  execute 
his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to  seize  the 
magazine  by  force ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their 
defence,  he  assaulted  the  town  with  great  briskness ; 
but  his  troo{)8  were  so  warmly  received,  that,  despair- 
ing  of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  ot  the 
houses,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  abandon  tho 
walls,  in  ord^  to  save  their  families  and  effects.  In- 
^ad  of  that,  the  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse 
served  only  to  increase  their  fuij,  and  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  disgrace,  while  the  names,  spreading  from 
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street  to  street,  reduced  to  ashes  almost  the  whole 
town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactories  of 
Segovia  and  several  other  cities.  As  the  warehouses 
were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approaching  fair, 
the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  lelt  universally. 
This,  added  to  the  impression  which  such  a  cruel  ac- 
tion made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed  to  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castilians  almost  te  madness. 
Fonseca  became  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and 
was  branded  with  the  name  of  inoendiarv  and  enemy 
to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  ValladoUd, 
whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto 
restrained,  declared  that  they  could  no  lon^^er  remain 
inactive  spectators  of  the  sufferings  of  their  country- 
men. Taking  arms  with  no  less  fury  thsm  the  other 
cities,  they  burnt  Fonseca's  house  to  the  gpround, 
elected  new  magistrates,  raised  soldiers,  appointed 
officers  to  command  them,  and  guarded  their  walla 
with  as  much  diligence  as  if  an  enemy  had  been 
ready  to  attack  them. 

The  cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  disinterested, 
and  capable  of  governing  the  kingdom  with  honour 
in  times  of  tranquillity,  possessed  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous  junc- 
ture. Finding  himself  unable  to  ohedL  these  out- 
rages committed  under  his  own  eye,  he  attempted  to 
appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  bad 
exceeded  his  oraers,  ana  had  by  his  rash  conduct  of- 
fended him  as  much  as  he  had  injured  them.  This 
condescension,  the  effect  of  irresolution  and  timidity, 
rendered  the  malcontents  bolder  and  more  insolent; 
and  the  cardinal  having  soon  after  recalled  Fonseca, 
and  dismissed  his  troops,  which  he  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapa- 
ciousness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no 
supply  from  the  great  cities,  which  were  all  in  arms, 
the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  act  without 
control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  or  power  remained 
in  his  hands. 
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Hie  first  care  of  Padilla  and  the  otaer  popular 
leaders,  who  observed  and  determined  to  improve 
these  circumstances,  was  to  establish  some  form  of 
union  or  association  among  the  malcontents,  that  they 
might  act  with  greater  regularity,  and  pursue  one 
common  end ;  and  as  the  different  cities  had  been 
prompted  to  take  arms  by  the  same  motives,  and  were 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  a  distinct  body 
from  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this 
difficult.  A  general  convention  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  name 
of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives 
in  the  cortes.  They  all  bound  themselves  by  solemn 
oath  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  the  kin^,  and  in 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  their  order ;  and  assum- 
ing the  name  of  the  Holy  Junta,  or  Association,  pro> 
oeeded  to  deliberate  conceminfi^  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing  its 
grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself 
was  the  nomination  of  a  foreigner  to  be  recent ;  this 
they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requir- 
ing him  in  their  naipe  to  lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of 
his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  they  had  pronounced 
illegal. 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold 
resolution,  Padilla  accomplished  an  enterprise  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After  relieving 
Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  the 
place  where  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  being  favoured 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  tovm,  and 
became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of 
which  Adrian  had  neglected  to  take  proper  precau- 
tions. 

The  Junta  now  carried  on  all  their  deliberations 
!n  the  name  of  Joanna ;  and  Padilla  having  prevailed 
on  her  to  be  present  at  a  tournament,  they  made  the 
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people  believe  she  was  perfectly  recoTered,  though 
she  could  never  be  induced  either  by  argument  or  in- 
treaty  to  sign  any  paper  necessary  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  Junta,  however,  were  fully  conscious  of 
the  reputation  and  power  which  they  haa  acquired  by 
seeming  to  act  under  the  royal  authority,  ana  were  no 
longer  satisfied  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resign  the 
office  of  regent ;  they  detach^  Padilla  to  Valladolid 
with  a  considerable  Wy  of  troops,  ordering  him  to 
seize  such  members  of  the  council  as  were  stul  in  that 
city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  bring 
away  the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives, 
and  treasury  books.  Pamlla,  who  was  received  by 
the  citizens  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  executed 
his  commission  with  g^at  exactness ;  permitting 
Adriah,  however,  still  to  reside  in  Valladolid,  though 
only  as  a  private  person,  and  without  any  shadow  of 
power. 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these 
transactions  were  transmitted  while  he  was  still  in 
Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  imprudence  and 
that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  too  long  the 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  Castiltans.  He 
beheld  with  deep  concern  a  kingdom,  the  most  va- 
luable of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  power,  just  ready  to  dis- 
own his  authority,  and  on  the  point  of  being  plunged 
in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though  his 
presence  might  have  averted  this  calamity,  he  could 
not,  at  that  time,  visit  Spain  without  endangering 
the  imperial  crown,  and  allowing  the  French  king 
full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The 
only  point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon  was,  whether 
he  should  attempt  to  gain  the  malcontents  by  indul- 
gence and  concessions,  or  prepare  directly  to  sup- 
press them  by  force ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial 
of  the  former,  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  that 
should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the  latter. 
For  this  purpose  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all 
the  cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle 
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terms,  and  with  assaranoes  of  full  pardon,  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  he  pfromised  such  cities  as  had 
continued  faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them  the  sub- 
sidy granted  in  the  late  cortes;  o£fered  the  same 
favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty;  and  he 
engaged  that  no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the 
future  upon  any  but  natiye  Castilians.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to 
appear  with  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights, 
and  those  of  the  crown,  against  the  exorbitant  cUims 
of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  high  admiral, 
Don  Fadbiqne  Enriquez,  and  the  high  constable  of 
Castile,  Don  Inago  de  Valasco,  two  noblemen  of 
mat  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Adrian ;  and  he  gave 
them  full  power  and  instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of 
the  malcontents  should  render  it  necessary,  to  vin- 
dicate the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms. 

These  concessions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Spain,  would  have  fully  satisfied  thepeople,  came 
now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The  Junta,  re- 
lying on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submit- 
ted to  their  authority,  elated  with  the  success  which 
hitherto  had  accompanied  all  their  undertakings, 
and  seeinff  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  designs,  aimed  at  a  more  thorough 
reformation  of  political  abuses.  They  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remonstrance 
containing  a  lar^e  enumeration,  not  only  of  the 
grievances  of  whidi  they  craved  redress,  but  of  such 
new  regulations  aa  they  thought  necessary  for  the 
security  of  their  liberties. 

This  remonstrance  they  appointed  some  of  their 
number  to  present  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  members 
intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  immediately 
for  Germany ;  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  from  court,  that  they  could  not 
venture  to  appear  there  without  endangering  their 
lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  journey,  and  ac- 
quainted the  Junta  of  the  mformation  which  had 
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been  given  them.  This  ezdted  such  violent  pas- 
sions as  transported  the  whole  party  beyond  all 
bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king 
of  Castile  should  deny  his  subjects  access  into  his 
f>re8ence,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  their  hnmble  peti- 
tions, was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  un^ 
precedented  and  intolerable,  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  drive  away 
that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encompassed 
the  throne,  who,  after  having  devoored  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  found  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  cries 
of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  ears  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  Junta  soon  took  the  field  with  30,000  men. 
Violent  disputes  arose  concerning  the  command  of 
this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the  people  and 
solcUers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought 
worthy  of  this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  Giron« 
the  eldest  son  of  the  condA  de  Uruena,  a  young  no- 
bleman of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the 
commons  out  of  private  resentment  against  the  em- 
peror, the  respect  due  to  his  birth,  together  with  a 
secret  desire  of  disappointing  Padilla,  of  whose  po- 
pularity many  meml^ers  of  the  Junta  had  become  - 
jealous,  procm*ed  him  the  office  of  general ;  though 
he  soon  gave  them  a  fatal  proof  that  he  possessed 
neither  the  eiperience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadi- 
ness, which  that  important  station  required. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  which,  though 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in  number,  ex- 
celled them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  The 
character  of  the  generals  diffisred  no  less  than  that 
of  their  troops.  The  royalists  being  commanded  bv 
the  cond^  de  Haro,  the  constable's  eldest  son,  an  ou 
ficer  of  great  experience  and  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties. 

Giron  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco, 
and  seizing  the  villages  and  passes  around  it  hoped 
that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged  either  to  surren- 
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der  for  want  of  provisiotts,  or  to  fight  with  disadvan- 
tage before  dl\  their  troops  were  assembled.  But 
he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor  his  troops  the  patience 
and  discipline,  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  The  condd  de  Haro  found  little  difiBcultr 
in  conducting  a  considerable  reinforcement  through 
all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  advanced  suddenly  to 
Villapanda,  a  place  belonging  to  the  constable,  in 
which  the  enemy  had  their  doief  maga^ne  of  pro- 
visions. By  this  ill-judged  motion  he  left  Tor- 
desillas  open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  condd  de 
Haro  led  thither  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
and  despatch ;  and  attacking  the  town,  in  which  Gi- 
ron  had  left  no  other  gamson  than  a  regiment  of 
priests,  raised  by  the  biniop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break 
of  day,  forced  ids  way  into  it  after  a  desperate  re* 
sistance,  became  master  of  the  queen's  person,  took 
prisoners  many  members  of  the  Junta,  and  recovered 
the  great  seal,  with  the  other  ensigns  of  govern- 
ment. 

By  this  fatal  blow  the  Junta  lost  all  the  reputation 
and  authority  which  they  had  derived  from  seeming 
to  act  by  the  queen%  commands ;  such  of  the  nobles 
as  had  hitherto  been  vravering  or  undetermined  m 
their  choice,  now  joined  the  regents  with  all  their 
forces;  and  an  universal  consternation  seized  the 
partisans  of  the  commons. 

Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the 
enemies*  hands  at  Tordesillas,  fled  to  Valladolid; 
and  as  it  would  have  required  a  long  time  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new 
election,  they  made  choice  among  themselves  of 
a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom  ihev  commit- 
ted the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Their  army, 
which  TOW  stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival  of 
troops  &om  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  marched 
likewise  to  Valladolid ;  and  Padilla  being  appointed 
commander  in  diief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  re- 
vived, and  the  whole  party,  forgetting  the  late  mis* 
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fortune,  continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same  im- 
placable animosity  against  their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of  was  money  to 
pay  their  troops.  But  from  this  difficulty  thev  were 
extricated  by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padillai  wife, 
a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great  abilities,  of  bound- 
less ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent 
seal  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with 
a  boldness  ^perior  to  those  superstitious  fears  which 
often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  all  the 
rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo ;  but  lest  that  action,  by  its  appearance 
of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she  and  her 
retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession 
in  mourning  habits,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating 
their  breasts,  and,  falling  on  their  knees,  implored 
the  paxdon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about 
to  violate.  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to 
maintain  their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
having  either  been  dissipated  by  the  Flemings  or 
seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the 
Queen's  jeweb,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to 
me  nobility,  and  apply  them  to  that  purpose,  and 
when  those  failed,. tney  obtained  a  small  sum  by 
way  of  loan  from  the  king  of  Portugal. 

The  success  which  Padilla  now  met  with  in  se- 
veral small  rencounters,  and  in  reducing  some  in- 
considerable towns,  save  the  members  of  the  Junta 
such  confidence  in  the  valour  of  their  troops,  that 
they  hoped  for  an  easy^  victory  over  the  royalists. 
Padilla,  that  his  army  might  not  remain  inactive,  laid 
siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength 
and  importance  than  an^  that  he  had  hitherto  ven- 
tured to  attack,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  suf- 
ficient garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to 
relieve  them,  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  be  plundered  hy  his  soldiers.  If  he  had 
marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to  To*** 
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desillas,  the  head-quarters  of  tho  royalists,  he  coaid 
hardly  have  fuled  of  making  an  e&ctual  impres- 
sion on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have  found  in 
astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and 
far  from  being  of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him 
battle.*  But  the  fickleness  and  imprudence  of  the 
Jimta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like 
all  popular  associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or 
of  matdng  peace,  they  listened  again  to  overtures  of 
accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short  sus- 
pension of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in 
UQthing ;  but  while  it  was  carrying  on,  many  of  Pa» 
dilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had 
got  at  Torrelobaton  $  and  others,  wearied  out  by 
Sie  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted.  The 
constable,  too,  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces 
at  Burgos,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  for  taking  the 
field ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  condd  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Pa- 
dilla's  efforts  to  prevent  it.  They  advanced  imme- 
diately towards  Torrelobaton ;  and  Padilla,  finding 
the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst 
not  risk  a  battle^  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which, 
if  he  could  have  accomplished,  the  invasion  of  Na- 
varre at  that  luncture  by  the  French,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  the  regents  must  have  been  under  of 
detaching  men  to  that  kingdom,  might  have  saved 
him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible  how  fatal  the 
consequences  would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape, 
marched  with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  ca- 
vidry,  that  he  came  up  with  him  near  Villalar,  and, 
without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. Pa4i)la's  army,  fatigued  and  disheartened  b} 
their  precipitant  retreat,  which  they  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  a  flight,  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  such  a  violent 
rain  had  fallen,  that  the  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the 
knees  at  every  step,  and  remained  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  iiad 
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brought  along  with  them.  All  these  cireunutaiioet 
so  duconcerted  and  intimidated  raw  soldiers,  that 
without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistanoe, 
they  Hed  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted 
himself  with  extraordinary  courage  and  actiyity  in 
order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain;  fear  rendering 
them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties ;  upon 
which,  finding  matters  irretrievable,  and  resoHng 
not  to  survive  the  dismoe  of  that  day  and  the  ruin 
of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  ene- 
my; but  being  wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  principal  officers  shared  the 
some  &te ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  de- 
part unhurt,  the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  kill 
men  who  threw  down  their  arms. 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Pa- 
dilla  to  linger  long  in  expectation  of  what  should 
befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to  lose  hia 
head,  though  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety 
of  the  crime  being  supposed  sufficient  to  supersede 
the  formality  of  a  legal  process.  He  was  led  in- 
stantly to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo 
and  Don  FVancis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander 
of  the  Segovians,  and  the  latter  of  the  troops  of 
JSalamanca. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was 
complete.  Valladolid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the 
associated  cities,  opened  its  gates  immediately  to  the 
conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great  clemency 
by  tne  regents,  Memna  del  Campo,  Segovia,  and 
many  other  towns,  followed  its  example.  The  city 
of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna  Maria  Pa- 
checo,  PftdiUa's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her 
husband  with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  re- 
venge his  death,  and  to  prosecute,  that  cause  in  de- 
fence of  which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted. 
Respect  for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courage 
and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes 
and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which 
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he  liad  possessed.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with 
which  she  acted,  justified  that  confidence  they  placed 
in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Na- 
varre, encouraging  him  to  invade  Castile  by  the 
offer  of  powerful  assistance :  she  endeavoured  by  her 
letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities :  she  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted 
a  great  sum  from  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral, in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
on  foot.  While  the  aimy  was  employed  in  Navarre, 
the  regents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Toledo  by  force ;  and  all  their  endeavours,  either  to 
diminish  Donna  Maria's  credit  with  the  people,  or 
to  gain  her  by  large  promises  and  the  solicitations 
of  ner  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiax  proved  in- 
effectual.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
Navarre,  part  of  the  army  returned  into  Castile,  and 
invested  Toledo.  *£ven  this  made  no  impression  on 
the  intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Muria. 
She  defended  the  town  with  vigour,  her  troops  in 
several  sallies  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the 
clergy,  whom  she  had  highly  offended  by  invading 
their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  As  soon  as 
they  received  information  of  the  death  of  William 
de  Croy,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of 
that  see  was  their  chief  grievance,  and  that  the  em- 
peror had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they 
openly  turned  against  her,  and  she  was  compelled 
at  last  to  make  her  escape  in  disguise,  and  ned  to 
Portugal,  where  she  had  many  relations. 

Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tlran- 
quillity  was  re-established  in  Castile ;  and  this  bold 
attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful  insur- 
rections, contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which  it  was  intended  to  mode- 
rate and  abridge. 

While  Castile  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  of 
civil  war,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  was  torn  by  in- 
testine commotions  stiU  more  violent     The  associa- 
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tion  wbich  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia 
in  the  year  1520,  and  which  was  disting^bed  by  the 
name  of  the  Germanada,  continued  to  subsist  after 
the  emperor*s  departure  from  Spain.  The  members 
of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  under 
sanction  of  that  permission  which  Charles  had  rashly 
granted  them,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But 
as  the  grievances  which  the  Valencians  aimed  at 
redressing  proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exac- 
tions of  the  nobility  rather  than  from  any  unwar- 
rantable exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
resentment  turned  chiefly  against  the  former. 

The  nobles  were  obligc^l  to  take  arms  in  self- 
defence.  Hostilities  began,  and  were  carried  on 
with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment  at  op- 
pression inspired  the  one  party,,  and  the  idea  of 
msulted  dignity  animated  the  other.  But  the 
nobles,  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the 
head  of  troops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained 
the  advantage  in  most  of  the  rencounters.  At  length 
thej  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavalry, 
which  the  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia  poon 
after  their  victory  over  Padilla  at  Villalar,  and  by 
their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles  acquired  such 
superiority  that  they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the 
Germanada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to 
death,  almost  without  any  formality  of  legal  trial, 
and  suffered  such  cruel  pimishments  as  the  sense  of 
recent  injuries  prompted  their  adversaries  to  inflict. 
The  government  of  Valencia  was  re-established  in 
its  ancient  form. 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  sedition  which  reigned  in  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Spain  began  to  appear;  but  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  La- 
nusa,  they  were  so  far  composed  as  to  prevent  their 
breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrection.  But  in 
the  island  of  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  ot 
Aragon,  the  same  causes   which  had  excited  the 
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commotions  ia  Valencia  produced  effects  no  less 
violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships 
which  they  had  endured  under  the  rigid  juris- 
diction of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary 
manner;  deposed  their  viceroy ;  drove  him  out  of 
the  island;  and  massacred  every  g^entleman  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
obstinacy  with  which  the  people  of  Majorca  persist- 
ed in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with 
which  they  began  it.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  requisite  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience ; 
and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part  of 
Spain,  before  the  Majorcans-  could  be  brought  to 
submit  to  their  sovereign. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spam  filled  his 
subjects  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him  with 
deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  delivered 
them  by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than 
generous.  After  a  rebellion  so  general,  scarcely 
twenty  persons,  among  so  many  criminals  obnoxious 
to  the  law,  had  been  punished  capitally  in  Castile. 
Though  strongly  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles 
refus^  to  shed  any  more  blood  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity 
as  well  as  by  his  care  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former  re- 
sidence among  them;  by  his  address  in  assuming 
their  manners,  in  speaking  their  language,  and  in 
complying  with  all  their  humours  and  customs,  he 
acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any 
of  their  native  monarchs  had  ever  attained,  and 
brought  them  to  support  him  in  all  his  enterprises 
with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  much  of 
his  success  and  grandeur. 

About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain, 
Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignitv.  But  though  the  Roman  people  longed  ex- 
tremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not  on  bis  first 
appearance  conceal  their  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment.     After  being  accustomed  to  the  princely 
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magnificence  of  Julius  and  the  elegant  splendour  of 
Leo,  they  beheld  with  contempt  an  old  num  of  an 
humble  deportment,  of  austere  manners,  an  enemf 
to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  unadorned 
with  any  of  the  external  accomplishments  which  the 
vulgar  expect  in  those  raised  to  eminent  stations. 
Nor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
strange  and  astonishing  to  the  pontifical  ministers. 
He  acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  corruptions 
which  abounded  in  the  church  as  well  as  m  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to  reform  both;  he 
.  discovered  no  intention  of  aggrandizing  his  family ; 
he  even  scrupled  at  retainmg  such  territories  as 
some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquired  by  violence 
or  firaud  rather  than  by  any  legal  title  ;  and  for  that 
reason  he  invested  Francesco  Maria  de  Roverd  anew 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped 
him,  and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  seve- 
ral places  wrested  from  him  b^  the  church.  To 
men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  these  actions  of  the  new  pope  ap- 
peared incontestable  proofs  of  his  weakness  or  inex- 
perience. Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
the  complex  and  intricate  system  of  Italian  politics, 
and  who  could  place  no  confidence  in  persons  whose 
subtle  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the 
natural  simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character, 
being  often  embarrassed  and  irresolute  in  his  delibe- 
rations, the  opinion  of  bis  incapacity  daily  increased, 
until  both  his  person  and  government  became  ob- 
jects of  ridicule  among  his  subjects. 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endea- 
voured to  assume  the  impartiality  which  became  the 
common  father  of  Christendom,  and  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they 
might  unite  in  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose 
conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formidable 
than  ever  to  Europe.  But  this  was  an  undertaking 
far  beyond  his  abilities.     To  examine  such  a  variety 
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of  pretensions,  to  adjust  such  a  number  of  interfering 
interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which  ambition, 
emulation,  and  mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  bring 
so  many  hostile  powers  to  pursue  th6  same  scheme 
with  unanimity  and  vigour,  required  not  only  up. 
rightness  of  intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of 
understanding  and  address. 

So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's 
exhortations,  and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued  requiring 
all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French,  and  English 
ambassadors  at  Rl^me  were  empowered  by  their, 
respective  courts  to  treat  of  that  matter ;  but  while 
they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  negotiation,  their 
masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The 
Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  with  great 
firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis,  being  now 
convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  despe- 
rate situation,  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with 
the  emperor ;  to  which  Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  countryman  and  friend  Charles  de  Lannoy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only 
obstacles  to  peace  arose  from  the  ambition  of  the 
French  king,  soon  after  acceded.  The  other 
Italian  States  followed  their  example  ;  and  Francis 
was  left  without  a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts 
<^  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threatened  and 
whose  territories  encompassed  his  dominions  on 
every  side. 

The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was 
thought,  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly 
on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented  his  en- 
tertaining any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy. 
But  it  was  the  character  of  that  prince,  too  apt  to 
become  remiss  and  even  negUgent  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not 
only  to  encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity, 
qualities  which  never  forsook  him,  but  to  provide 
against  it  with  diligence  and  industry.  Before  his 
enemies  were  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  schemes, 
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Frands  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  He 
hoped  to  disconcert  all  the  emperor's  schemes  by 
marching  in  person  into  the  Milanese;  and  this 
bold  measure,  the  more  formidable  because  unex- 
pected, could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that 
effect:  but  when  the  vanguard  of  his  army  had 
ahready  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  hasten- 
ing after  it  with  a  second  division  of  his  troops,  the 
di^very  of  a  domestic  conspiracy  which  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  stop  short, 
and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles, 
duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high  constable,  whose  noble 
birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him  to  be 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  great 
talents,  equally  suited  to  the  field  or  the  council, 
and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  rendered 
him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  But  un- 
happily Louise,  the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a 
violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the 
queen  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  with  whom  she  lived  in 
perpetual  enmity,  had  discovered  a  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had 
taught  her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  im- 
pression which  his  mother  gave  him,  to  view  all  the 
constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of 
Marignano  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded ;  he 
had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of  IVClan 
upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a 
cold  reception,  whicn  his  prudent  conduct  in  that 
difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the  payment  of  his 
pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good 
cause ;  and  during  the  campai^pi  of  1521,  the  fun^, 
as  has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  m 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  by  giviDg  the  command 
of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alen9on.  The  constable 
at  first  bore  these  indignities  with  greater  modeni* 
tion  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high* 
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ipirited  prince,  conscious  of  what  was  due  to  bis 
rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  %  multiplicity  of  in- 
juries, however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspir- 
ing him  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  he  retired  from 
court  and  began  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

Charles,  as  well  as  the  king  of  England,  expect- 
ing prodigious  advantages  from  his  revolt,  was 
ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help 
to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution.  The  emperor 
offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  por- 
tion.  He  was  included  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty 
between  Charles  and  Heniy.  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settled  on  him, 
with  the  title  of  kii^.  The  emperor  engaged  to 
enter  France  by  the  jfyrcnees,  and  Henry,  supported 
by  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  12,000 
Germans,  levied  at  their  common  charge,  were  to 
penetrate  into  Burgundv,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  6000  men  among 
his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  execution  of  this  dee|)-laid  and  dangerous  plot 
was  suspended  until  the  king  should  cross  the  Alps 
with  the  only  army  capable  of  defending  his  do- 
minions :  and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march 
for  that  purpose,  France  was  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which 
had  now  been  carrying  on  for  several  months, 
though  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy^ 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidanta, 
could  not  altogether  escape  the  observation  of  the 
rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers,  rendered 
more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted. 
Two  of  these  gave  the  king  some  intimation  of  a 
mysterious  correspondence  between  their  master  and 
the  count  do  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  emperor.     Francis,  who  could 
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not  brin^  himself  to  suspect  that  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  ungdom 
to  its  enemies,  immediately  repaired  to  Moolins, 
where  the  constable  was  in  bed,  feigning  indispo- 
sition, that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  accompany 
the  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  in- 
telligence  which  he  had  received.  Bourbon,  with 
great  solemnity,  and  the  most  hnposing  affectation 
of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own  inno« 
cfence ;  and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more 
confirmed,  he  promised  to  join  the  army  within  a 
few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candid  himself,  and 
too  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those 
Virtues  in  others,  gave  such  credit  to  what  he  said, 
that  he  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and 
as  if  the  danger  had  been  over,  he  continued  his 
march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out  soon 
after,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him; 
but  turning  suddenly  to  the  left  he  crossed  the 
Rhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue  and  peril  escaped 
all  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible 
too  late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept 
him,  and  reached  Italy  in  sirfety. 

FVancis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
the  bad  effects  of  the  irreparable  error  which  he  had 
committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of 
strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized 
all  the  gentlemen  whom  he  could  suspect  of  being 
his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered 
the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirator's  schemes,  nor 
knew  haw  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his 
lubjects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  might  en- 
courage them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  his  intention  of  leading 
his  army  in  person  into  Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  de&?gn  on  the 
Milanese ;  but  appointed  Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take 
the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  country  with  an  army    30,000  strong, 
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Bonnivet  did  not  owe  this  preferment  to  his  abilitief 
as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents  requisite  to  form  a 
g^at  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
ttke  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  he  was  the 
most  accomplished  gentleman  in  the  French  court, 
of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating  address,  and 
a  spriffhtly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in 
g^at  familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed 
with  these  qualities,  that  he  honoured  him  on  all  oc- 
casions with  the  most  partial  and  distinguished  marks 
of  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  implacable  ene- 
my of  Bourbon;  and  as  the  king  hardlv  knew  whom 
to  trust  at  that  juncture,  he  thought  the  chief  com- 
mand could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as  in  his 
hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  MUanese,  his  own  conquest,  was  in  no  condition 
to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Milan,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Moroni, 
he  immediately  set  about  repairing  the  fortifications, 
amassing  provisions,  and  collecting  troops  from  every 
quarter;  so  that  by  the  time  the  French  approached, 
he  had  put  the  city  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege. 
Bonnivet,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the  town, 
which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy, 
was  obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  re- 
tire into  winter-quarters. 

During  these  transactions  pope  Adrian  died;  an 
event  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  augmented 
every  day,  that  the  night  atiter  his  decease  they 
adorned  the  door  of  his  chief  physician's  house  with 
garlands,  adding  this  inscription:  TO  THE  DE- 
LIVERER OF  HIS  COUNTRY.  The  cardinal 
de  Medici  instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the 
papal  dignity,  and  entered  the  conclave  with  high 
expectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opinion 
of  the  people,  that  thejr  would  be  successful.  But 
though  supported  by  the  imperial  faction,  possessed  of 
greatpersonal  interest,  and  capable  of  all  tne  artifices, 
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refinements,  and  conuption  which  reign  in  those  as- 
semblies, the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals 
protracted  the  conclave  to  the  unusual  length  of 
nftj  daj^.  The  addtess  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
diiud  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was 
raised  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  resumed  the 
government  of  it  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  The 
choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High  expecta- 
tions were  conceived  of  a  pope  whose  great  talents 
and  long  experience  in  business  seemed  to  qualify 
him  no  less  for  defending  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
church,  exposed  to  immment  danger  by  the  progress 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  politi- 
cal operations  with  the  prudence  requisite  at  such  a 
difficult  juncture ;  and  wno,  besides  these  advantages, 
renderea  the  ecclesiasticar  stale  more  respecti£le, 
by  having  in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence, 
together  with  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  Medici. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  ambitious  views  at  the  former  elec* 
tion,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
reminding  him  of  his  engagements  to  second  tiie 
pretensions  of  his  minister.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended 
to  gratify,  or  he  judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  can- 
didate who  had  sudi  a  prospect  of  succeeding  as 
Medici.  Wolsey,  after  all  his  expectations  and  en- 
deavours, had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope  elected 
of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution, 
that  he  could  not  derive  much  comfort  to  himself 
from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This  second  proof 
fully  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerity, 
and  it  excited  in  him  all  the  resentment  which  a 
haughty  mind  feels  on  being  at  once  disappointed 
and  deceived;  and  though  Qement  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  legate  in  England  durmg  life,  with 
such  ami>le  powers  as  vested  m  him  almost  the  whole 
papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  the  injury  he  hail 
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now  received  made  such  an  impression  as  entirely 
dissolved  the  tie  which  had  united  him  to  Charles, 
and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention 
from  his  mast^,  and  to  suspend  the  execution  of  it 
until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents 
which  might  ooctir,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to 
alienate  the  king's  affections  from  the  emperor.  For 
this  reason  he  was  so  far  from  expressing  any  un- 
easiness on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met 
with,  that  he  abounded  on  every  occasion,  private  as 
well  as  public,  in  declarations  of  his  high  satisfaction 
with  Clement's  promotion. 

Henry  had  during  the  campaign  fulfilled,  with  great 
sincerity,  whatever  he  was  bound  to  perform  by  the 
league  against  FVance,  though  more  slowly  than  he 
could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion,  and 
total  neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  often  to  great 
straits  for  money.  The  commons  having  refused  at 
this  time  to  grant  him  the  supplies  which  he  demanded, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost  unlimited 
prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  pos- 
sessed, and  by  a  violent  and  unusuf3  exertion  of  it, 
raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This,  however,  wasted 
so  much  time,  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  before 
his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the 
field.  Being  joined  by  a  considerable  bodv  of 
Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy ;  and  I<ran- 
cis,  from  his  extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the 
Milanese,  having  left  fiiat  frontier  almost  unguarded, 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Ojrse, 
within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital 
with  consternation.  But  the  arrival  of  some  troops 
detached  by  the  king,  who  was  still  at  Lyons ;  the  active 
pdlantry  of  the  French  officers,  who  «llowed  the  al- 
Ces  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  un- 
natural season,  together  with  scarcitv  of  provisions, 
compelled  Suffolk  to  retire;  and  La  IramouiUe, 
who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  the  glory  not 
only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidfil)le 
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army  with  a  handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them 
with  ignominy  out  of  the  French  territories. 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and 
Guienne  were  not  more  fortunate,  though  in  both 
these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  ill  prepared  to 
resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  nis  genenUs 
supplied  his  want  of  foresight;  the  Germans,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  provinces, 
and  the  Spaniuds,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  re- 
pulsed witli  great  disgrace. 

Thus  end^  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis's 

food  fortune  and  success  had  been  such  as  gave  all 
Surope  a  high  idea  of  his  power  and  resources.  He 
had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dangerous  conspi- 
racy, the  author  of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile  al- 
most  without  an  attendant;  he  had  rendered  abortive 
all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy  formed 
against  him;  he  had  protected  his  dominions  when 
attacked  on  three  different  sides;  and  though  his 
armv  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made  such  progress  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  superiority  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered,  and  still  kept 
possession  of,  one-half  of  that  duchy. 

The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disas- 
trous to  France.  Fontarabia  was  lost  by  the  coward- 
ice or  treachery  of  its  governor.  In  Italy  the  allies 
resolved  on  an  early  and  vigorous  effort  in  order  to 
dispossess  Bonnivet  of  that  part  of  the  Milanese 
which  lies  beyond  the  Tessino.  Clement,  who  un- 
der the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian  had  discovered 
an  implacable  enmity  to  France,  began  now  to  view 
the  power  which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in 
Italy  with  so  much  jealousv,  that  he  refused  to  ac- 
cede, as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  the  league 
against  Francis,  and,  forgetting  private  passions  and 
animosities,  laboured  with  the  zeal  which  became  his 
character,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  among  the 
contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  in- 
effectual ;  a  numerous  army,  to  which  each  of  the 
allies  furnished  their  contingent  of  troops,  was  as. 
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sembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  Mardi.  Lan« 
noy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon 
Coionna's  death,  though  the  chief  direction  of  mili. 
tary  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pescara, — ^the  latter  the  ablest  and  most 
enteiprising  of  the  imperial  generals;  the  former 
inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  activity  and  in* 
vention,  and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  cha- 
racters  of  the  French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their 
troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  weakness  of  their 
armies,  as  to  be  of  iimnite  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  joined. 

.  Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this 
army,  and  still  more  of  the  talents  which  could  ren> 
der  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  After  various 
movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great 
accuracy  by  the  contemporary  historians,  a  detail  of 
which  would  now  be  equally  uninteresting  and  unin- 
structive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp 
in  which  he  had  entrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa,  and 
to  lead  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into 
France;  thus  in  one  short  campaign  Francis  was 
stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in  Italy,  and  left 
witnout  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles 
and  Francis  spread  over  so  many  countries  of  Europe, 
Germany  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity,  extremely 
favourable  to  the  Reformation,  which  continued  to 
make  progress  daily.  During  Luther's  confinement 
in  his  retreat  at  Wartburg,  Carlostadius,  one  of  his 
disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  possessed 
of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  master, 
began  to  propagate  wild  and  dangerous  opinions, 
chiefly  among  the  lower  people.  Encouraged  by  hia 
exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony, 
broke  into  the  churches  with  tumultuary  violence, 
and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the  images  with  which 
they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrage- 
ous proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elec- 
tor's cautious  maxims,  that  if  they  had  not  received 
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a  timely  cheek,  they  could  hardly  haTe'fuled  of  alien- 
ating iTom.  the  reformers  a  prince  no  less  jealous  of 
his  own  authority  than  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the 
emperor  and  other  patrons  of  &e  ancient  opinions. 
Luther,  sensible  of  the  danger,  immediately  quitted 
his  retreat  without  waiting  tor  I*Ved^ric*s  permission, 
and  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Happily  for  the  Re- 
formation, the  veneration  for  his  person  and  authority 
was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearance  alone  suppressed 
that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  began  to  seize  his 
party.  Carlostadius  and  his  fanatical  followers, 
struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes,  submitted  at  once,  and 
declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of 
a  man. 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat  he  had  begun  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  German  tongue,  an  un- 
dertaking of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified.  He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  original  languages ;  a  tliorough  acquaintance  with 
the  st^e  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers;  and 
ihough  his  compositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and 
Wbarous,  he  was  reckoned  a  great  master  of  the 
purity  of  his  mothier  tongue,  and  could  express  him- 
self witii  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By 
his  own  assiduous  application,  together  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Melancthon  and  several  other  of  his  disci- 
ples, he  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
year  1522 ;  and  the  publication  of  it  proved  more 
fatal  to  the  church  of  Romo  than  that  of  all  his  own 
works.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidity  and  at- 
tention by  persons  of  every  rank.  They  were  asto- 
nished at  discovering  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the 
Author  of  our  religion  are  to  the  inventions  of 
those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  his  vicegerents ; 
and  having  now  m  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith, 
they  thought  themselves  qualified,  by  appljring  it,  to 
judge  of  the  established  opinions,  and  to  pronounce 
when  they  were  conformable  to  the  standard,  or 
when  they  departed  from  it.     The  great  advantages 
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arising  from  Lutner's  translation  of  the  Bible  en 
couraged  the  advocates  for  reformation  in  the  othei 
countries  of  Europe  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to 
publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  respective 
languages. 

About  this  time  Nuremberg,  Francfort,  Hamburgh^ 
and  several  other  free  cities  in  Grermany,  of  the  first 
rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  by 
the  autlkority  of  their  magistrates  abolished  the  masi 
and  the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popery.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Lunenburgh,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became 
avowed  patrons  of  Lutner's  opinions,  and  counte- 
nanced the  preaching  of  them  among  their  subjects. 

The  court' of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection 
with  great  concern;  and  Adrian's  first  care,  after  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate  with  the  car- 
dinals  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it.  He  considered  Luther's  invectives  agamst  the 
fldioolmen,  particularly  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little 
less  than  blasphemy.  At  the  same  time  he  was  as 
sensible  as  the  reformers  themselves  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed 
to  the  diet  of  the  empire  assembled  at  Nuremberg, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  Cheregato, 
the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed  agree- 
ably  to  those  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  con- 
demned Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity  and 
rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever  used ;  and 
severely  censured  the  princes  of  Germany  for  suffer- 
ing him  to  spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neg- 
lecting to  execute  ihe  edict  of  the  diet  at  Worms. 
On  the  other  hand  he,  with  great  candour,  and  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the  source  from  which  had 
flowed  most  of  the  evils  which  the  church  now  felt  or 
dreaded;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  to- 
wards reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch 
as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the  disorders  would 
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admit ;  and  he  reqaested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of 
suppressing  that  new  heresy  which  had  sprung  up 
among  them. 

The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope's 
pious  and  laudable  intentions,  excused  themselves  for 
not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  by  alleging  that 
the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  followers,  as  well 
as  the  aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  theii 
other  subjects  on  account  of  its  innumerable  exac- 
tions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous 
but  impossible.  They  a€Brmed  that  the  grievancen 
of  Germany,  which  did  not  arise  from  imaginary  in- 
juries, but  from  impositions  no  less  real  than  intole- 
rable, as  his  holiness  would  learn  from'  a  catalogue 
of  them  which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called 
now  for  some  new  and  efficacious  remedy ;  and  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  disease, 
or  which  afforded  tiiem  any  hopes  of  seeing  the 
church  restored  to  soundness  and  vigour,  was  a 
general  council. 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  political  views  and  interests  of  the 
Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the  proposition  of  a 
council,  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an 
assembly  might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly 
denied  the  papal  authority,  and  the  reverence  and 
submission  yielded  to  it  visibly  declined  among  all. 
For  that  reason  he  ^employed  his  utmost  address  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  members  of  the  diet  to  pro- 
ceed themselves  with  greater  severity  against  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal 
concerning  a  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany. 
They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to  be  more  solicitous 
about  the  interests  of  the  Roman  court  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  or  purity  of  the  church, 
remained  inflexible,  and  continued  to  prepare  the 
catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to  the 
pope.  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer 
of  a  remonstrance  so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left 
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Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave  of  the 
diet. 

The  secular  princes  accordingly  (for  the  eccle- 
siastics, although  they  gave  no  opposition,  did  not 
think  it  decent  to  join  with  them)  drew  up  the  list 
(so  famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred 
grievances,  which  the  empire  imputed  to  the  ini- 
quitous dominion  of  the  papal  see.  And  instead  of 
such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as 
the  nuncio  had  recommended,  the  neeu  or  edict  of 
the  diet  contamed  onl^  a  general  injunction  to  idl 
ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  determi- 
nationa  of  the  council  which  wi^s  to  be  assembled, 
and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  publish  any  new  opi- 
nions contrary  to  the  established  doctrines  of  tiie 
church ;  together  with  an  admonition  to  all  preach- 
ers to  abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in  their 
discourses  to  the  people,  and  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  religion. 

The  reformers  derived  great  advaatage  from  the 
transactions  of  this  diet,  as  they  afforded  them  the 
fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that  gross  cor- 
ruptions prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that 
the  empire  was  loaded  by  the  clergy  with  insupport- 
able burdens.  With  regard  to  the  former,  they  had 
now  the  testimony  of  the  pope  himself  that  their  in- 
vectives and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill- 
founded.  As  to  the  latter,  the  representations  of  the 
Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the  patrons  of 
the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  nu- 
merous or  powerfd,  had  pointed  out  as  the  chief 
grievances  of  the  empire,  tnose  very  practices  of  the 
Komish  church  against  which  Luther  and  his  disci- 
ples were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordin£[ly,  in 
all  their  controversial  writings  after  this  period,  they 
often  appealed  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and  to  the 
hundred  grievances,  in  confirmation  of  whatever 
they  advanced  concerning  the  dissolute  manners  or 
insatiable  ambition  and  rapadousness  of  the  papal 
court. 
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At  Rome  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  most  childish  simplicity  and  imprudence. 
Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and  corruptions 
of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  ac- 
tions not  by  what  was  just  but  by  what  was  nsefol, 
were  astonished  at  a  pontifTwho,  departing  from  the 
wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  dis- 
orders which  he  ou^ht  to  have  concealed ;  and,  for- 
getting  his  own  diffnity,  asked  advice  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  entit&l  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
excess  of  impolitic  sinceri^,  they  were  afraid  that 
instead  of  reclaiming  the  enemies  of  the  church,  he 
would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and  instead 
of  extinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources 
from  which  w^th  flowed  into  tiie  church.  For  this 
reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  great- 
est eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  op- 
posed all  his  schemes  of  reformation,  and  by  throw- 
ing objections  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  defeat  the  execution  of  them. 
Adrian,  amazed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other,  with  the 
manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
often  lamented  his  own  situation,  and  often  looked 
back  vrith  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when 
he  was  only  dean  of  Louvam,  a  more  humble  but 
happier  station,  in  which  little  was  expected  from 
him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  his  good 
intentions. 

Clement  VIL,  his  successor,  excelled*  Adrian  as 
much  in  the  arts  of  government  as  he  was  inferior  to 
him  in  purity  of  life  or  uprightness  of  intention. 
He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which 
all  popes  naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  bavins^ 
rained  his  own  election  by  means  very  uncaAonical, 
be  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to 
a  scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determiQed, 
therefore,  by  every  possible  means  to  elude  the 
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demands  of  the  Grermans,  both  with  respect  to  the 
calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in  the  pa- 
pal court,  which  the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his 
predecessor  had  brought  inpon  him.  For  this  pur- 
pose  he  made  choice  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  an 
artful  man,  often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with 
negotiations  of  importance,  as  his  nuncio  to  the  diet 
of  the  empire  assembled  again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  tiJ^ixig  any  notice  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  last  meeting,  exhorted  the  diet, 
in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms 
with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  sup- 
pressing Luther's  doctrines.  The  diet  in  return 
desired  to  know  the  pope's  intentions  concerning  the 
council,  and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances. 
The  former  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  ge- 
neral and  unmeaning  declarations  of  the  pope*B  reso- 
lution to  pursue  sudi  measures  as  woula  be  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  as  Adrian  was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of 
grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  consequence  it  had 
not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  pope, 
Campeggio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
decline  making  any  defimtive  answer  to  them  in 
Clement's  name ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  ob- 
served, that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained 
many  particulars  extremely  indecent  and  undutiful, 
and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authority 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the 
end  he  renewed  his  demand  of  their  proceeding  with 
vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents.  But  though 
an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that 
time  very  solicitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  se- 
conded the  nuncio,  with  many  professions  of  his 
master's  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal 
see,  the  receu  of  the  diet  was  conceived  in  terms  of 
almost  the  same  import  with  the  former,  without 
enjoining  any  additional  severity  against  Luther  and 
his  party,  * 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeggio,  in  order  to 
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amuse  and  soothe  the  people,  published  certain  arti« 
cles  for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders  and 
abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy; 
but  this  partial  reformation,  which  fell  so  far  shott 
of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the  do- 
mands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced 
little  effect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  ten- 
derly  lopped  a  few  branches ;  the  Germans  aimed  a 
deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  wished  to 
exterminate  the  evil. 


BOOK  IV. 

Tux  expulsion  of  the  FVench  both  out  of  the  Mi- 
lanese and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  was  considered  by 
the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis;  and  as  theybeffan  immediately 
to  be  apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  wnen  they  saw  no 
power  remaining  in  Italy  capable  either  to  control  or 
oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace.  Having  procured  the  restoration  of 
Sforza  to  his  paternal  dominions,  which  had  been 
their  chief  motive  for  entering  into  confederacy  with 
Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to 
contribute  no  longer  towards  increasing  the  empe- 
ror's superiority  over  his  rival,  which  was  already 
become  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  pope 
especially,  whose  natural  timicUty  increased  his  sus- 
picions of  Charleses  designs,  endeavoured  by  his  re- 
monstrances to  inspire  him  with  moderation  and 
incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and 
urged  on  by  his  own  ambition  no  less  than  by  Bour- 
bon's desire  of  revenge,  contenmed  Clement's  admo- 
nitions, and  declared  lus  resolution  of  ordering  hir 
army  to  pass  the  Alps  and  to  invade  Provence,  a 
part  of  his  rival's  dominions  where,  as  he  least 
dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it. 
His  most  experienced  ministers  dissuaded  him  from 
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undertaking  each  an  enterprise  with  a  feeble  army 
and  an  ezhwisted  treasury;  but  he  relied  so  much  on 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bourbon,  with  the 
cozSdence  and  credulity  natural  to  exiles,  enter, 
tained  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  his 
partisans  as  soon  as  the  imperial  troops  shomd  enter 
France,  that  he  persisted  obstinately  in  the  measure, 
Henry  undertook  to  furnish  100,000  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the 
first  month,  and  bad  it  in  his  choice  either  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  of  that  sum  monthly,  or  to  invade 
Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capa- 
ble of  acting^  with  vigour,  llie  emperor  engaged 
to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time  with  a  consider, 
able  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved 
successful,  they  agreed  that  Bourbon,  besides  the 
territories  which  he  had  lost,  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session  of  Provence,  with  the  tide  of  king,  and 
should  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  the  lawful  king  of 
France,  for  his  new  dominions.  Of  all  the  parts  of 
this  extensive  but  extravagant  project,  the  mvasion 
of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed. 
For  although  Bourbon  vdth  a  scrupulous  delicacy 
altogether  unexpected  after  the  part  which  he  had 
acted,  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry's 
title  to  the  crown  of  FVance,  and  thereby  absolved 
him  from  any  obligation  to  promote  the  enterprise, 
Charles's  eagerness  to  carry  his  own  plan  into  exe- 
cution did  not  in  any  degree  abate.  The  army 
which  he  employed  for  uiat  purpose  amounted 
only  to  18,000  men,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions 
to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  Bourbon's  ad. 
vice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara  passed  the  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  entering  Provence,  laid  siege 
to  Marseilles.  Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  to 
march  towards  Lyons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  and  where 
f>f  course  his  influence  was  most  extensive ;  buk  the 
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emperor  was  so  desirous  to  get  possession  of  a  port 
which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  easy  en- 
trance into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he  OTer. 
ruled  the  constable's  opinion,  and  directed  Pescara 
to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief  object. 

Francis  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist 
their  Bxmj ;  razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strength- 
ened its  fortifications,  and  threw  into  it  a  numerous 
garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officers,  so  that  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara'3 
military  skill,  and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge, 
were  rendered  abortive.  Meanwhile,  he  assembled 
a  powerful  army  imder  the  walls  of  Avi^on,  and  no 
sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles  than  the 
imj^erial  troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege 
which  had  lasted  forty  days,  weakened  by  diseases, 
and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation towards  Italy. 

The  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without 
defence ;  it  was  not  impossible  to  reach  that  country 
before  Pescara,  with  his  shattered  forces,  could  arrive 
there ;  or  if  fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat, 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  the 
fresh  and  numerous  troops  of  Francis ;  and  IVfilan 
would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without 
resistance  to  a  bold  invader. 

The  I^ench  passed  the  Alps  at  mount  Cenis ;  and 
as  their  success  depended  on  despatch,  they  ad- 
vanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescara,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difficult 
rout  by  Monaco  and  Final,  was  soon  informed  of 
their  intention ;  and  being  sensible  that  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese, 
marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Alva  on 
^he  same  day  that  the  French  army  arrived  at  Ver- 
celli.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet's  error  in  the 
former  campaign,  advanced  directly  towards  Mian, 
where  the  unexpected  approach  of  an  enemy  so 
powerful  occasioned  such  consternation  and  disorder 
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that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of 
his  best  troops,  he  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could 
not  be  undertaken  with  any  probability  of  success  ; 
and  having  thrown  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  re- 
tired through  one  gate,  while  the  French  were  ad- 
mitted at  another. 

These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  dis- 
concerted all  the  schemes  of  defence  which  the  im- 
perialists had  formed.  Though  Charles  had,  at  this 
time,  no  other  army  but  that  which  was  employed  in 
Lombardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  16,000  men, 
even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of 
ammunition,  of  provisions,  and  of  clothing.  In  this 
emergency  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of 
Naples,  procured  some  money,  which  was  immediate- 
ly applied  towards  providing  the  army  with  whatever 
was  most  necessary.  Pescara,  who  was  beloved  and 
almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them 
to  shew  the  world,  by  their  engaging  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency  without  makii^ 
any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  ani- 
mated with  sentiments  of  honour  very  different  from 
those  of  mercenary  soldiers;  to  which  proposition 
that  gaJlant  body  of  men,  with  an  imexampled  gene- 
rosity, gave  their  consent.  Bourbon,  having  raised  a 
considerable  sum  by  pawning  his  jewels,  set  out  for 
Germany,  where  his  mfluence  was  great,  that  by  his 
presence  he  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for 
the  imperial  service. 

Francis,  instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  retired 
to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pes- 
cara had  resolved  to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  laid  siege  to  Pavia  on  the  ftssino.  But 
the  imperial  generals  had  thrown  into  the  town  a 
garrison  composed  of  6000  veterans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  officer  of  high  rank ; 
of  great  experience ;  of  a  patient  but  enterprising  ' 
courage ;  fertile  in  resources ;  ambitious  of  distin- 
guishing himself ;  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both 
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to  obc}  and  to  command,  of  suffering  or  performing 
any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal 
to  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  undertaken  it ; 
while  Lannoy  and  Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his 
operations,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  such  an  igno- 
minious state  of  inaction,  that  a  pasquinade  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  offering  a  reward  to  any  person 
who  could  find  the  imperial  army,  lost  in  the  month 
of  October  in  the  mountains  between  France  and 
Lombardy,  and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since 
that  time. 

Leyva  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French 
by  frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Behind  the  breaches 
made  by  their  artillery  he  erected  new  works,  which 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
original  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in 
aU  their  assaults ;  and  by  his  own  example  brought 
not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants,  to  l^ar 
the  most  severe  fatigues  and  to  encounter  the  great- 
est dangers  without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the 
season  conspired  with  his  endeavours  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis  attempting  to 
become  master  of  the  town  by  diverting  the  course 
of  the  Tessino,  which  is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side, 
a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed,  in  one 
day,  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  awav  all 
the  mounds  which  his  army  had  raised  with  innnite 
toil,  as  well  as  at  great  expense. 

Clement  having  concluded  a  tre&tv  of  neutrality 
with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included,  Francis,  by  this  transaction, 
deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most  powerful 
allies,  and  at  ike  same  time  having  secured  a  {Mes- 
sage for  hift  own  troops  through  their  territories, 
.  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  3ie  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which 
was  left  altogether  without  defence,  or  that  at  least 
such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige  the  vice- 
roy to  recall  part  of  the  imperial  army  out  of  the 

A. 
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Milanese.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  WOO  men 
to  march  under  the  command  of  John  Stuart,  duke 
of  Albany.  But  Pescara,  foreseeing  that  the  effect 
of  this  diversion  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
operations  of  the  armies  in  the  Milanese,  persuaded 
Lannoy  to  disregard  Albany's  motions,  and  to  bend 
his  whole  force  against  the  king  himself;  so  that 
Francis  not  only  weakened  his  army  very  unseason* 
ably  by  this  great  detachment,  but  mcmred  the  re- 
proach of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chimerical  and 
extravagant  projects. 

By  tms  time  the  garrison  of  Pavia  was  reduced  to 
extremity ;  their  ammunition  and  provisions  began 
to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed, having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months, 
threatened  to  deliver  the  town  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  mutiny 
by  all  Leyva's  address  and  authority.  The  imperial 
generals,  who  were  no  strangers  to  his  situation,  saw 
Sie  necessity  of  marching  without  loss  of  time  to  his 
relief.  This  they  had  now  in  their  power :  12,000 
Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon 
taught  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity,  had  entered 
Lombardy  under  his  command,  and  rendered  the 
imperial  arm;^  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  body  under 
Albany,  as  well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  and 
the  rigour  of  the  season. 

They  advanced  immediately  towards  the  French 
camp.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  their  approach, 
Francis  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  what 
course  he  ought  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatest 
experience  were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  re- 
tire, and  to  decline  a  battle  with  an  enemy  who 
eourted  it  from  despair.  But  in  opposition  to  them 
Bonnivet  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fightin?  the 
kaperialiits  rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  fame  de- 
pended, and  Francis  determined  to  wut  for  tlie  inu 
perialists  before  the  walls  of  PavU. 
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The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  so 
strongly  intrenched,  that  they  hesitated  long  before 
they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  nor  were  they  Me  to 
resist  tiie  first  efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  their 
firmest  battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  for. 
tone  of  the  day  was  qnicklv-  changed.  The  Swiss 
in  the  service  of  FVanoe  abandoned  their  post  in  a 
oowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  his  garrison,  sallied 
out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  FVench,  during  the 
beat  of  the  action^  mA  sacb  fnry  as  threw  it  into 
confusion ;  and  Pescara  falling  on  their  cavalry  with 
tile  ]m|>erial  horse,  amonff  Whom  he  had  prudently 
intermmgled  a  considerable  number  of  Spuiish  foot, 
armed  with  the  heavy  nniskets  then  in  use,  bn^e 
tins  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  at- 
tack, against  which  they  were  wholly  unprovided. 
The  rout  became  universal ;  and  resistance  ceased 
in  almost  everv  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  per- 
son, who  fou^t  now,  not  for  fame  or  rictory,  but 
for  safelj.  Though  wounded  in  several  places,  and 
thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  kiUed  under  him, 
FVimcis  defended  himself  on  foot  wtth  an  heroic 
courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gatiiering 
round  him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  fife  at  tiio 
expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet&  Among  tiicoe 
was  Bonnivet,  the  author  <^  this  p^at  calamity,  who 
alone  died  uidamented.  The  kmg,  exhausted  with 
lutigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  farther  resistance, 
was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some 
S^panish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enn^^ed 
St  his  obstinacy.  At  uat  moment  came  up  Pom- 
perant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  to- 
gether vrith  Bourbon  into  tiie  emperor^  service,  Bod 
placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch  against 
whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him 
from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  tune 
beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was 
not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indifna- 
tion  the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have 
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afforded  Bach  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitoroiii 
subject;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened 
likewise  to  be  near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  iword  to 
him;  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own 
sword  from  his  side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  that 
it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to  remain 
disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor*s 
subiects. 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  and  among 
them  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction. 
Not  a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  tiie  most 
illustrious  was  Henry  D' Albert,  the  unfortunate 
kinff  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear-guard 
made  its  escape  under  the  command  of  the  di^e  cf 
Alempon;  the  feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  first 
news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without  being  pursued, 
by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle 
not  a  Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  FVancis  with  all  the 
outward  marks  of  honour  due  to  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter, guarded  bun  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might 
seise  his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide against  both  these  dangers,  he  conducted 
Francis,  the  day  after  the  baitle,  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Pizzichiton6,  near  Cremona,  oommitting 
him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon, 
general  of  the  Spanish  infantry;. an.  officer  of  great 
bravery  and  of  strict  honour,  but  remarkable  for 
that  severe  and  scrupulous  vigilance  which  such  a 
trust  required. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  and 
unexpected  success  that  had  crowned  his  arms,  with 
a  moderation  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would  have 
done  him  more  honour  than  the  ^eatest  victory. 
Without  uttering  one  word  expressive  of  exultation 
or  of  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  immediately  into 
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his  chapel,  and  havin?  spent  an  hour  m  offering  up 
his  thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  pre* 
sence-chamber,  which  by  that  time  was  filled  with 
grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in 
order  to  congratulate  him.  He  had,  however,  al- 
ready  begun  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mind  which 
little  suited  such  external  appearances. 

Meanwhile  France  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  king  himself  had  early  transmitted  an  account 
of  the  rout  of  Pftvia,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  de- 
livered by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these 
words: — ^^ Madam,  all  is  lost  except  our  honour.' 
But  the  great  abilities  of  Louise  tiie  regent  saved 
the  kingdom.  Instead  of  giving  herself  up  to  such 
lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  so  remark- 
able for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all 
the  foresight  and  exerted  all  the  activity  of  a  con- 
summate politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at 
Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example  no  less 
than  by  her  words,  with  such  seal  in  defence  of  their 
country  as  its  present  situation  re(|uired.  She  col- 
lected the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  served  in 
Italy,  ransomed  the  prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and 
i)ut  them  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  She 
levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
frontiers,  and  raised  sums  sufficient  for  defraying 
these  extraordinary  expenses.  Her  chief  care, 
however,  was  to  appease  the  resentment  or  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  from 
that  quarter  the  first  ray  of  comfort  brc^e  in  upon 
the  FVench. 

Henry  had  never  dreamt  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  of  Pavia,  which  seemed 
not  only  to  have  broken  but  to  have  annihilated  the 
power  of  Francis ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  the  sud- 
den and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion 
in  the  political  system,  filled  him  with  the  most  dis- 
quieting apprehensions.  He  was  sensible  that  if 
Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  considerable 
part  of  FVance  to  the  vast  dominions  of  which  he 
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was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  wckH  tjo 
much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the 
ancient  French  kings ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which  EnglaOi' 
owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  br 
entirely  lost.  Concern  for  the  situation  of  the  un 
happy  monarch  co-operated  with  these  political  con 
siderations ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battle  c 
Pavia  had  excited  a  high  decree  of  admiration 
which  nerer  fails  of  augmentmg  sympathy;  an^ 
Heniy,  naturally  sosceptiUe  of  generous  sentiments, 
was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  deliverer  of  a  van 
C|uished  enemy  from  a  state  of  captivity.  The  pas- 
lions  of  the  English  minister  seconded  the  indina. 
tions  of  the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  in  two  successive 
conclaves,  wnich  he  imputed  chiefly  to  the  emperor, 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge ; 
and  Louise,  courting  the  friendship  of  Eii^Uuid  with 
such  flattering  submissions  as  were  no  less  agreeable 
to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Henry  gave  her 
secret  assurances  that  he  would  not  lead  his  aid  to- 
wards oppressing  France  in  its  present  helpless 
state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  iitte  woula  not 
consent  to  dismember  the  kingdom  even  in  order  to 
procure  her  son's  liberty. 

But  as  Henry's  connexions  with  the  emperor  made 
it  necessary  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  ap- 
pearances,  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be  made 
m  his  dominions  for  the  success  m  the  imperial 
arms ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  ruininff  the  French  monarchy, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid  to  congratulate  with 
Charles  upon  his  victory ;  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he,  as  his  ally,  engae[ed  in  one  common  ofuuie,  was 
entitled  to  partake  of  the  frrilts  of  it ;  and  to  require 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  their  confe- 
deracy, he  would  invade  Guienne  with  a  powerful 
army,  in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince.    At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  send  the 
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princess  Mary  into  Spain  or  the  Low  CountrieSi 
that  she  might  be  educated  under  the  emperor's  di« 
rection,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  agreed 
on  between  them ;  and  in  return  for  that  muk  of 
his  confidence,  he  insisted  that  Francis  shoidd  be 
delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  bound  to  surrender  all  usurpers  to 
him  whose  rights  they  had  invaded. 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the 
victory  at  Pavia  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  and 
terror.  That  balance  of  power  on  which  they 
relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the 
constant  object  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refine- 
ments to  maintain,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  ke 
had  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the 
liberty  of  Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's 
threats,  or  overcome  by  his  (Hromises,  that  he  entered 
into  a  separate  treaty,  binding  himself  to  advance 
a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for 
certain  emoluments  which  he  was  to  receive  from 
him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid ;  but  Charles 
afterwards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty;  and  the 
I>ope  remained  exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to 
ridicule :  to  the  former,  because  he  had  deserted  the 
public  cause  for  his  private  interest;  to  the  latter, 
because  he  had  becm  a  loser  by  that  unworthy 
action. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the 
German  troops,  which  had  defended  Pavia  with  such 
meritorious  covnee  and  perseverance,  growing  in- 
solent upon  the  mme  that  they  had  acquired,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  fruitless  promises, 
with  which  they  had  been  so  oflten  amused,  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a  resolution  to 
keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  their  arrears ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered 
a  much  stronger  inclination  to  assist  than  to  punish 
the  mutineers.     By  dividing  among  them  the  money 
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exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted  the  tumult, 
tbough  not  long  alter  he  was  obuged  to  dismiss  all 
the  Germans  and  Italians  in  the  imperial  service. 

Charles  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon 
Francises  freedom ;  and  having  ordered  the  count  de 
Roeuz  to  visit  the  captive  kins  in  his  name,  he  in- 
structed him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty: 
That  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor, 
from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested ; 
that  he  should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphin^, 
that  they  might  be  erected  into  an  independent 
kingdom  for  tiie  constable  Bourbon ;  that  he  should 
make  full  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  England  for  all 
his  claims,  and  finally  renounce  the  pretensions  of 
FVance  to  Naples,  Milan,  or  any  other  territory  in 
Italy.  When  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  the  generosity  becoming  one  great  prince 
towards  another,  heard  these  rigorous  conditions,  he 
was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that  drawing 
his  dagger  hastily,  he  cried  out,  *  Twere  better  that 
a  king  should  die  thus.*  Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his 
vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand ;  but  though  he  / 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared^ '^^ 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  would  rathdV 
remain  a  prisoner  during  life  than  purchase  liberty 
by  such  ignominious  concessions. 

Francis  persuaded  himself  that  the  conditions 
which  Roeux  had  proposed  did  not  flow  originally 
from  Charles  himself,  but  were  dictated  by  th'e 
rigorous  policy  of  his  Spanish  council ;  he  offered 
to  visit  him  in  Spain,  and  was  willing  to  be  carried 
thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation.  Lan- 
noy employed  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these 
sentiments,  and  Francis  Vas  so  eager  on  a  scheme 
which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  pf  liberty,  that 
he  furnished  the  galleys  necessary  for  conveying  him 
to  Spain,  Charles  being  at  this  time  unable  to  nt  out 
a  squadron  for  that  purpose.     The  viceroy,  without 
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cammunicatiiig  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
Pescara,  conducted  his  prisoner  towards  Gi^coa, 
under  pretence  of  transporting  him  by  sea  to  Naplt  m  ; 
though,  soon  after  they  set  sail,  he  ordered  tha 
pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  but  the  wind  hafv 
pening  to  carry  them  near  the  French  coast,  the 
unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prosptsct  of  hi&  nwn 
dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorronful 
and  desiring  look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  kw 
days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after  Francis  was  lodgr^l 
by  the  emperor's  command,  in  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid 
under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guanlod 
him  with  as  much  circumspection  as  ever. 

A  few  days  after  FVancis's  arrival  at  Madrid^  And 
when  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  having  re  lied 
without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity, 
Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of 
France,  which  afforded  him  some  hope  of  liberty 
from  another  quarter.  Henry's  extravagant  di^- 
mands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  Uiat  neglect 
which  they  deserved.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  thai) 
his  master,  was  highly  irritated  at  the  emperor'i  dis- 
continuing his  wonted  caresses  and  professions  of 
friendship  to  himself.  These  slight  offences,  added 
to  the  weighty  considerations  formerly  mentioned^ 
induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Louise,  in  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and 
her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  eneog^^ti 
that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order  to 
procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a  stato 
of  CM)tivity. 

Wnile  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  con-^ 
federate  affected  Charles  with  deep  concern,  a  secnrt 
conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which  threat- 
ened him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The 
restless  and  intriguing  genius  of  Moroni,  chan- 
cellor of  Milan,  ^ave  rise  to  this.  His  revenge  hud 
been  amply  gratmed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Frcn^  b 
out  of  Italy,  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  tko 
re-estabr«hment  of  Sforza,  to  whose  interest  he  bail 
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attached  himself,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  de» 
lays,  however,  and  evasions  of  the  imperial  court  in 
granting  Sforza  the  investiture  of  his  new-acquired 
territories,,  had  long  alarmed  Morond ;  these  were 
repeated  so  often,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice, 
as  became  a  full  proof  to  his  suspicious  mind  that 
the  emperor  intenaed  to  strip  his  master  of  that  rich 
country  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at 
Lannoy*s  carrying  the  French  king  into  Spain  with- 
out their  knowledge.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara  that  Morond  founded  his  whole  system. 
The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  interviews 
between  them,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  sulject  upon  which  the 
marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion ; 
and  Moroni,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uni- 
formly violent,  artfully  pointed  out  and  aggravated 
every  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fury.  He 
began  to  insinuate  that  now  was  the  time  to  be 
avenged,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  counlry  from  the  oppression  of  stran- 
gers ;  that  the  attempt  was  no  less  practicable  than 
glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  so  to  disperse  the 
Spanish  infantry,  the  only  body  of  the  emperor's 
troops  that  renuuned  in  Italjr,  through  the  villages  of 
the  Milanese,  that  in  one  night  they  might  m  de- 
stroyed by  the  people,  who,  having  sufrered  much 
from  their  exactions  and  insolence,  would  gladly  un- 
dertake this  service ;  that  he  might  then,  without  op- 
position, take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the 
station  destined  for  him,  and  a  reward  not  unworthy 
the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy;  that  the  pope,  of 
whom  that  kingdom  held,  and  whose  predecessors 
had  disposed  of  it  on  manv  former  occasions,  would 
willingly  grant  him  the  right  of  investiture ;  that  ike 
Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  the  scheme,  together 
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with  the  FVencb,  would  be  the  tnianntees  of  his 
right;  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturallj  prefer 
the  government  of  one  of  their  coantrynien  whom 
they  loved  and  admired,  to  that  odious  dominion  of 
stranffers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected ; 
and  that  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  b&w  so  unex- 
pected,  would  find  that  he  had  neither  troops  noi 
money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy. 

Pescara,  amaied  at  the  boldness  of  the  scheme, 
listened  attentively  to  Morond,  and  at  first  resolved 
to  execute  it;  but  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of 
the  action  that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despair- 
ing of  its  success,  he  b^an  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come 
under,  liie  indisposition  of  Sfona,  who  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  distemper  wlucn  was 
thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
the  emperor,  deeming  it  more  prudent  to  expect  the 
duchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis» 
covery,  than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by 
a  senes  of  crimes.  The  emperor,  who  had  already 
received  full  information  concerning  the  conspiracy 
from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleasea  with 
Pescara*s  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue 
his  intrigues  for  some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza, 
both  th^  he  might  discover  their  intentions  more 
fully,  and  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime  with 
ereater  certainty.  Pescara  durst  not  decline  that 
dishonourable  office,  though,  considerinff  the  abilities 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part 
was  scarcely  less  difficult  than  base.  Moroni,  rely- 
ing with  full  confidence  on  lus  sincerity,  visited  hmi 
at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  their  ma- 
chinations. Pescara  received  him  in  an  apartment 
where  Antonio  de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the 
tapestry,  tiiat  he  might  overhear  and  bear  witness  to 
their  conversation;  as  Moroni  was  about  to  take  leave, 
that  officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment arrested  him  jHiaoner  in  the  emperor's  name.  Ht 
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was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pescara^ 
who  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the 
assurance  to  interrogate  him  as  lus  judge.  At  the 
same  time  the  emperor  declared  Sforza  to  hayo  for- 
feited all  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  by  his  engaging 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereign  of  whom  he 
held;  Pescara,  by  his  command,  seised  on  every 
place  in  the  Mihmese  except  the  castles  of  Cremona 
and  AGlan,  which  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to 
defend,  were  closely  blockaded  hj  the  imperial  troops. 
Charles,  by  his  mode  of  treatmg  Francis,  seems  to 
have  acted  with  the  mercenary  art  of  a  corsair,  who, 
by  the  rigorous  usage  df  his  prisoners,  endeavours  to 
draw  from  them  a  higher  price  for  their  ransom. 
The  captive  kinff  was  confined  in  an  old  castle,  under 
a  keeper  whose  formal  austerity  of  manners  rendered 
his  vigilance  still  more  disgustmg.  He  was  allowed 
no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a  mule,  surrounded 
with  armed  guards  on  horseback.  Charles,  on  pre- 
tence  of  its  being  necessary  to  attend  the  cortes  as- 
sembled in  Toledo,  had  gone  to  reside  in  that  city, 
and  suffered  several  weelu  to  elapse  without  visiting 
Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the 
most  pressing  and  submissive  importunity.  So  many 
indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a  high-spirited 
prince;  he  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual 
amusements;  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper  forsook 
him;  and  after  languishing  for  some  time  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  ferer,  during  the  violence  of 
which  he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected 
and  unprincely  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
often  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  his  dying  a  prisoner  in  his  hands, 
without  having  once  deigned  to  see  his  face.  The 
physicians  at  last  despaired  of  his  life,  and  informed 
the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery, 
unless  ne  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on 
which  he  seemed  to  be  so  strongly  bent.  CharleSi 
solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his  pros- 
pects of  farther  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Pavia 
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miut  have  terminated,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  his 
prisoner.  The  interview  was  short;  Francis  being 
too  weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation.  Charles  ac- 
costed him  in  terms  full  of  afiection  and  respect,  and 
gave  him  such  promises  of  speedy  deliverance  and 
princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflected  the 
greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from 
another  source.  Francis  ^^rasped  at  them  with  the 
eagerness  natural  in  lus  situation ;  and  cheered  with 
this  gleam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  mo- 
ment, recovering  rf4>idly  his  wonted  health. 

Bourbon  arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time,  Charles, 
who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  king  of  France, 
received  his  rebellious  subject  with  the  most  studied 
respect;  thus  adding  to  the  insult  already  offered  to 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  he  felt  in  a  very 
sensible  manner.  It  afforded  him  some  consolation, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sove- 
reign. That  generous  people  detested  Bourbon's 
crime.  Notwithstanding  his  sreat  talents  and  inu 
portant  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with 
him,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Charles  having  desired 
the  marauis  de  Villena  to  permit  Bourbon  to  reside 
in  his  palace  while  the  court  remaiaed  at  Toledo,  he 
politely  replied,  *  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratif^ng 
nis  sovereijgn  in  that  request;*  but  addra,  with  a 
Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  emperor  must  not 
be  surprised  if,  the  moment  the  coiistable  departed, 
he  should  bum  to  the  ground  a  house  which,  having 
been  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  traitor,  became 
an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour. 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it 
mnch  at  heart  to  reward  Bourbon's  services  in  a  sig- 
nal manner.  He  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving 
him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanora,  queen  dowager 
of  Portugal,  the  honour  of  which  alliance  had  been 
one  of  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his  law* 
ful  sovereign.     But  by  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at 
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the  age  of  thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  ablest  poli- 
ticians of  that  oentury,  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Itidy  became  vacant,  and  Charles  persuaded  Bourbon 
to  accept  the  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  together 
with  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  forfeited  by 
Sforza ;  and  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  marrying  the  queen  of  Portngal. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Fran- 
cis's liberty,  was  the  emperor's  continuing  to  insist 
so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  as  a 
preliminary  to  that  event.  The  duchess  of  Alen9on, 
the /French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles  permitted  to 
visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her 
address  in  order  to  procure  his  liberty.  Henry  of 
England  interposed  ms  good  offices  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  both  with  so  Tittle  success,  that  Francis  in 
despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of  resigning  lus 
crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son 
the  dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  days  in 
prison  than  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  concessions 
unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  purpose  he 
signed  with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering  his 
sister  to  carry  it  into  France,  that  it  might  be  regis- 
tered in  all  thepariiaments  of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  the 
same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emperor, 
he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  coi^nement^ 
and  to  assign  him  a  proper  number  of  attendants 
during  the  remainder  of  his  davs. 

About  the  same  time,  one  of  the  king  of  Navarre'ft 
domestics  happened,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fidelity,  (X)urage,  and  address^  to  procure  his  master 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  prison  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
This  convinced  the  emperor  that  the  most  vigilant 
attention  of  lus  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  inge- 
nuity or  boldness  of  Francis  or  lus  attendants,  and 
one  imlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain. 
By  these  considerations  he  was  induced  to  abate 
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lomewhdt  of  his  former  demands.  On  the  other 
hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily 
increased ;  and  having  received  certain  intelligence 
of  a  powerful  league  forming  against  his  rival  in 
Ztaly,  he  grew  more  compliant  with  regard  to  his 
concessions,  trusting  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  hit 
liberty,  he  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  retome 
whatever  he  had  yielded. 

Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two 
monarchs,  the  treaty  which  procured  Francis  hit 
liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1526.  The  article  with  regard  to  Burp^dy,  which 
had  hitherto  created  the  greatest  difficult,  was 
compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore  that 
ducny  with  all  its  dependencies  in  ftill  sovereignty  to 
the  emperor,  and  Charles  consenting  that  this  resti- 
tution should  not  be  made  until  the  kine  was  set  at 
liberty.  By  this  treaty  Charles  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  not  only  effectually  humbled  his  rival,  but  that 
he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for  ever 
prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of 
power.  But  F^rancis,  a  few  hours  before  he  signed  it, 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  at 
Madrid,  and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn 
oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration,  in 
their  presence,  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as 
unprincely  rigour,  which  the  emperor  had  employed 
in  order  to  insnare  or  intimidate  him.  For  that 
reason  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  no- 
taries,  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemied  null 
and  void. 

About  a  month  after  the  signinff  of  the  treaty, 
Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor.  He  was  escorted 
by  a  body  of  horse  under  the  eommand  of  Alarcon, 
who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than 
ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  i^lver  Andaye,  which 
separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lantrec  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  number 
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to  Alarccn's.  An  empty  bark  \:jls  moored  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream ;  Uie  attendants  drew  up  in 
order  on  the  opposite  banks;  at  the  same  instant 
LfeuQnoy,  with  eight  gentlemen,  put  off  from  the 
■Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  number  from 
the  French,  side  of  the  river ;  the  former  had  the  king 
in  Ins  boat ;  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  two  sons  of  Francis,  who,  it  had  been  agreed, 
should  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  empecor; 
they  met  in  the  empty  vessel;  the  exchange  was 
made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace 
of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat  and 
veached  the  French  shore.  He  mounted  at  that 
instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over  his 
head,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  several 
times,  *  I  am  yet  a  king,*  galloped  full  speed  to 
St.  John  de  Luz,  and  fivm  thence  to  Bayonne. 
This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French 
nation  than  by  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  18th 
of  March,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  fata] 
battle  of  Pavia. 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Fran- 
cis, and  permitted  him  to  begin  his  journey  towards 
his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in  order 
to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  Emanuel  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister 
of  John  III.  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this 
new  connexion  with  the  first  monarch  in  Christen- 
dom, granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowry  with 
Isabella,  amounting  to  900,000  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  that  juncture,  was 
of  no  small  consequence  to  the  emperor.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  that  splendour  and  gaiety 
which  became  a  sreat  and  vouthful  prince.  Charles 
lived  with  Isab^la  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated 
her  on  all  occasions  with  much  distinction  and 
regard. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly 
give  any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  though 
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It  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions  which  threatened 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  The  grievances 
of  the  peasants  under  the  feudal  institutions  multi- 
plying continually,  they  ran  to  arms,  in  the  year 
1526,  with  the  most  frantic  rage.  Their  first  appear- 
ance was  near  Ulm  in  Suabia.  The  peasants  in  the 
adjacent  country' flocked  to  their  standard  with  the 
ardour  and  impatience  natural  to  men  who,  having 
groaned  long  under  oppression,  beheld  at  last  some 
prospect  ot*  deliverance ;  and  the  contagion  spread- 
mg  from  province  to  province,  reached  almost  every 
part  of  Germany.  Wherever  they  came  they  plun- 
aered  the  monasteries,  wasted  the  lands  of  their  su- 
periors, razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without 
mercy  all  persons  of  noble  birth  who  were  so  unhap- 
py as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Having  intimidated 
their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of 
these  proceedings,  they  drew  up  and  published  a 
memorial  containing  all  their  demands,  and  declared, 
that  while  arms  Were  in  their  hands  the^  would 
either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them 
full  satisfaction  with  regard  to  these. 

Many  of  them  were  extremely  reasonable,  and 
being  urged  by  such  formidable  numbers,  should 
have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those  unwieldy 
bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither 
union,  nor  conduct,  nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank,  without  skill  in  war  or 
knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing 
their  designs,  all  their  exploits  were  distinguished 
only  by  a  brutal  and  unmeaning  fury.  To  oppose 
this  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  raised  such  of  their  vassals  as  still  continued 
faithful,  and  attacking  some  of  the  mutineers  with 
open  force,  and  others  by  surprise,  cut  to  pieces  or 
dispersed  all  who  infested  those  provinces  ;  so  that 
the  peasants,  after  ruining  the  open  country,  and 
losing  upwards  of  20,000  of  their  associates  in  the 
field,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  habitations 
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with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from  their  grier- 
ances. 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces 
of  Germany  where  Luther's  opinions  had  made  little 
progress;  and  being  excited  wholly  by  political 
causes,  had  no  connexion  with  the  disputed  points 
in  reli^on.  But  the  frenzy  reached  at  last  those 
countnes  in  which  the  Reformation  was  established, 
derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar 
to  them,  and  rose  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance. 

No  sooner  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in 
Thuringia,  a  province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  converts  to 
Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  dan- 
gerous form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  dis- 
ciples, havin?  established  himself  in  that  country, 
had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  amonff  them  the 
wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  notions,  but  such  as 
tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness  and 
lead  them  to  sedition.  '  As  all  men,'  he  said, '  are 
equal  in  the  eye  of  God,  let  them  return  to  that 
condition  of  equality  in  which  he  formed  them,  and 
having  all  things  in  common,  let  them  live  tojs^ether 
like  brethren,  without  any  marks  of  subordination 
or  pre-eminence.' 

To  aim  at  nothing  more  than  abridging  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and 
partial  reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for ; 
It  was  proposed  to  level  every  disUnction  among 
mankino,  and  by  abolishing  property,  to  reduce  them 
to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should 
receive  their  subsistence  from  one  common  stock. 
Muncer  assured  them  that  the  design  was  approved 
of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream 
ascertained  him  of  its  success.  The  peasants  set 
about  the  execution  of  it,  not  only  with  the  rage 
which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  part«i 
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of  Gennan^but  with  the  ardour  which  enthusiasm 
inspires.  They  deposed  the  magistrates  in  all  the 
cities  of  which  they  were  masters  ;  seized  the  lands 
of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got 
into  their  hands  to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn 
by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former  titles,  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  appellation  giren  to  people  in 
the  lowest  class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged 
in  this  wild  undertaking ;  bat  Muncer^  their  leader 
and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  ne- 
cessary for  conducting  it.  He  had  all  the  extrava- 
gance but  not  the  courage  which  enthusiasts  usually 
possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  per- 
suaded  to  take  the  field ;  and  though  he  soon  drew 
together  8000  men,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick.  These  princes,  unwilling 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  subjects,  sent  a 
young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  offer  of  a 
general  pardon,  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down 
their  arms  and  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  sedition. 
Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue  his  fol- 
lowers with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them 
not  to  trust  these  deceitful  promises  of  their  oppres- 
sors, nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God  and  of  Cuistian 
liberty.  • 

But  the  sdnse  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  peasants  than  his  eloquence,  con- 
fusion and  terror  were  visible  in  every  face,  when  a 
rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers 
had  painted  on  their  colours,  happening  to  appear  in 
the  clouds,  Muncer,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven, — *  Behold,*  cries 
he,  with  an  elevated  voice,  *the  sign  which  God  has 
given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety,  and  a 
token  that  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed.*  The  fa- 
natical  multitude  set  ud  instantly  a  great  shout,  as 
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if  victory  had  been  certain ;  and  passing  in  a  mo« 
ment  from  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  come  with  the  offer 
of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led  towards  the  ene- 
my. The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shocking  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less  im- 
petuosity, and  began  the  attack ;  but  the  behaviour 
of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or 
confidence  of  success ;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was 
no  equal  match  for  well-trained  troops ;  about  5000 
were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without  making  resist- 
ance ;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer 
their  general.  He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being 
condemned  to  such  punishments  as  his  crimes  had 
deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly 
spirit.  His  death  put  an  end  to  tne  insurrections  of 
the  peasants,  which  had  filled  Germany^  with  such 
terror ;  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not 
long  after,  effects  more  memorable  as  well  as  more 
extravagant. 

During  these  commotions  Luther  acted  with 
exemplary  prudence  and  moderation ;  like  a  com- 
mon parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of 
either.  His  famous  marriage  with  Catherine  a 
Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble  famUy,  who,  having  thrown 
off  the  veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  happened  this 
year,  but  was  far  from  meeting  with  approbation. 

This  year  also  the  Reformation  lost  its  first  pro- 
tector, Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony;  but  the  blow 
was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John,  a  more  avowed  and  zealous  though 
less  able  patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines.  About 
the  same  time,  that  part  of  Prussia  which  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  had  held  since  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  erected  into  a 
lecular  and  hereditary  duchy,  and  the  investiture  of 
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it  granted  to  Albert,  one  of  their  grand  masters, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it 
to  the  kings  of  Poland  as  their  vassal. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  king  to  bis  domi. 
uions,  the  eyes  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe  were 
fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  first  motions, 
they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  llbey  were  not  long  m  suspense. 
FVancis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  wrote  to 
the  king  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and 
affection  wherewith  he  had  interposed  in  his  favour, 
to  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  emperor's  ambassadors 
demanded  audience,  anc(,  in  their  master's  name,  re- 
quired him  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary 
ror  carrying  the  treaty  of  Afadrid  into  immediate 
and  fall  execution ;  he  coldly  answered,  that  though, 
for  his  own  part,  he  determined  religiously  to  per- 
form  all  that  he  had  promised,  the  treaty  contained 
so  many  articles  relative  not  to  himself  alone,  but 
Effecting  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy,  that 
he  could  not  take  any  farther  step  without-  consist- 
ing the  states  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  some  time 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds 
to  the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to 
ratify. 

For  various  reasons  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and 
duke  of  Milan,  were  equally  impatient  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Francis,  who,  on  his  part,  was  no 
less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  acces- 
sion both  of  strength  and  reputation  as  such  a  con- 
federacy would  bring  along  with  it.  The  chief 
objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at 
Cognac  on  the  22d  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for 
some  time,  were  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  set  at 
liberty,  the  French  king's  sons,  upon  payment  of  a 
reasonable  ransom,  and  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should 
refuse  either  of  these,  the  contracting  parties  bound 
themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  3.'),000 
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men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  Milanese,  they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  king  of  England  was  declared  pro- 
tector of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Holtff  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of 
it ;  and  in  order  to  allure  Hennr  more  effectually,  a 
principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  30,000 
ducats  yearly  rerenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him, 
and  lands  to  the  value  of  10,000  ducats  on  Wolsey 
his  favourite. 

No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded,  than  Cle* 
ment,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  papal  power,  absolved 
Francis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  observe 
the  treaty  of  Madrid.  The  disooveir  of  Francis's 
intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Mamid,  filled  the 
emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts. 
Charles,  however,  was  naturally  firm  and  infleiible 
in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  suddenly  from 
any  article  in  that  treaty  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence  and  a  palpable  symptom  of 
fear;  he  determined,  therefore,  that  it  was  most 
suitid>le  to  his  dignity  to  insist,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the 
treaty,  uid  particularly  not  to  accei>t  of  any  thing 
which  might  be  offered  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  he  appointed 
Lannoy  and  Alarconto  repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to 
the  court  of  FVance,  and  formally  to  summon  the 
king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity 
that  became  him,  or  to  return,  according  to  his 
oath,  a  prisoner  to  M^rid.  Instead  of  giving  them 
an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  me  deputies 
of  the  States  of  Burgundy  to  an  audience  in  their 
presence.  They  humbly  represented  to  him,  that  he 
had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country  from 
the  crown,  the  domains  of  which  he  was  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  unim- 
paired.   The  viceroy  and  Alarcon,  who  easily  per- 
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eeived  that  the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses was  concerted  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to 
him  their  raaster*s  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in 
the  smallest  point  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
withdrew.  Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  the  holy  lea^fue  against  the 
emperor  published  with  ffreat  solemmty. 

The  efforts  of  the  conrederates  bore  no  proportion 
to  that  animosity  against  the  emperor  with  which 
they  seemed  to  enter  into  the  holy  league.  FVancii 
flattered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  had  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles 
to  listen  to  what  was  equitable ;  and  was  afraid  of 
employing  any  considerable  force  for  the  relief  of 
the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies  should  abandon  him  as 
soon  as  the  imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  ent* 
peror  of  that  weight  which  thev  derived  from  his 
being  at  the  head  of  a  powerml  league.  In  the 
mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more 
closely  than  ever,  and  Sforza  was  now  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians,  trust- 
ing to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their 
troops  to  take  the  field  in  order  to  relieve  him; 
and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that  service 
was  soon  formed.  But  Bourbon  having  been  al- 
lowed time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
troops,  and  procure  a  supply  of  money,  immediately 
took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  pushed  on  the 
siege  with  such  vigour  as  quickly  oUiged  Sforza  to 
surrender,  who,  retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confede- 
rates had  surprised,  left  'Bourbon  in  full  possession  > 
of  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  the  investiture  of  whidi  the 
emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him. 

Whilst  all  toe  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Pompeo  Colonna,  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Roman  families,  which  had  always  adhered 
to  the  imperial  faction,  with  a  force  of  3000  men, 
Eeized  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  while  the  pope^ 
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imagining  himself  to  be  in  perfect  secority,  was 
altogether  unprepared  for  resisting  such  a  feeble 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  permitted  Colonna's  troops, 
from  whom  the^r  apprehended  no  injury,  to  advance 
without  opposition;  the  pope's  guards  were  dig- 
persed  in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified 
at  the  danger,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity,  and 
deserted  by  almost  every  person,  fled  with  precipi- 
tation  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was  im- 
mediately  invested.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  houses *of  the  pope's 
ministers  and  servants,  were  plundered  in  the  most 
licentious  manner.  The  rest  of  the  city  was  left 
unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of  every  thing  ne- 
cessary either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon 
obliged  to  demand  a  capitulation;  and  not  only 
grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
Siem  into  favour,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the 
troops  in  his  pay  from  the  army  of  the  confederates 
in  Lombardy. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such 
a  considerable  diminution,  the  imperialists  received 
two  great  reinforcements;  one  from  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amount- 
ed  to  6000  men;  the  other,  raised  in  the  empire  by 
George  Fronsperg,  a  German  nobleman,  conq)rised 
14,000.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added 
2000  horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But 
although  the  emperor  had  raised  troops,  he  could 
not  remit  the  sums  necessary  for  their  support. 
Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  diffi- 
culties, that  he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and 
courage  in  order  to  extricate  himself.  Large  sums 
were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the 
Milanese,  when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  16,000 
hungry  Germans  destitute  of  every  thing.  Both 
made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness;  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter,  the  pay 
which  had  been  promised  them  on  their  enteriiij^  Lom- 
>>ardy.     Bourbon  was  altogether  incapable  oi  giving 
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satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation  he  was  con- 
strained to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shock-* 
mg  to  his  own  nature,  which  was  generous  and 
humane.  He  seized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan, 
and  by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from 
them  a  considerable  sum ;  he  rifled  the  churches  of 
all  their  plate  and  ornaments  ;  the  inadequate  sup. 
ply  which  these  afforded  he  distributed  among  the 
soldiers,  with  so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his 
sympathy  and  affection,  that  though  it  fell  far  short 
of  the  sums  due  to  them,  it  i^peased  their  present 
murmurs. 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bour- 
bon granted  his  life  uid  liberty  to  Morond,  who, 
having  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish 
judges. empowered  to  try  him.  For  this  remission 
he  paid  20,000  ducats ;  and  such  were  his  singular 
talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he  always 
acquired  over  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
access,  that  in  a  few  days  from  being  Bourbon*s 
prisoner  he  became  his  prime  confidant,  with  whom 
he  consulted  in  all  affairs  of  importance. 

No  sooner  did  the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome 
after  the  insurrection  or  the  Colonnas,  than  Cllement, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  his  engagements,  de- 
graded tne  cardinal  Colonna,  exoonununicated  the 
rest  of  the  family,  seized  their  places  of  strength,  and 
wasted  their  lands  with  aU  the  cruelty  w£ch  the 
smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After 
this  he  turned  his  arms  against  Naples,  and  as  his 
operations  were  seconded  by  the  FVench  fleet,  he 
made  some  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom  ;  the  viceroy  being  no  less  destitute  than 
the  other  imperial  generals  of  the  money  requisite 
for  a  vigorous  defence. 

These  proceedings  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appear- 
ance,  the  measures  which  Bourbon*s  situation  ren- 
dered necessary ;  and  he  set  about  executing  them 
under  such  disadvantages  as  furnish  the  strongest 
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proof  both  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced 
and  of  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  which  were  able 
to  surmount  so  many  obstacle.  Having  committed 
the  government  of  Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  leave  behind,  he  began  his  march 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men, 
composed  of  nations  differing  from  each  other  in 
language  and  manners;  without  money,  without 
magazines,  without  artillery,  without  carriages ;  in 
short,  without  any  of  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  smallest  party,  and  which  seem  essential 
to  the  existence  and  motions  of  a  great  army.  His 
route  lay  through  a  country  cut  by  rivers  and  moun. 
tains,  in  which  the  roads  were  almost  impracticable ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army, 
superior  to  his  own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to  watch 
all  his  motions,  and  to  improve  every  advantage. 
But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships, 
and  allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without 
considering  how  ill  provided  they  were  for  a  march, 
followed  him  with  great  cheerfulness,  though  their 
patience,  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers  who 
rashly  attempted  to  restrain  them,  fell  victims  to 
their  fury  :  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  was  obliged 
to  fly  secretly  from  his  quarters.  But  this  sudden 
ebullition  of  wrath  began  at  last  to  subside ;  when 
Bourbon,  who  possessed,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the 
art  of  governing  the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his 
promises  with  more  confidence  than  formerly,  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished. 
He  endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more 
tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them  himself;  he  fared  no 
better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their 
camp  ballads,  in  which,  with  high  praises  of  his 
valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military  raillery 
on  his  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed 
them,  as  a  foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  to 
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plunder  the  adjacent  Tillages  at  discretion.  Encou* 
raged  by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirely  forgot 
their  simerings  and  compl^nts,  and  followed  him 
with  the  same  implicit  confidence  as  formerly. 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  in- 
tentions.  Rome  and  Florence,  not  knowing  on 
which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the  most 
disquieting  state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally 
solicitous  for  the  safety  of  both,  fluctuated  in  more 
than  his  usual  uncertamty.  His  timidity  at  length 
prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chief 
articles:  That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take 
place  between  the  pontifical  and  imperial  troops  for 
eight  months :  that  Clement  should  advance  60,000 
crowns  towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  im- 
perial army :  that  the  Colonnas  should  be  absolved 
from  censure,  and  their  former  dignities  and  posses- 
gions  be  restored  to  them  :  that  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  from  approach- 
ing nearer  to  that  city  or  to  Florence.  On  tms  hasty 
treaty,  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  assistance 
from  his  allies,  without  affording  him  any  solid 
foundation  of  security,  Qement  relied  so  firmly, 
that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out  of  all  diffi- 
culties, he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  confidence  disbanded  all  his  troops  except  as 
many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard  his  own  person. 

Lknnoy  despatched  a  courier  to  Bourbon,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  suspension  of  arms  which,  in  the 
name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded 
with  the  pope.  Bourbon,  without  paying  the  least 
regard  to  the  message,  continued  to  ravage  the  eccle- 
siastical territories,  and  to  advance  towai^s  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety  return- 
ing with  new  force,  he  had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and 
entreated  and  conjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to  Bour- 
bon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his 
camp,  but  durst  not  approach  it :  Bourbon's  soldiers 
having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  raged  and  threatened. 
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demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  to 
which  they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could 
hardly  restrain  them;  every  person  in  Rome  per« 
ceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for  re- 
sisting a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel. 
Clement  alone,  relyins^  on  some  ambiguous  and 
deceitful  professions  wnich  Bourbon  made  of  his 
inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former 
security. 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from 
solicitude.  All  his  attempts  on  anyplace  of  import- 
ance had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Florence,  towards 
which  he  had  been  approaching  for  some  time,  was, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a 
condition  to  set  his  power  at  defiance.  As  it  now 
became  necessary  to  change  his  route  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  fixed,  without 
hesitation,  on  one  which  was  no  less  daring  in  itselt 
than  it  was  impious  according  to  the  opinion  of  that 
age.     This  was  to  assault  axid  plunder  Rome. 

He  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidity  emial 
to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His 
soldiers,  now  that  thev  had  theur  prey  full  in  view, 
complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor  famine,  nor  want 
of  pay.  No  sooner  did  they  begin  to  move  from 
Tuscany  towards  Rome,  than  the  pope  started  from 
his  security.  He  cpllected  such  of  his  disbanded  sol- 
diers as  still  remained  in  the  city;  he  armed  the 
artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train-bearers 
of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the 
walls ;  he  began  to  erect  new  works ;  he  excommu- 
nicated Boun)on  and  all  his  troops,  branding  the 
Germans  with  the  name  cf  Lutherans,  and  the 
Spaniards  with  that  of  Moors. 

Bourbon  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he  gained 
several  marches  on  the  duke  d*Urbino's  army,  and 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the  evening  ot 
the  5th  of  May,  1 527.  From  thence  he  shewed  his  sol- 
diers the  palaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  th« 
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riches  of  aU  Euirope  had  flowed  dnrinff  manyoenturief, 
without  having  oeen  once  violated  by  any  hostile 
hand ;  and  commanding  them  to  re%8h  themselves 
that  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the  assault  next  day, 
promised  them,  in  reward  of  their  toils  and  valour, 
the  possession  of  all  the  treasures  accumulated  there. 
Early  in  the  morning  Bourbon,  who  had  determined 
to  distinguish  that  day  either  by  his  -death  or  the  sue- 
cess  of  &e  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  head  of  bis 
troops  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore 
a  vest  of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  con- 
spicuous both  to  his  friends  and  to  his  enemies ;  and 
as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them 
instantly  to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies, 
one  of  Germans,  another  of  Spaniards,  and  the  last 
of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of  whom  the 
army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service , 
a  separate  attack  was  assigned  to  each;  and  the 
whole  army  advanced  to  suj^port  them  as  occasion 
should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their  ap- 
proach  until  they  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  suburbs:  having  planted 
their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed  to 
the  assault  with  an  impetuosity  heightened  by  national 
emulation.  Thejr  were  received  at  first  with  forti- 
tude equal  to  their  own;  the  Swiss  in  the  pope's 
guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been  as- 
sembled, fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world 
was  intnisted.  Bourbon's  troops,  notwithstanding 
all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began 
hO  give  wav :  when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on 
this  critcial  moment  the  fate  of  the  day  depended, 
leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  front,  snatched 
a  scalmg  ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  against  the 
wall,  and  began  to  mount  it,  encouraging  his  men 
with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him.  But  at  that 
very  instaat  a  musket-bullet  irom  the  rampart-s  pierced 
his  groin  with  a  wound  which  he  immediately  felt 
to  be  mortal ;  but  he  retained  so  much  presence  of 
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mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him  to  cover 
his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dis* 
hearten  his  tro<|p6 ;  and  soon  after  he  expired  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  would 
have  entitled  hun  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had  thus 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  not  at  the  bead 
of  its  enemies. 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
army ;  the  soldiers  soon  missed  their  general,  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  every  time  of  danger ; 
but  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it 
animated  them  with  new  valour;  the  name  of  Bour> 
bon  resounded  along  the  line,  accompanied  with  the 
cry  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  veterans  who  defended 
the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers;  the 
untrained  body  of  city-recruits  fled  at  the  sight  of 
danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irresistible  violence, 
rushed  into  the  town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  oJering  up  to 
Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for.  victory.  No  sooner 
was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way, 
than  he  fled  with  precipitation :  and  with  an  infatu- 
ation still  more  amazing  than  any  thing  already 
mentioned,  instead  of  m«uking  his  escape  by  the  op- 
posite gate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it, 
he  shut  himself  up,  together  with  thirteen  cardinals, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which,  from  his 
late  misfortune,  he  might  have  known  to  be  an  inse- 
cure retreat.  In  his  way.  from  the  Vatican  to  that 
fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy, 
who  pursued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and 
beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which  his 
own  c];g{dulity  and  ill-conduct  had  brought  upon  his 
subjects. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine, 
the  misery  and  horror  of  that  scene  which  followed. 
Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  per- 
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MOOS,  were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age, 
or  character,  or  sex,  was  exempt  from  injury.  Car- 
dinals, nobles,  priests,  matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the 
prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  humanity.  Nor  did  these  outrages  cease, 
as  is  usual'  in  towns  which  are  carried  by  assault, 
when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was  over;  the  im- 
perialists kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ; 
and  during  all  uiat  time,  the  insolence  and  brutality 
of  the  solmers  hardly  abated.  Their  booty  in  ready 
money  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they 
raised  by  ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that 
sum.  Rome,  though  taken  several  different  times 
by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with 
so  much  cruelty  by  the  barbarous  and  heathen  Huns, 
Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted  subjects 
of  a  catholic  monarch. 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rial army  devolved  on  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince 
of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  as  many 
of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  ne. 
oessary  to  invest  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Clement 
did  «pt  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  duke  D'Ur- 
bino  could  come  to  his  relief.  But  D'Urbino,  pre- 
ferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against  the 
family  of  Medici  to  the  glory  of  delivering  the  capi- 
tal, from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having 
marched  forward  so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen 
from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo  flattered  the  pope 
with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 
wheeled  about  and  retired.  Clement,  deprived  of 
every  resource,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
famine  as  to  feed  on  asses'  flesh,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were 
pleased  to  prescribe. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
event  was  no  less  surprising  than  agreeable  to  the 
emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  joy  from  his 
subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  suooe;« 
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and  Climes  of  their  countnrmen,  and  to  lessen  the 
indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  declared  that 
Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  from 
him.  He  wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he 
was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his  having  had  any 
knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.  He  put  himself 
and  court  into  mourning ;  commanded  the  rejoicings 
which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth  of  his  son  PM- 
lip  to  be  stopped ;  and  employing  an  artifice  no  less 
hypocritical  than  gross,  he  appointed  prayers  and 
processions  throughout  all  Spain  for  the  recovery  of 
the  pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  his  generals, 
he  could  have  immediately  granted  him. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no 
less  conspicuous  in  another  part  of  £urope.  So- 
lyman  having  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  Lewis  II.  king  of  that  country  and 
of  Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  ad- 
vanced  rashly  to  meet  him  with  a  body  of  men 
which  did  not  amount  to  30,000.  With  an  impru- 
dence still  more  unpardonable,  he  gave  the  conunand 
of  these  troops  to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
archbishop  of  Golocza.  This  awkward  general,  in 
the  dress  of  his  order,  girt  with  its  cord,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  ;  and  hurried  on  by  his  own 
presumption,  as  well  as  by  the  impetuosity  of  nobles 
who  despised  danger,  but  were  impatient  of  long 
service,  tie  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacz,  in 
which  the  king,  the  flower  of  the  Hui^arian  nobility, 
and  upwards  of  20,000  men,  fell  the  victims  of  his 
folly  and  ill-conduct.  Solyman,  after  his  victory, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hun- 
gary, and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  country, 
carried  near  200,000  persons  into  captivity.  As 
Lewis  was  the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of 
Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  claimed,  and 
eventually  obtained,  both  his  crowns. 

The  cQssensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor 
proved  extremely   favourable  to  the  progress  of 
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Lntheiamsm;  for  Charles,  exasperated  b^  Cle- 
ment's  conduct,  and  fully  employed  in  opposing  the 
league  which  he  had  formed  against  him,  had  little 
incunation,  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any  measures 
for  suppressing  the  new  opinions  in  Qermany. 


BOOK  V. 

Tub  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope 
had  been  treated,  filled  all  Eurq[)e  with  astonish- 
ment or  horror.  Francis  and  Henry,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had,  even 
before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer 
alliance.  The  negotiation  between  these  princes 
was  not  tedious.  Wolsey  himself  conducted  it,  on 
the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded  powers. 
Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens,  where 
the  cardinal  appeared  and  was  received  with  royal 
magnificence.  A  marriage  between  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  a^eed  to  as  the 
basis  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  res(nved  that  Italy 
should  be  the  theatre  of  war;  the  strength  of  the 
armv  which  should  take  the  field,  as  well  as  the 
contingent  of  troops  or  of  money  which  each  prince 
should  furnish,  was  settled;  and  if  the  emperor  did 
not  accept  of  the  proposals  which  they  were  jointly 
to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  immediately  to 
declare  war  and  to  begin  hostilities.  Henry,  who  took 
every  resolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly 
into  this  new  alliance,  that  in  order  to  give  Francis 
the  strongest  proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect,  he 
formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  English 
monarchs  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had  long 
been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation;  as  a  full 
compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of 
50,000  crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  and 
his  successors. 

The  pope  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
his  capitulation,  still  remained  a  prisoner  under  the 
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severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Florentines  no 
sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than 
they  ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  expelled 
the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  who  governed  their  city  in 
the  pope's  name;  defiiced  the  arms  of  the  Medici; 
broke  in  pieces  the  statues  of  Leo  and  Clement; 
and  declarmg  themselves  a  free  state,  re-established 
their  ancient  popular  ffovemment.  The  Venetians, 
taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the 
pope,  seized  Ravenna  and  other  places  belonging  to 
the  church,  under  pretext  of  keeping  them  in  de- 
posit. The  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pon- 
tiff, whom  tney  considered  as  irretrievably  ruined. 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive 
some  solid  benefit  from  that  unforeseen  event  which 
gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his  master's 
arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  to- 
gether with  Moncada  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which  they  could  as- 
semble in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  finding  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  remain  among  licentious  troops 
who  despised  his  dignity  and  hated  his  person,  he 
returned  to  Naples,  and  soon  after  the  marquis  del 
Guasto  and  Moncada  thought  it  prudent  to  quit 
Rome  for  the  same  reason. 

The  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  had  now 
leisure  to  form  new  schemes  and  to  enter  into  new 
engagements  for  delivering  the  pope  and  preserving 
the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly-restored  republic 
of  Florence  very  imprudently  joined  with  them,  and 
Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the  Italians  entertained  a 
much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  league.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched 
under  his  command;  and  the  king  of  England, 
though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  em- 
peror, advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying 
on  the  expedition.  Lautrec's  first  operations  were 
prudent,  vigorous  and  successful,     by  the  assist' 
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antio  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea-oiBoer  of  that 
age,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re« 
established  in  that  republic  the  faction  of  the  Pre- 
gosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He 
obliged  Alexandria  to  surrender  after  a  short  siege, 
and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that  side  of  the 
Tessino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  re- 
sisted  the  arms  of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and 
plundered  it  with  that  cruelty  which  the  memory  of 
the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French 
nation  before  its  walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the 
Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  aefended  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  kept  together  and  supported  by 
his  own  address  and  industry,  must  have  soon  sub- 
mitted to  his  power,  if  he  had  continued  to  bend  the 
force  of  his  arms  against  that  country.  But  he  was 
instructed  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much 
vigour  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  importunities 
of  the  pope,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Floren- 
tines, the  one  for  relief  and  the  other  for  pro- 
tection, were  so  urgent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a 
decent  pretext  for  marching  forward,  without  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  laying  siege  to  Milan. 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome, 
the  emperor  had  time  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
disposal  of  the  pope*s  person,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  treaty 
for  Clement's  liberty  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  upon  these  conditions.  He  was  obliged 
to  advance  in  ready  money  100,000  crowns  for  the 
use  of  the  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  fortnight ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
150,000  more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Charles  either  in  Lombardy  or  in 
Naples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  of  crusado,  and  the 
tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain;  and  he 
not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put  the  emperor  in  pos- 
session of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  articles.     Having  raised  the  first 
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moiety  by  a  sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  bene- 
fices,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanonical,  a 
day  was  fixed  for  delivering  him  from  imprisonment. 
But  Clement,  impatient  to  be  free  after  a  tedious 
confinement  of  six  months,  as  well  as  full  of  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate, 
was  so  much  afraid  that  the  imperialists  might  still 
throw  in  obstacles  to  put  off  his  deliverance,  that 
he  disffuised  himself,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day 
when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  Alarcon  having  remitted  somewhat  of  his 
vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  made 
his  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next 
morning  at  Orvietto,  without  any  attendants  but  a 
single  officer;  and  from  thence  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  pro- 
curing him  liberty. 

During  these  transactions  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England  repaired  to  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor  now  discovered 
an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat  the  rigour  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered 
inflexibly.  But  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and 
two  heralds,  who  had  accompanied  the  ambassadors 
on  purpose,  were  despatched  to  the  emperor's  court 
formal^  to  denounce  war  against  him.  Charles 
received  both  vrith  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  own 
rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertuned  of  their  sovereigns. 
He  accepted  the  defiance  of  the  English  monarch 
with  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree  of  decency 
and  respect.  He  desired  the  Firench  herald  to 
acquaint  his  sovereign  that  he  would  henceforth 
consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public 
faith,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity 
becoming  a  gentleman.  Francis,  too  high-spirited 
to  bear  such  an  imputation,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  and  though  his  proposition  was  accepted, 
all  thoughts  of  this  duel  was  eventually  laid  aside. 
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Lautrec's  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  35,000 
men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples. 
The  terror  of  their  approach,  as  well  as  the  re- 
monstrances and  the  entreaties  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  imperial  troops, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome,  of  which  they 
had  kept  possession  during  ten  months.  But  of 
that  flourishing  army  which  had  entered  the  city, 
scarcely  one-half  remained ;  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the 
plague  or  wasted  by  disease,  the  effects  of  their 
mactivity,  intemperance,  and  debauchery,  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  own  crimes.  Lautrec  made  the  great- 
est efforts  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards 
the  Neapolitan  territories,  which  would  have  finished 
the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their 
leaders  disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted 
them  with  little  loss  to  Naples.  The  people  of  that 
kingdom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  off  the  Spa- 
msh  yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  arms  wher- 
ever they  appeared  to  take  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and 
Naples  excepted,  hardly  any  place  of  importance 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  The 
preservation  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence 
of  the  imperial  army.  Lautrec,  however,  sat  down 
before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  re- 
ducing a  city  by  force  while  defended  by  a  whole 
army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  slower  but  less 
dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and  having  taken 
measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confi- 
dently assured  his  master,  that  famine  would  soon 
compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These  hopes  were 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt 
made  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command 
of  the  sea.  The  galleys  of  Andrew  Doria,  under 
the  command  of  his  nephew  Philippino,  guarded  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  Lannoy  in  the  viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  num- 
ber of  galleys  superior  to  Doria*s,  manned  them 
with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and  going 
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on  boara  himself,  together  with  the  marquis  del 
Guasto,  attacked  Philippino  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese 
admiral,  by  his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations, 
easily  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  number  of  ihe 
Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his 
fleet  destroyed,  and  Guasto,  with  many  officers  of 
distinction,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  put  on  board 
the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  Philippino  as  tro- 
phies of  his  victory  to  his  uncle. 

Unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
French,  discouraging  both  the  general  and  his 
troops;  but  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  all  their  measures.  The  French  bedpan 
to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing 
^Jiither  some  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa, 
plainly  shewed  that  they  intended  to  render  that 
town,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce. Doria,  animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  country,  remonstrated 
against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats, 
if  the  measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This 
bold  action,  aggravated  by  the  malice  of  the  cour- 
tiers, and  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  irritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Bar- 
besieuz,  whom  he  appointed  admiral  of  the  Levant, 
to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French  fleet,  to 
arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  or- 
der, the  execution  of  which  could  have  been  secured 
onlv  by  the  most  profound  secrecy,  was  concealed 
with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence 
of  it,  and  retired  with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of 
safetv.  Guasto,  his  prisoner,  who  had  long  observed 
and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had  often 
allured  him  by  magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the 
emperor*s  service,  laid  hold  on  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. While  his  indignation  and  resentment  wero 
at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one 
of  his  officers  to  the  imperial  court  with  his  overtures 
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uid  demands.  The  negotiation  was  not  long  : 
Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
acquisition,  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  required. 
Doria  sent  back  his  commission,  together  with  the 
collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis,  and  hoisting  the 
imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards 
Naples,  not  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy 
city,  as  he  had  formerly  engaged,  but  to  bring  them 
protection  and  deliverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  restored  plenty  in  Naples,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  French, 
having  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  want  of  provisions.  The  prince 
of  Oranf  e,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  army,  shewed  himself  by  his 
prudent  conduct  worthy  of  that  honour  which  his 
good  fortune  and  the  death  of  his  generals  had  twice 
acquired  him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who  remem- 
bering the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
his  command  served  him  with  the  utmost  idacrity» 
he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy, 
and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weak- 
ened  them.  As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes, 
the  diseases  common  in  that  country  during  the  sul- 
try months  began  to  break  out  among  the  French 
troops.  The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the 
pestilence  which  the  imperial  army  had  brought  to 
Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  ra^ed  with  such  violence, 
that  few,  either  o£Elcers  orsolmers,  escaped  the  mfec- 
tion.  Of  the  whole  army,  not  4,000  men,  a  number 
hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  camp,  were  capable  of 
doing  duty;  and  being  now  besieged  in  their  turn, 
they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  impe- 
rialists were  delivered.  Lautrec,  after  struggling 
long  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the 
pestilence  wasted  his  body,  died,  lamenting  the  neff- 
ligence  of  his  sovereign  and  ih.e  infidelity  of  his  al- 
lies, to  which  so  many  brave  men  had  fallen  victims. 
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By  his  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other 
ffenerals,  the  command  devolved  on  the  marquis  de 
Saluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to  such  a  trust. 
He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  re- 
treated in  disorder  to  Aversa;  which  town  being  in- 
vested  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  Saluces  was  under 
the  necessity  of  consenting  that  he  himself  should  re- 
main a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  colours,  give  up  tneir  baggage, 
and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers  of  ^ance. 
By  this  ignominious  capitulation  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  ue  FVench  army  were  saved;  and  the  em- 
peror, by  his  own  perseverance,  and  the  good  conduct 
of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  the  superiority 
in  Italy. 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  immediately  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  army  in  Naples.  On  the  approach  of 
Doria  the  French  galleys  retired;  a  smaU  body  <^ 
men  which  he  landed,  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of 
Genoa  in  the  night-time;  Trivulci,  the  French  go- 
▼emor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut  himself  up  in 
tho  oltadeli  and  Doria  took  'possession  of  the  town 
without  bloodihed  or  resistance.  Want  of  providoni 
qtUokly^ ohli^^d  Trivulci  to  capitulate;  the  people, 
OAf  er  t(i  Abolifih  luoh  an  odious  monument  of  their 
•ervitude,  ran  together  with  a  tumultuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

FVancis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputation  of  his 
arms,  discredited  by  so  many  losses,  made  new  ef- 
forts in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  a 
rash  and  inexperienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
command,  was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the 
ablest  of  the  imperial  generals.  He,  by  his  superior 
skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  of  men  the  brisk 
but  ill-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though 
so  infirm  himself  that  he  was  carried  constantly  in  a 
litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion  required,  no 
less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected 
march  he  surprised,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner  the 
count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining  the  Ff'ench  army  in  the 
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Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
rained  that  which  besieged  Naples. 

Amidst  these  yigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each 
party  discovered  an  impatient  desire  of  peace,  and 
contmoal  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  situation  of  affidrs,  two  ladies  under, 
took  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by  all 
Europe.  These  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess 
dowager  of  Savoy,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise, 
Francis's  mother.  They  agreed  on  an  interview  at 
Gambray ;  and  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met 
together  without  ceremony  or  observation,  and  held 
daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person  whatever  was 
admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  busi- 
ness, thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their 
respective  courts,  and  possessed  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  they  soon  made  great  progress 
towards  a  final  accommodation ;  and  the  ambassadors 
of  all  the  confederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to 
know  their  fate,  the  determination  of  which  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  tiiose  illustrious  negotiators. 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  for- 
ward a  general  peace,  the  pope  had  the  address  and 
industry  to  get  uie  start  ot  his  allies,  by  concluding 
at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself.  Charles 
beinff  extremely  solicitous  to  make  some  reparation 
for  the  insults  which  he  had  offered  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences 
by  new  merit,  granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  idl 
his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favourable  than  he  could 
have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
Among  other  articles  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  to 
re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Florence ; 
to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander 
the  head  of  that  famOy;  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's 
power  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  Sforza  and 
the  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  these 
ample  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the 
A  A 
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investiture  of  Naples,  without  the  reserve  of  aoy 
tribute  but  the  present  of  a  white  steed,  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  sovereignty ;  absolved  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  assaiutin^  and  plundering  Rome, 
and  permitted  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to 
levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through- 
out  their  dominions. 

The  account  of  this  transacrtion  quickened  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Cambray,  and  brought  Margaret  and 
XiOuise  to  an  immediate  agreement.  Hie  treaty  of 
Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  con- 
cluded, the  latter  being  intended  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief  articles  were.  That 
the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy,  reserving  however,  in  full 
force,  hi»  rights  and  pretensions  to  that  duchy :  That 
Francis  should  pay  2,000,000  of  crowns  as  the  ran- 
som of  his  sons,  and  before  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the 
Milanese :  That  he  should  resign  his  pretensions  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois:  That  he 
should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  everpr  other  place  beyond  the  Alps : 
That  he  should  immediately  consummate  the  mar- 
riage concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's 
sister  Eleanora. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  king  of  England  with  the 
same  neglect  as  his  other  allies.  He  communicated 
to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at  Cambray, 
and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which 
left  him  no  choice  but  to  approve  implicitly  of  his 
measures,  and  to  concur  with  them.  Henry  had 
been  soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  Cfatharine  of  Aragon  his  queen. 
And  as  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror, who  had  purchased  his  friendship  by  the  exor- 
bitant concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  Henry 
despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former 
but  what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour, 
however,  and  passions  concurred  in  preventing  him 
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from  relinquishing  his  scheme  of  a  divorce,  which  he 
determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at 
any  rate ;  and  the  continuance  of  Francis's  friend- 
ship  being  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  emperor's 
power,  he,  in  order  to  secixre  that,  not  only  offered 
no  remonstrances  against  the  total  neglect  of  their 
sdlies  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  but  made  Francis 
the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  a  brotherhr  contribu. 
tion  towards  the  payment  of  the  ransom  for  his  S0ii8> 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the 
emperor  landed  in  Italy  witn  a  numerous  tnun  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
leading  the  government  of  Spain,  during  his  absence, 
to  the  empress  Isabella.  Ambassadors  from  all  the 
princes  and  states  of  that  country  attended  his  court, 
waiting  to  receive  his  decision  with  regard  to  their 
fiite.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  protector  of 
their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with  many 
marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic 
several  new  privileges,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  tiie 
place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview  with  the  pope. 
He  affected  to  unite,  in  his  public  entry  into  tnat 
city,  the  state  and  majesty  tfaiat  suited  an  emperor 
with  the  humility  becoming  an  obedient  son  of  the 
church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  20,000  veteran 
soldiers  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  he  kneeled 
down  to  kiss  the  reet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had 
so  lately  detained  a  prisoner. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  who,  after 
overrunning  Hungary,  had  penetrated  into  Austria 
and  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  vnth  an  army  of  150,000 
men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  his  whole 
force  to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour 
of  the  Germans,  the  prudent  conduct  of  Ferdinand, 
together  with  the  treachery  of  the  virier,  soon 
obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with 
disgrace  and  loss,  the  religious  disorders  still  grow- 
ing  in  Germany  rendered  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
highly  necessary  thera.    The  Florentines,  instead  of 
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iving  their  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ledici,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  the  em- 
peror had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  pre- 
paring to  defend  their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the 
preparations  for  his  journey  had  involved  him  in 
unusual  expenses;  and  on  this  as  well  as  many 
other  occasions,  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  to- 
gether widi  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  oUiffed 
hinv  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless 
ambition  was  apt  to  form,  and  to  forego  present  and 
certain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard  against 
more  remote  but  unavoidable  dangers.  Charles, 
firom  dl  these  considerations,  finding  it  necessary 
to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted  his  part  with 
a  good  grace.  He  admitted  Sfona  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  not  only  gave  bim  a  full  pardon  of  bM 
past  offences,  but  |[Tanted  him  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy,  together  with  his  niece,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's daughter,  in  marriage.  He  allowed  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  to  keep  possession  of  all  his  dominions, 
adjusting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
latter.  He  came  to  a  final  accommcSUition  with  the 
Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  condition  of  their 
restoring  whatever  they  had  usurped  during  the  late 
war,  eiuier  in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories. 
In  return  for  so  many  concessions,  he  exacted  con- 
siderable sums  from  each  of  the  powers  with  whom 
he  treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and 
which  afforded  him  the  means  of  proceeding  on  his 
journey  towards  Germany  with  a  magnificence  suit- 
able to  his  dignity. 

The  imperial  army  entered  the  territories  of  the 
Florentines,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital. 
But  though  deserted  by  all  Uieir  allies,  ana  left 
without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended  them- 
selves many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy 
of  better  success ;  and  even  when  they  surrendered, 
they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  ^ave  them  hopes 
of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.     But  the 
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Mnperor,  from  his  desire  to  gratify  the  pope,  fnu^ 
trated  all  their  expectations,  aQd  abolismng  their 
andent  form  of  goyemment,  raised  Alexander  di 
Medici  to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  thai 
state  which  his  hxajly  have  retained  to  the  present 


After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna, 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  as  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  the  pope 
performed  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  notning 
detained  Charles  in  Italy,  and  he  began  to  prepare 
for  his  journey  to  Germany.  His  presence  became 
eyer^  day  more  necessary  in  that  country,  and  was 
soliated  with  equal  importunity  by  the  Catholics 
and  by  the  fayourers  of  ue  new  doctrines.  During 
that  long  intenral  of  tranquillity  which  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  the  contests  between  him  and  the 
pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with  France,  af« 
fonled  them,  the  latter  gained  much  eround.  Most 
of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Lutner's  opinions, 
had  not  only  established  in  their  territories  that 
form  of  worship  which  he  approyed,  but  had  en* 
tirely  suppressed  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church. 
Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct. 
Almost  one  half  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted 
from  the  papal  see,  and  its  authority,  eyen  in  those 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the 
example  of  revolt  in  the  neighbouring  states,  partly 
by  the  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines 
even  in  those  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  em- 
braced. A  diet  of  the  empire  was  held  at  Spires,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  reHgion. 
The  decree  of  the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
1626,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  toleration  of 
Luther's  opinions,  had  given  great  offence  to  the 
rest  of  Christendom.  The  archduke,  therefore,  and 
the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
required  the  present  assembly  to  enjoin  those  states 
of  the  empire  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  the  decree 
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issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1524, 
to  persevere  in  the  observation  of  it,  and  to  prohibit 
the  other  states  from  attempting  any  farther  inno- 
vation in  religion,  particularly  m>m  abolishing  the 
mass,  before  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  After 
much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was  approved 
of  ^  a  majority  of  voices. 

Tne  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lu- 
nenburg, the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  dties,  entered 
a  solemn  protest  against  this  decree,  as  unjust  and 
impious.  On  that  account  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  PROTESTANTS,  an  appellation 
which  hath  since  become  better  known,  and  more 
honourable,  by  its  being  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  which  have 
revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  declaration  of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of 
the  diet,  the  Protestants  sent  ambassadors  into  Italy 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  emperor,  from 
whom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  re- 
ception. He,  however,  considered  the  convocation 
of  a  council  as  no  improper  expedient  for  reconciling 
the  Protestants;  but  promiseo,  if  gentler  arts  failed 
of  success,  that  then  he  would  exert  himself  with 
rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  <^  the  holy  see 
those  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor 
set  out  for  Germany,  havine  already  appointed  a 
diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  In  his 
journey  towards  that  city,  he  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  wiA 
regard  to  the  points  in  controversy,  and  found  their 
minds  every  where  so  much  irritated  and  inflamed, 
as  convinced  him  that  nothing  tending  to  severity  or 
rigour  ought  to  be  attempted  until  all  other  measures 
proved  ineffectual.  He  made  his  public  entry  into 
Au^bur^  with  extraordinary  pomp;  and  found  there 
such  a  f lul  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  diet,  as 
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was  fluitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  affairs 
which  were  to  come  ander  their  consideration,  and 
to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and 
success.  His  presence  seems  to  have  communicated 
to  all  parties  an  unusual  spirit  of  moderation  and  de- 
sire of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony  would  not 
permit  Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he 
should  offend  the  emperor  by  bringing  into  his 
presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  been  the  author  of  all  those  dissensions 
which  it  now  appeared  so  difficult  to  compose.  At 
the  emperor's  aesire,  all  the  Protestant  princes  for- 
bade the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach 
in  public  during  their  residence  at  Au^borg.  For 
the  same  reason  they  employed  Melancthon,  the 
man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
pacific  and  gentle  spirit  among  the  reformers,  to 
draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed  in 
terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catnolics  as  a 
regard  for  truth  would  permit.  Melancthon,  who 
seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  controversy  to  en- 
venom his  style,  even  in  writings  purely  polemical, 
executed  a  task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  dispo- 
sition with  great  moderation  and  address.  The 
Creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  C&nfetsion  cf  Augtburg,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  presented,  was  read  publicly  in  the  diet.  Some 
popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it ;  they 
brought  in  their  animadversions;  a  dispute  ensued 
between  them  and  Melancthon,  seconded  by  some 
of  his  brethren ;  but  though  Melancthon  softened 
some  articles,  made  concessions  with  regard  to 
others,  and  put  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon 
all;  though  the  emperor  himself  laboured  with  great 
earnestness  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, — so 
many  marks  of  distinction  were  now  established, 
and  such  insuperable  barriers  placed  between  the 
two  churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  a 
coalitio.1  seemed  utterly  desperate. 
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.FVom  the  diyines  among  whom  his  endeavours 
had  been  so  unsuccessful,  Charles  turned  to  the 
princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to 
oblige  the  emperor,  more  disposed  than  the  former 
to  renounce  their  opinions.  The  elector  of  Sucony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Pro- 
testants, though  solicited  separately  by  the  emperor, 
and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  known  they  were  more  so- 
licitous to  attain,  refused,  with  a  fortitude  highly 
worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they  deemed 
the  cause  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acqui- 
sition. 

Every  scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  Pro- 
testant party  proving  abortive,  nothing  now  remained 
for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous  measures 
towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the 
established  church.  These  Campeggio,  the  papal 
nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the  only  proper 
and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  ol»tinate 
heretics.  In  complianoe  with  his  opinions  and  re- 
monstrances, the  diet  issued  a  decree  condemning 
most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Protestants ; 
forbidding  any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as 
taught  tnem;  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the 
established  rites;  and  prohibiting  any  farther  in- 
novation  under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of  men 
were  required  to  assist  with  their  persons  and  for- 
tunes in  carrying  this  decree  into  execution ;  and 
such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable 
of  acting  as  judges  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the 
imperiu  chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in 
the  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined  a  promise, 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  pope, 
requiring  him  to  call  a  general  council  within  six 
months,  in  o'rder  to  terminate  all  controversies  by  its 
sovereign  decisions. 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered 
as  a  prelude  to  the  most  violent  persecution,  alarmed 
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the  Protestauts,  and  convinced  them  that  the  em- 
peror  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread 
of  those  calamities  which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the 
church  oppressed  the  feehle  spirit  of  Melancthon; 
and,  as  if  the  cause  had  alreadv  heen  desperate,  he 

fave  himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation, 
tut  Luther  comforted  him  and  his  other  desponding 
disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon 
those  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such 
laudable  boldness.  His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  ox  a  combination 
among  the  popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to  which 
Charles  himself  had  acceded.  This  convinced  them 
that  it  was  necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard ;  and 
that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their 
cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread 
of  the  adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  conduct  proper  for  themselves,  they  as- 
sembl^  at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concluded  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  against  all  aggressors,  by 
which  they  formed  the  Protestant  states  of  the  em- 
pire  into  one  reg^ar  body,  and  beginning  already  to 
consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore 
them  to  patronize  and  assist  their  new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished 
them  with  a  pretence  for  courting  the  aid  of  foreign 
princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  enlarged 
m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  gran- 
deur, had  formed  a  scheme  of  continuing  the  impe- 
rial crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his  brotner 
Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The 
Protestants,  however,  determined  to  oppose  his  elec- 
tion with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse  their 
countrymen,  by  their  example  and  exhortation,  to 
withstand  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  encroachment 
on  their  liberties.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  accord, 
ingly,  not  only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral 
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college,  which  the  emperor  summoned  to  meet  at 
Cologne,  hut  instructed  his  eldest  son  to  appear  there, 
and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  ille- 
gal, contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  empire.  But  the 
other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  g^at 
pains  to  gain,  without  Tegardin^  either  his  absence 
or  protest,  chose  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans; 
who,  a  few  days  after,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

When  the  Protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  se- 
cond time  at  Smalkalde,  received  an  account  of  this 
transaction,  and  lt$fixd  at  the  same  time,  that  prose- 
cutions were  commenced,  in  the  imperial  chamber, 
against  some  of  their  number,  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles,  they  thoujght  it  necessary  not 
only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immedi- 
ately to  despatch  their  ambassadors  into  France  and 
England.  Francis  had  observed,  with  all  the  jealousy 
of  a  rival,  the  reputation  which  the  emperor  had  ac- 
<|uired  by  his  seeming  disinterestedness  and  modera- 
tion in  settling  the  a&irs  in  Jtaly ;  and  beheld  with 
great  concern  the  successful  step  which  he  had  taken 
towards  perpetuating  and  extending  his  authority  in 
Grermany  by  the  election  of  a  kine^  of  the  Romans. 
He  observed  with  great  joy  powerful  factions  begin- 
ning to  form  in  the  empire;  he  listened  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  the  Protestant 
princes;  and  without  seeming  to  countenance  their 
religious  opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish 
those  sparks  of  political  discord  which  might  be  after- 
wards  kindled  into  a  flame.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators 
in  France,  into  Germany,  who,  visiting  the  courts  of 
the  malcontent  princes,  and  heightening  their  ill-hu- 
mour by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between 
them  and  his  master,  which,  thouffh  concealed  at  that 
time,  and  productive  of  no  immemate  effects,  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  union  fatal  on  many  occasions  to 
Charles's  ambitious  project?;  and  shewed  the  dis* 
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contented  princes  of  Germany  where  for  the  future 
they  might  find  a  protector,  no  less  able  tlutn  willing 
to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  emperor.  But  the  kmg  of  England  was  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  giving  general  promises,  to- 
gether with  a  small  supply  of  money,  to  the  confede* 
rates  of  Smalkalde. 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  conyinoed  Charles 
that  this  was  not  a  juncture  when  the  extiipation  of 
heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence  and  rigour; 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he 
had  already  proceeded  with  imprudent  precipitation  i 
and  that  it  was  more  his  interest  t(^>nsolidate  Ger- 
many into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  di- 
vide and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  As  Solyman 
was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with  numerous 
forces,  a  speedy  accommodation  with  the  malcontent 
princes  became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  insuring  his 
present  safety.  Negotiations  were  accordingly  car- 
ried  on  by  his  direction  with  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  associates :  and  at  length  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion were  agreed  upon  at  Nuremberg,  and  ratified 
solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon.  In  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated,  That  universal  peace  be  established 
in  Germany  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council, 
the  convocation  of  which  withm  six  months  the  em- 
peror shall  endeavour  to  procure;  that  no  person 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  that  a  stop 
shall  be  put  to  all  processes  begun  by  the  impend 
chamber  against  Protestants,  and  the  sentences  al- 
ready passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared 
void.  On  their  part,  the  Protestants  engaged  to  as- 
sist the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks. 

The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solv- 
man's  having  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  300,000 
men,  brought  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon to  a  {)eriod;  the  contingent  both  of  troops  and 
money  which  each  prince  was  to  furnish  towards  the 
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defence  of  the  empire  having  heen  already  settled. 
The  Protestants,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to 
tiie  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary 
zeal,  and  brought  into  the  field  forces  which  exceeded 
in  number  the  quota  imposed  on  them ;  the  Catholics 
imitating  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best-appointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in 
Germany  assembled  near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by 
a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under  the 
Marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy-armed  cavalry 
from  the  Low  Countries;  and  by  the  troops  which 
Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  his 
other  territories,  it  amounted  in  all  to  90,000  disci- 
plined  foot  and  30,000  horse,  besides  a  prodigious 
swarm  of  irregulars.  Of  this  vast  army  the  emperor 
took  the  command  in  person ;  and  mankind  waited  in 
suspense  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle  between  the 
two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But  Solyman 
finding  it  impossible  to  gain  ground  upon  an  enemy 
always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  back  to 
Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  the  elector 
of  Saxony  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Frederic.  The  Reformation  rather  gained  than  lost 
by  that  event;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached 
than  his  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  oc- 
cupied the  station  which  they  had  Held  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  partv,  and  defended,  with  the  bold- 
ness  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had 
fostered  and  reared  with  the  caution  of  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  Italy 
with  great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  afiTorded 
him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost.  It  became 
necessary  on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assem- 
bling an  army  able  to  oppose  him.  As  his  treasury, 
drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the  sums  re- 
quisite for  keeping  such  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he 
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attempted  to  throw  that  burden  on  his  allies,  and  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions  at  their 
expense,  by  proposing  that  the  Italian  states  should 
enter  into  a  league  of  defence  against  all  inyadera  ; 
that  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  an  army 
should  be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common 
charge ;  and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be  ap- 
pointed the  generalissimo.  Nor  wa»the  proposal 
unacceptable  to  Clement,  though  for  a  reason  very 
different  from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to 
make  it.  He  hoped  by  this  expedient  to  deliver  Italy 
from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  which  had 
so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  coxmtry  with 
terror,  and  still  kept  them  in  subjection  to  the  impe^ 
rial  yoke.  A  league  was  accordingly  concluded ;  all 
the  Itidian  Stotes,  the  Venetians  excepted,  acceded 
to  it ;  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  furnish  towards  maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ; 
the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops  which 
gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  allies,  and  which  he 
was  unable  any  longer  to  support.  Having  disbanded 
part  of  them,  and  removed  the  rest  to  Sicily  and 
Spain,  he  embarked  on  board  Doria's  galleys,  and 
arrived  at  Barcelona. 

Meanwhile,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict 
confederacy  which  subsisted  between  Charles  and 
Clement.  As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  as- 
cendant over  the  pope  by  contributing  to  aggrandize 
his  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him  by  the 
same  irresistible  bait,  proposing  a  marriage  between 
his  second  son,  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catha- 
rine, the  daughter  of  the  pope's  cousin,  Laurence  di 
Medici.  On  the  first  overture  of  this  match,  the 
emperor  could  not  persuade  himself  that  Francis 
really  intended  to  debase  the  royal  blood  of  I'Vance 
by  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  so  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Flo> 
rence,  and  believed  that  he  meant  only  to  flatter  or 
amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  effiice  the  impression  which  such  9 
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dazzling  offer  might  have  made,  by  proinisin^  to 
break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been  agreed  on 
between  his  own  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daughter  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute 
Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French  ambassador 
proctttem^  unexpectedly,  full  powers  to  conclude 
the  marriage  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  this 
expedient  hadr  no  effect.  Clement  was  so  Idghly 
pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such  lustre  and 
dignity  to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  offered  to 
grant  Catharine  the  iavestiture  of  considerable  terri- 
tories  in  Italy  by  way  of  portion ;  he  seemed  ready 
to  support  Frands  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims 
in  that  country,  and  consented  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  that  monarch. 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meet- 
ing in  which  nothing  was  likely  to  pass  but  what 
would  be  of  detriment  to  him ;  nor  could  he  bear, 
after  he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in 
his  own  territories,  that  Clement  should  bestow  such 
a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival,  as  to  venture  on  a 
voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order 
to  pay  court  to  Francis  in  the  French  dominions. 
But  the  pope's  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  match 
overcame  all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  would  probably  have  influenced  him 
on  any  other  occasion.  The  interview,  notwith- 
standing several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to  prevent 
it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  demonstrations  of  confidence  on  both  sides  ;  and 
the  marriage,  which  the  ambition  and  abilities  of 
Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious  to 
France  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was 
consummated.  But  whatever  schemes  may  have  been 
secretly  concerted  by  the  pope  and  Francis  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed 
to  make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy,  so  careful  were 
they  to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  offence  to  the  em- 
peror, that  no  treaty  was  concluded  between  them ; 
and  even  in  the  marriage  articles,  Catharine  re- 
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nounced  all  claims  and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except 
to  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  on 
these  negotiations  and  forming  this  connexion  with 
Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the  emperor 
such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  cha- 
racter, that  he  suffered  the  latter  to  direct  all  his 
proceedings  with  regard  to  the  kin^  of  England,  and 
was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  m  that  particular, 
than  if  the  most  cordial  union  had  subsisted  between 
them.  Henry's  suit  for  a  divorce  had  now  continued 
nearljr  six  years,  during  all  which  period  the  pope 
negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  no- 
thing. After  bearing  repeated  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments longer  than  could  have  been  expected  nrom  a 
'prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the 
patience  of  Henry  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted, 
that  he  u>plied  to  another  tribunal  for  that  decree 
which  he  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome.  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bjr  a  sentence  founded  on 
the  authority  of  the  universities,  doctors,  and  rab- 
bies,  who  had  been  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine ; 
and  Anne  Boleyne  was  acknowledged  as  queen  of 
England.  At  the  same  time  Henry  began  not  only 
to  neglect  and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  haa 
hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  mnovations  in  the 
church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  zealous 
defender.  Clement,  who  nad  already  seen  so  many 
provinces  and  kingdoms  revolt  from  the  holy  see, 
became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England  might 
imitate  their  example ;  and  partly  fromhis  solicitude 
to  prevent  that  fatal  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with 
the  French  king's  solicitations,  determined  to  give 
Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  retain  him  within 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  the  violence  of  the 
cardinals,  devoted  to  the  emperor,  did  not  allow  the 
pope  leisure  for  executing  this  prudent  resolution, 
and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the 
Roman  see,  to  issue  a  buU  rescinding  Cranmer^ 
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sentence,  confirming  Henry's  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine, and  declaring  him  excommunicated,  if,  within 
a  time  specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had 
taken,  and  return  to  her  whom  he  had  deserted. 
Enraged  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept  no 
longer  any  measures  with  the  court  of  Rome;  his 
subjects  seconded  his  resentment  and  indignation ; 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  abolishing  the  papal 
power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ;  by  another  the 
fdng  was  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  slid 
all  the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived 
was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and 
of  which  the  foundations  seemed  to  have  been  laid 
so  deep,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment.  Henry 
himself,  with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character, 
continued  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He 
alternatively  prosecuted  the  Protestants  for  rejecting 
the  former,  and  the  Catholics  for  acknowled^ng  the 
latter.  But  his  subjects  being  once  permitted  to 
enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at 
the  precise  point  prescribed  by  him.  Having  been 
encouraged  by  his  example  to  break  some  of  their 
fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off  what  still 
remained,  that  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  a  total 
separation  was  made  from  the  church  of  Rome  in 
articles  of  doctrine  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  jurisdiction. 

A  short  delay  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome 
from  all  the  unhappy  consequences  of  Clement's 
rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Henrv, 
he  fell  into  a  lan^shing  distemper,  which  gradually 
wasting  his  constitution,  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate, 
the  most  unfortunate,  both  during  its  continuance 
and  by  its  effects,  that  the  church  had  known  for 
many  ages.  The  very  day  on  which  the  cardinals 
entered  the  conclave,  they  raised  to  the  papal  throne 
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Alexander  Farnese,  dean  of  the  sacred  college*  and 
the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Paul  III.  The  account  of  his  promotion 
was  received  with  extraordinary  acclamations  of  joy 
by  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  pleased,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  see  the 
crown  of  St.  Peter  placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman 
citizen ;  and  even  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend bis  operations  for  some  time,  and  to  put  off 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  emperor, 
on  which,  before  the  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been 
fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew 
a  war  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself 
and  his  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very  singular 
nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  A  sect  dis- 
tinguished b^  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  from  their 
peculiar  notions  concerning  baptism,  now  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
They  maintained,  that  among  Christians,  who  had 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  to  direct  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was  not 
onl^  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on 
their  spiritual  liberty;  that  the  distinctions  oc- 
casionea  by  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  bein?  con- 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  considers  all 
mcA  as  e(][ual,  should  be  entirely  abolished ;  and  that 
all  Christians,  throwing  their  possessions  into  one 
common  stock,  should  live  together  in  that  state  of 
equality  which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family. 
Two  of  their  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of 
Haerlem,  and  John  Boccold,  or  Be&kels,  a  jour- 
neyman tailor  of  Levden,  possessed  with  the  rage  of 
making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster, 
an  imperial  city  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  its  bishop,  but  governed  by 
its  own  senate  and  consuls.  As  neither  of  these 
fanatics  wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  en- 
terprises, great  resolution,  the  appearance  of  sanctity, 
bold  pn;tensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
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plausible  manner  of  discoursing, — they  soon  guned 
many  converts.  Among  these  were  Kothmau,  who 
had  first  preached  the  Protestant  doctrine  in  Mim- 
Bter,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and 
considerable  eminence.  Imboldened  by  the  counte- 
nance of  such  disciples,  they  openly  taught  their 
opinions;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty,  they 
made  several  attempts,  though  without  success,  to 
become  masters  of  the  town,  in  order  to  get  their 
tenets  established  by  public  authority.  At  last, 
having  secretly  called  m  their  associates  from  the 
neighbouring  country,  they  suddenly  took  possession 
of  the  arsenal  and  senate-house  in  the  night-time, 
and  runninc^  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords 
and  horrible  bowlings,  cried  out  alternately,  'Re- 
pent and  be  baptized,*  and,  *  Depart,  ye  ungodly.* 
The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with 
the  more  sober  citizens,  whether  Papists  or  Pro- 
testants, terrified  at  their  threats  and  outcries,  fled  in 
confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of 
a  frantic  multitude,  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers. 
Nothing  now  remaining  to  overawe  or  control  them, 
they  set  about  modelling  the  government  according 
to  their  own  wild  ideas ;  and  though  at  first  they 
shewed  so  much  reverence  for  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion as  to  elect  senators  of  their  own  sect,  and  to 
appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  con- 
suU,  this  was  nothing  more  than  form ;  for  all  their 
proceedings  were  directed  by  Matthias,  who,  in  the 
style  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey. 
Having  begun  with  encouraging  the  multitude  to 
pillage  the  churches  and  deface  their  ornaments,  he 
enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  books  except  the  Bible, 
as  useless  or  impious  $  he  ordered  the  estates  of  such 
as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  country ;  he  commanded  every  man 
to  brinf  forth  his  gold,  silver,  and  precious  effects, 
and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet;  the  wealth  amassed  by 
these  means  he  deposited  in  a  public  treasury,  and 
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named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use  of 
all.  The  members  of  this  commonwealth  being  thus 
brought  to  a  perfect  equality,  he  commanded  all  of 
them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in  public,  and  even  pre- 
scribed the  dishes  which  were  to  be  serred  up  each  day. 
Having  finished  his  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  caro 
was  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  he 
took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a  prudence  which 
savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large 
magazines  of  every  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended 
the  fortifications,  obliging  every  person  without  dis- 
tinction to  work  in  his  turn;  he  formed  such  as 
.  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies, 
and  endeavoured  to  add  the  stability  of  discipline  to 
the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  He  sent  emissaries 
to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting 
them  to  assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that  from  thence  they 
might  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied 
in  attending  to  every  thing  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity or  increase  of  tne  sect ;  animating  his  disciples 
by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as 
to  submit  to  every  hardship :  and  their  enthusiastic 
passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a  perpetual 
succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophe- 
cies, they  seemed  ready  to  undertake  or  to  sufier 
any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of 
Munster  having  assembled  a  considerable  army,  ad- 
vanced to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approach, 
Matthias  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen 
troops,  attacked  one  quarter  of  his  camp,  forced  it, 
and  after  a  mat  slaughter  returned  to  the  city 
loaded  with  glory  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this 
success,  he  appeared  next  day  brandishing  a  spear, 
and  declared,  that  in  imitation  of  Gideon,  he  would 
go  forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  ol 
the  ungodly.  Thirty  persons  whom  he  named  fol- 
lowed him  without  hesitation  in  this  wild  enterprise* 
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and  rushing  on  toe  enemy  with  a  frantic  courage, 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of  their  pro- 
phet occasioned  at  first  great  consternation  amone 
nis  disciples ;  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  gifts  ana 
pretensions  which  had  gained  Matthias  credit,  soon 
reyived  their  spirits  and  hopes  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the  same 
absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  predecessor,  having  by  obscure 
visions  and  prophecies  prepared  the  multitude  for 
some  extraox^nary  event,  he  stripped  himself  naked, 
and  marching  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  *That  the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at 
hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be 
brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be 
exalted.*  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he  commanded  the 
churches,  as  the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the  city,  to 
be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  he  degraded  the  sena- 
tors chosen  by  Matthias,  and  depriving  Cnipper- 
doling  of  the  consulship,  the  highest  office  in  the 
commonwealth,  appointed  him  to  execute  the  lowest 
and  most  infamous,  that  of  common  hangman,  to 
which  strange  transition  the  other  agreed,  not  only 
without  murmuring,  but  with  the  utmost  joy;  and 
such  was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boccold's  adminis- 
tration, that  he  was  called  almost  every  day  to  per- 
form  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  function.  In 
place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve 
iudges,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel, 
to  preside  in  all  affairs;  retaining  to  himself  the 
same  authoritv  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  ar 
legislator  of  that  people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles  which 
were  not  supreme,  a  prophet,  whom  he  had  gained 
and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude  together, 
declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  John  Boccold 
should  be  king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of 
David.  Hq  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad  in 
the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.  A  Bible 
was  carried  on  his  one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the 
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other.  A  great  body  of  guards  accompaxued  liim  when 
he  wpeared  in  puDlic.  He  coined  money  stamped 
with  his  own  image,  and  appointed  the  great  officers 
of  his  household  and  kingdom,  among  whom  Cnip- 
perdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city,  as  a 
reward  for  his  formet  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold 
began  to  discover  passions  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
strained or  indulged  only  in  secret,  and  these  being 
soon  communicated  to  his  followers,  every  excess  was 
committed  of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable 
when  restrained  neither  by  the  authority  of  laws  nor 
the  sense  of  decency. 

Meanwhile  the  German  princes  were  highly  of- 
fended at  the  insult  offered  to  their  dig^ty  by  Boc« 
cold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours; 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which 
were  a  re{>roa(Si  to  the  Christian  name,  filled  men  of 
all  professions  with  horror.  Luther,  who  had  testi- 
fied against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance, 
now  deeply  lamented  its  progress,  and  having  exposed 
the  delusion  with  ffreat  strength  of  argument  as  well 
as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  estates 
of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  frenzy  no  less  per- 
nicious  to  society  than  fatal  to  religion.  The  cmpe- 
it>r,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects,  had  not 
leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  object ;  but  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and  money  to  the 
bishop  of  Munster,  who  being  unable  to  keep  a  suffi- 
cient army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the 
town  into  a  blockade.  The  forces  raised  in  conse^ 
quence  of  this  resolution  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approaching 
the  town  towards  the  end  of  spring,  in  the  year  153S, 
pressed  it  more  closely  than  formerly;  but  found  the 
fortifications  so  strong  and  so  diligently  guarded, 
that  he  durst  not  attempt  an  assault.  It  was  now 
•bove  fifteen  months  since  the  Anabaptists  had  esta- 
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blislied  their  dominion  in  Monster ;  they  had  during 
that  timjB  under^fone  prodigious  fatigue  in  working 
on  the  fortifications  and  performing  military  duty. 
Notwithstanding  the  prudent  attention  of  their  king 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  and  his  frugal  as  weU 
as  regular  economy  in  their  public  meals,  they  began 
to  feel  the  approach  of  famine.  They  chose,  how- 
ever, rather  to  endure  its  utmost  rigours,  than  to  listen 
to  the  terms  of  capitulation  OTOred  tiiem  by  the 
bishop.  At  last  a  deserter  whom  they  had  taken  into 
their  service,  being  either  less  intoxicated  with  the 
fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  any  longer  to  bear 
such  distress,  made  Ids  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  in- 
formed their  general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifica- 
tions which  he  had  observed,  and  assuring  him  that 
the  besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
kept  watch  there  with  little  care,  he  offered  to  lead 
a  party  thither  in  the  night,  llie  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointed  for  the 
service ;  who  scaling  the  walls  unperceived,  seized 
one  of  the  gates,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  Anabaptists,  though  surprised,  defended  them- 
selves in  the  market-place  with  valour  heightened 
by  despair ;  but  being  overpowered  by  num&rs  and 
surrounded  on  every  hand,  most  of  them  were  slain, 
and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  last 
were  the  king  and  Cnipperdoling.  The  king,  loaded 
with  chains,  was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spec- 
tacle to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  was 
exposed  to  all  their  insults.  His  spint,  however,  was 
not  broken  or  humbled  b^  this  sad  reverse  of  his  con- 
dition, and  he  adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect.  After  this  he  was 
brought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty 
and  crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite 
as  well  as  lingenng  tortures,  all  which  he  bore  with 
astonishing  fortitude.  This  extraordinary  man,  who 
had  been  able  to  acquire'  such  amazing  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  his  followers   and  to  excite  com< 
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motions  so  dangerous  to  society,  -was  only  twen^-six 
years  of  age.  U  pon  his  death  the  kingdom  or  the 
Anabaptists  came  to  an  end. 

The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the 
confederates  at  Smalkalde,  began  about  this  time  to 
produce  great  effects.  Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
having  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the  year  1519, 
on  account  of  his  violent  and  oppressive  administra- 
tion, the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
duchy.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  near  relation, 
warmly  espoused  his  interest,  and  used  many  efforts 
to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance.  But  the 
king  of  the  Romans  obstinately  refused  to.  relinquish 
a  valuable  acquisition  which  his  family  had  made  with 
so  much  base.  The  landgrave,  unable  to  compel 
him,  applied  to  the  king  of  France,  his  new  ally. 
Francis,  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distress- 
ing tbe  house  of  Austria,  and  desirous  of  wresting 
from  it  a  territory  which  gave  it  footing  and  influence 
in  a  |}art  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  other 
dominions,  encouraged  the  landgrave  tfl  take  arms, 
and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a  krge  sum  of  money. 
This  he  employed  to  raise  troops;  and  marching 
with  great  expedition  towards  Wurtemberg,  attacked, 
defeated,  and  dispersed,  a  considerable  body  of 
Austrians  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  country. 
All  the  duke*s  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to 
receive  their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with 
that  authority  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descend- 
ants. At  the  same  time  the  exercise  oi  the  Protes- 
*.ant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions. 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected 
blow,  not  daring  to  attack  a  prince  whom  sol  the 
Protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready  to  support, 

tudged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him, 
>y  which,  in  the  most  ample  form,  he  recognised  his 
title  to  the  duchy.  The  success  of  the  landgrave's 
operations  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  hav- 
ing convinced  Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league 
to  formidable  as  that  of  Smalkalde  was  to  be  avoided 
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with  the  utmost  care,  he  entered  likewise  into  &  ne- 
gotiation with  the  elector  of  Saxony,- the  head  of  that 
union ;  and  hy  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  others  of  advantage  to  the 
elector  himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together  with 
his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  title  as  king  of 
the  Romans. 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  Protestants, 
and  the  close  union  into  which  the  king  of  the 
Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  with  the  princes  of 
that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  IIL 
consequently  proposed  a  council,  and  despatched 
nuncios  to  the  several  courts,  in  order  to  make  known 
his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed  on  Mantua  as  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  hold  it.  The  French  king 
did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul  had  chosen, 
as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily 
be  too  great  in  a  town.  The  kin^  of  England  not 
only  concurred  with  Francis  in  urging  that  objection, 
but  refused,  besides,  to  acknowledge  any  council 
called  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
The  German  Protestants  having  met  together  a€ 
Smalkalde,  insisted  on  their  original  demand  of  a 
council  to  be  held  in  Germany,  and  pleading  the 
emperor's  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratis- 
bon  to  that  effect,  declared  that  they  would  not  con- 
sider an  assembly  held  at  Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free 
representative  of  the  church.  They  also  renewed 
for  ten  years  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  which  now 
became  stronger  end  more  formidable  by  the  acces- 
sion  of  several  new  members.  During  these  trans- 
actions in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  his 
famous  enterprise  agunst  the  piratical  states  in 
Africa,  lying  alon^  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  which  ancientfy  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauri- 
tania and  Massylia,  together  with  the  republic  of 
Carthage,  and  now  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Barbary. 

Daily  complaints  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the    cndzers  of  Barbarossa  were  brought  to  the 
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emperor  by  his  subjects  both  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
All  Christendom  seemed  to  expect  from  him,  as  its 
greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that  he  would 
put  an  end  to  this  new  and  odious  species  of  oppres* 
sion.  At  the  same  Muley  Hascen,  who  had  been 
exiled  from  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  by  that  noted 
corsair,  finding  none  of  the  Mahometan  princes  in 
Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  as  the  only  person 
who  could  assert  his  rights  in  opposition  to  such  » 
formidable  usurper.  The  emperor,  eaually  desirous 
of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  Barbarossa ;  of  appearing  as  the 
protector  of  an  unfortunate  prince  ;  and  of  acquir. 
mg  the  ^lory  annexed,  in  that  age,  to  every  expedi- 
tion against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Muley  Hascen,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
invading  Tunis.  Having  made  trial  of  his  own 
abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hungary, 
he  was  now  become  so  fond  of  the  military  charac- 
ter, that  he  determined  to  command  on  this  occasion, 
in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions 
was  called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  em- 
peror was  about  to  hazard  his  glory,  and  which 
drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low  Country,  a  body 
of  German  infantry;  the  galleys  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  took  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of  Italians 
and  Spaniards  which  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  so  many  victories  over  the  French ;  the  emperor 
himself  embarked  at  Barcelona  with  the  flower  of 
the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was  joined  by  a  consi- 
derable squadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  infant  don  Lewis,  the  empress's  brother ; 
Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  ovni  galleys,  the  best 
appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded 
by  the  most  skilful  oflBcers ;  the  pope  furnished  all 
tne  assistance  in  his  power  towards  such  a  pious  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  infidels,  equipped  a  squadron  which, 
C  c 
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thoufi^h  small,  was  formidable  by  the  valour  of  th<^ 
knights  who  served  on  board  it.  The  port  of  Cag- 
lian,  in  Sardinia,  was  the  general  place  of  rendez- 
vous. Doria  was  appointed  high-admiral  of  the 
fleet;  the  command  of  the  land-forces  under  the 
emperor  was  ffiven  to  the  marquis  de  Guasto. 

On  the  I6m  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near 
600  vessels,  having  on  board  above  30,000  regular 
troops,  set  sail  from  Ca^liari,  and  after  a  prosperous 
navigation  landed  withm  sight  of  Tunis.  Barba- 
rossa,  having  received  early  intelligence  of  the 
emperor's  immense  armament,  .and  suspecting  its 
destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and 
vigour  for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest.  He 
csJled  in  all  his  corsairs  from  their  different  stations ; 
he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  African  princes. 
Moors  as  well  as  Arabs;  and  representing  Muley 
Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted  by  am- 
bition and  revenue,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal 
of  a  Christian  pnnce,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to 
extirpate  the  Mahometan  faith,  he  inflamed  those 
iffnorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  took  arms  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty 
thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great  body  of  foot, 
soon  assembled  at  Tunis ;  and  bv  a  proper  distribu- 
tion  of  presents  among  them  from  time  to  time, 
Barbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which  had  brought 
them  together  from  subsiding.  But  as  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to 
oppose,  to  think  that  these  light  troops  could  resist 
the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  veteran  infantry  which 
composed  the  imperial  army,  his  chief  confidence 
was  m  the  strength  of  the  Goletta,  a  fort  command- 
ing the  bay  of  Tunis,  and  in  his  body  of  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  were  armed  and  disciplined  after  the 
European  fashion.  Six  thousand  of  these,  under 
the  command  of  Sinan,  a  renegade  Jew,  the  bravest 
and  most  experienced  of  all  his  corsairs,  he  threw 
into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor  immediately  in- 
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Tested.  Aa  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea, 
his  camp  was  so  plentifully  supplied,  not  only  with 
the  necessaries  but  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  that 
Muley  Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
war  carried  on  with  such  order  and  magnificence, 
was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  emperor*s  power. 
His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  consider. 
XDg  it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a 
pious  cause,  contended  with  each  other  for  the  posts 
of  honour  and  danger.  Three  separate  attacks  were 
concerted,  and  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians, 
having  one  of  these  committed  to  each  of  them, 
pushed  them  forwurd  with  the  eager  courage  which 
national  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  reso- 
lution and  skill  becoming  the  confidence  which  his 
master  had  put  in  him  ;  the  garrison  performed  the 
hard  service  on  which  ihey  were  ordered  with  great 
fortitude.  But  though  he  interrupted  the  besiegers 
bv  frequent  sallies,  thouffh  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
alarmed  the  camp  with  ueir  continual  incursions, 
the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable  towardi 
the  land,  while  the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the 
fortifications  which  it  could  approach  with  no  less 
fury  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  on  all 
sides  at  once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Sinan, 
with  the  remains  of  his  garrison,  retired,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the  bay 
towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta, 
the  emperor  became  master  of  Barbarossa's  fleet, 
consisting  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and  galliots,  to- 
gether with  his  arsenal,  and  300  cannon,  mostly 
brass,  which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  pro- 
digious number  in  that  age,  and  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched 
into  the  Goletta  through  the  breach,  and  turning  to 
Muley  Hascen,  who  attended  him,  *  Here,*  says  he, 
*  is  a  gate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  shall  return  to 
take  possession  of  your  dominions.* 

BarbaroBsay  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
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blow  which  he  had  receiyed,  did  not,  however,  lose 
courage,  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis.  But  as 
the  walls  were  of  great  extent  and' extremely  weak; 
as  he  could  not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  in- 
habitants, nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  would 
sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  deter- 
mined  to  advance  with  his  army,  which  amounted 
to  60,000  men,  towards  the  imperial  camp,  and  to 
decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  by  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his 
principal  officers,  and  representing  to  them  the  fatal 
consequences  which  might  follow  if  10,000  Chris- 
tian slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  the  citadel, 
should  attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the 
^rmy,  he  proposed  as  a  necessary  precaution  for  the 
pubUc  security,  to  massacre  them  without  mercy 
before  he  began  his  march.  They  all  approved 
warmly  of  his  intention  to  fight ;  but  inured  as  they 
were,  in  their  piratical  depredations,  to  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal 
concerning  the  slaves  filled  them  with  horror;  and 
Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of  irritating  them 
than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance 
towards  Tunis ;  and  though  his  troops  suffered  in- 
conceivable hardships  in  their  march,  over  burning 
sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  into- 
lerable  heat  of  the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with  the 
enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  imboldened  by  their 
vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts ;  but  their  undisciplined 
courage  could  not  lon^  stand  the  shock  of  regular 
battalions;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to 
the  greatest  dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  the 
rout  became  so  general,  that  he  himself  was  hurried 
along  with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  city. 
There  he  found  every  thin^  in  the  utmost  confusion ; 
some  of  the  inhabitants  fiymg  with  their  families  and 
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effecU :  others  ready  to  set  open  their  gates  to  the 
conqueror;  the  Turkish  soldiers  preparing  to  re- 
treat ;  and  the  citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances 
might  have  afforded  him  some  refuge,  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Christian  captives.     These  unhap- 

f>y  men,  rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  had 
aid  hold  on  the  opportunity  which  Barbarossa 
dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  amy  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their 
keepers,  by  whose  assistance,  knocking  off  their 
fetters  and  bursting  open  their  prisons,  they  over- 
powered the  Turkish  garrison,  and  turned  the  artil- 
lery of  the  fort  against  their  former  masters.  Bar- 
barossa, disappointed  and  enraged,  exclaiming  some- 
times against  the  false  compassion  of  his  officers, 
and  sometimes  condemning  his  own  imprudent  com- 
pliance with  their  opinion,  fled  precipitately  to 
Bona. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  al- 
most bloodless  victory  which  he  had  gained,  and  ad- 
vancing slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary  in  an 
enemy's  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent 
of  his  own  good  fortune.  But  at  last  a  messenger  de- 
spatched by  the  slaves  acquainted  him  with  the  suc- 
cess of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liber 
ty ;  and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the 
town,  in  order  to  present  him  the  keys  of  their  gates, 
and  to  implore  his  protection  from  military  violence. 
While  he  was  deliberating  concerning  the  proper 
measures  for  this  purpose,  the  soldieis,  fearing  that 
they  shoiald  be  deprived  of  the  booty  which  they  bad 
expected,  rushed  suddenly  and  without  orders  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder  without  dis- 
tinction. Above  30,000  of  the  mnocent  inhabitants 
perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  10,000  were  car- 
ried away  as  slaves.  Muley  Hascen  took  possession 
of  a  throne  surrounded  with  carnage,  abhorred  by  bis 
subjects,  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calamities, 
and  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been 
the  occasion  of  them.     The  emperor  lamented  th« 
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fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of  his  vic-> 
torj;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was 
but  one  spectacle  that  afforded  him  any  satisfaction. 
Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered 
the  town ;  and  falling  on  their  knees,  thanked  and 
blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  hit 
promise  to  the  Moorish  king,  of  re-establishing  him 
m  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was  neces- 
sary  for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs, 
for  the  security  of  his  own  subjects,  and  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  in  order  to  gain  these 
ends  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley  Hascen.  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Africa ;  chastised  the 
insolence  of  the  corsairs ;  secured  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper  station  to  his 
own  fleets  on  that  coast  from  which  he  was  most  in- 
fested by  piratical  depredations,  Charles  embarked 
again  for  Europe,  the  tempestuous  weather  and  sick- 
ness among  his  troops  not  permitting  him  to  pursue 
Barbarossa. 

By  this  expedition,  the  emperor  attained  a  greater 
height  of  glory  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reign. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bond- 
affe,  either  by  his  arms  or  by  his  treaty  with  Muley 
Hascen,  all  of  whom  he  clothed  and  famished  with 
the  means  of  returning  to  their  respective  countries, 
spread  all  over  Europe  the  fame  of  their  benefactor's 
munificence,  extolling  his  power  and  abilities  with 
the  exaggeration  flowing  from  gratitude  and  and  ad- 
miration. 


BOOK  VI. 

UNro&TUNATELT  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  I. 

vnong  his  contemporaries,  his  conduct  at  this  junc* 

ure  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival, 

s  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
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the  emperor's  haviQg  turned  his  whole  force  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  to  revive  his 
pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  new 
war.  Among  others  he  applied  to  Francis  Sforza, 
who,  thouf  h  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard 
conditions  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the 
empire,  but  a  tributary  dejpend&nt  upon  the  emperor. 
The  honour  of  having  married  the  emperor's  niece  did 
not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjec- 
tion,  which  became  so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza, 
though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  prince,  that  he  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francis  made  of 
rescuing  him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were 
conveyed  to  him  by  Mjoraviglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he 
is  called  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese  gen- 
tleroan  residing  at  Paris :  and  soon  after,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  negotiation  with  greater  advantage, 
Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of  visiting 
his  relations,  but  with  secret  credentials  from  Fran- 
cis as  his  envoy.  In  this  character  he  was  received 
by  Sforza.  But  notwithstanding  his  care  to  keep 
tnat  circumstance  concealed,  Clmrles  suspecting  or 
having  received  information  of  it,  remonstrated  and 
threatened  in  such  a  hi^h  tone,  that  the  duke  and  his 
ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  imme- 
diately a  most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of 
offending  the  emperor.  As  Merveille  had  neither 
the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the  function 
wherein  he  was  employed  required,  they  artfully  de- 
coyed him  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  happened  to 
kill  his  antagonist,  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  and 
having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  for  that  crime  and  to  be  beheaded.  Francis, 
no  less  astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character 
held  sacred  among  the  most  uncivilized  nations  than 
enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  hit 
crown,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his  in- 
dignation, and  complained  to  the  emperor,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled 
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outrage.  Bat  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either, 
he  appealed  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  thought 
himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for  an  injury 
which  it  would  have  heen  indecent  and  pusillanimous 
to  let  pass  with  impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning* 
a  war  on  which  he  had  already  resolved,  he  multi- 
plied his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other  princes  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for 
this  purpose  were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events. 
After  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  royal  ffu 
mily  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Ca- 
tharine of  Medici  in  order  to  |^ain  Clement,  the  death 
of  that  pontiff  had  deprived  lum  of  all  the  advantages 
which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination  to 
the  imperial  interest^  seemed  determined  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of 
England,  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects, 
decuned  for  once  enga^ng  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  refused  to  assist  FVancis  unless  he  would  imi- 
tate his  example  in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy. 
These  disappointments  led  him  to  solicit  with  greater 
earnestness  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  asso- 
ciated by  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  and  he  even  con 
descended  to  invite  Melancthon  to  visit  Paris,  that 
by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper 
measures  for  reconciling  the  contending  sects  which 
BO  udiappily  divided  the  church.  But  the  prejudices 
of  the  age,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  Us  own 
subjects,  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  by  some 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the 
established  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  indiscreet 
Eeal  of  some  of  his  subjects  who  had  imbibed  the  Pro- 
testant opinions,  furnished  him  with  such  an  occasion 
as  he  desired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the 
Louvre  and  other  public  places,  papers  containing 
indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
.  popish  church.   Six  of  the  persons  couMmed  in  this 
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rash  action  were  discoyered  and  seized.  ^  The  king, 
In  order  to  avert  the  jud^ents  which  it  was  sup- 
posed their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  the 
'nation,  appointed  a  solemn  procession.  The  holy 
sacrament  was  carried  through  the  city  in  great 
pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing 
a  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  sup- 
ported the  canopy  over  it ;  and  the  nobles  marched 
m  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numerous 
assembly,  the  king,  accustomed  to  express  himself  on 
every  subject  in  strong  and  animated  language,  de- 
clared that  if  one  of  his  hands  were  infected  with 
heresy,  he  would  cut  it  oflf  with  the  other,  and  would 
not  spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of 
that  crime.  As  a  dreadful  proof  of  his  being  in  ear- 
nest, the  six  unhappy  persons  were  publicly  burnt 
before  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circum- 
stances of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  attending 
their  execution. 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with 
resentment  and  indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which 
their  brethren  were  treated,  could  not  conceive 
Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  oflfered  to  protect  in 
Germany  those  very  tenets  which  he  persecuted 
with  such  rigour  in  his  own  dominions.  They  con 
sequently  refused  to  assist  the  French  king  in  any 
hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  most  zealous  among  them,  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles,  would  not 
permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of  France, 
although  that  reformer,  flattered  perhaps  by  the  in- 
vitation of  so  great  a  monarch,  or  hoping  that  his 
presence  there  might  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to 
undertake  the  journey. 

But  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied 
or  dreaded  the  power  of  Charles  would  second 
Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circumscribe 
it,  he  nevertheless  commanded  his  army  to  advance 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy.     As  his  sole  pretext 
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for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might  chastise  the  duke 
of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations,  it  mi^ht  have  been  expected  that  the 
whole  weight  of  his  vengeance  was  to  have  fallen  on 
his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very 
commencement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another 
direction.  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least 
active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  from  which  he 
descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the 
sister  of  the  empress.  By  her  great  talents  she 
soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  hus- 
band :  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or 
allured  by  tne  magnificent  promises  with  which  he 
flattered  her  ambition,  she  formed  an  union  between 
the  duke  and  the  imperial  court,  extremely  incon- 
sistent with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  dominions  had  hitherto  in- 
duced  him  to  observe  in  all  the  quarrels  between  the 
contending  monarchs.  Francis  was  abundantly  sen- 
sible  of  the  distress  to  which  he  mi^ht  be  exposed, 
if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he  should  leave  behind 
him  the  territories  of  a  prince  devoted  so  obse- 
quiously  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest 
son  to  be  educated  in  the  court  of  Spain,  as  a  kind 
of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh, 
who  had  represented  this  danger  in  a  strong  light 
during  his  interview  with  Francis  at  Marseilles,  sug- 
gested to  him  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guarding  against  it,  having  advised  him  to  begin 
his  operations  against  the  Milanese  by  taking  pos- 
session of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only  certain 
way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  do- 
minions. Francis,  highly  irritated  with  the  duke  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  supplied  the 
constable  Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him 
to  levy  the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French 
army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  was  not  unwilling 
to  let  him  now  feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented  and 
how  severely  he  could  punish  these  injuries.  After 
seekine^  in  vain  some   plausible  pretext    for  com« 
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mencing  hostilities,  he  sent  his  army  under  the 
admiral  Brion  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different 
places.  The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  united 
at' that  time  to  Savoy,  were  overrun  in  a  moment. 
Most  of  the  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy  opened  theii 
gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  a  few  ^hich 
attempted  to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  duke  saw 
himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  but  the  pro- 
vince of  Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many 
places  in  a  condition  to  be  defended. 

To  complete  the  duke*s  misfortunes,  the  city  of 
Geneva,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  claimed  and 
in  some  dcCTee  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke,  and 
its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  ad- 
jacent territories.  T%e  citizens  boldly  asserted  their 
independence  against  the  duke ;  and  partly  by  their 
own  valour,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which 
they  received  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  together 
with  some  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  de- 
feated all  his  attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
repulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  always  upon  the 
defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantage  of 
the  duke's  inability  to  resist  them,  while  over- 
whelmed by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized  seve- 
ral castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva;  thus  delivering 
the  city  from  those  odious  monuments  of  its  former 
subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more 
secure  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton 
of  Berne  invaded  and  conquered  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton!*K)f 
Priburg,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  having  no  subject  of  ccntest  with  the 
duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince. 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events  the 
duke  of  Savoy  had  no  other  resource  but  the  em- 
peror's  protection,  which,  upon   his  refim  from 
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l\mis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importu- 
nity ;  and  as  his  misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefly 
by  Ids  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  had  a 
just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  that 
viffour  and  despatch  which  the  exigency  of  his  affairs 
culed  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  tho 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  that  ser- 
vice alone,  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  it  was  finished ; 
the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de  Leyva  were 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese; 
and  the  emperor's  treasury  was  entirely  druned  by 
his  extraordinarv  efforts  against  the  infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  occasioned,  ac- 
cording  to  some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French 
invasion,  which  had  twice  been  fatal  to  his  family, 
afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for 
action.  By  this  unexpected  event  the  nature  of  the 
war  and  the  causes  of  discord  were  totally  changed. 
Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in  order  to 
chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult  o&red  to  the  dignity 
of  his  crown,  was' at  once  cut  off;  but  as  that  prince 
died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  rights  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  badt  to  him  in  full  force.  As 
the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  favourite  object 
of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed  his  claim  to 
it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by  order- 
ing the  powerful  army  quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance 
without  losing  a  moment  towards  Milan,  he  could 
hardly  have  fuled  to  secure  the  important  point 
of  possession.  But  Francis  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blisn  his  rights  by  negotiation,  not  by  arms ;  and 
neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  presented  itself.  Charles  was  more  decisive 
in  his  operations,  and,  in  quality  of  sovereij^,  took 
possession  of  the  duchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the 
empire. 

Charles  on  his  return  from  Tunis  assembled  the 
states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples ;  and  as  they  thought 
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themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  appa- 
rent disinterestedness  of  his  expedition  into  Africa 
than  dazzled  by  the  saccess  which  had  attended  his 
arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal 
subsidies  as  were  seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This 
enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran  troops,  to  levy  a 
body  of  Germans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper 
precaution  for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures 
on  which  he  had  determmed. 

The  emperor  now  advanced  towards  Rome,  and 
made  his  public  entry  into  that  city  with  extraordi- 
nary pomp.  The  French  ambassadors  having  in 
their  master's  name  demanded  a  definitive  reply  to 
his  propositions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charles  promised  to  five  it  next  day  in  presence  of 
the  pope  and  cardincus  assembled  in  full  consistory. 
These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all  the  foreign 
ambassadors  invited  to  attend,  the  emperor  com- 
plained that  all  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by 
the  restless  and  unjust  ambition  ofHhe  French  king ; 
and  animadverted  in  no  measured  terms  upon  the 
whole  of  his  conduct.  *  Let  us  not,  however,' 
added  he,  *  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of 
our  innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man 
to  man,  with  what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our 
shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley 
moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  be 
put  in  deposit  on  his  part,  and  that  of  Milan  on 
mine;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror:  and 
after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain, 
and  France,  be  employed  to  humble  the  power  of  the 
Turk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of  Christendom. 
But  if  he,  by  declining  this  method  of  terminating 
our  differences,  renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall 
divert  me  from  prosecuting  it  to  such  extremity  as 
shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  l]^  the  poorest  gentleman 
in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will 
Vie  on  me  this  misfortune  shall  fall :  I  enter  upon 
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Actton  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the  jus- 
tice of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  num- 
ber  and  valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience  and 
fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  ensure  it. 
Of  all  these  advantages  the  king  of  FVance  is  desti- 
tute ;  and  were  my  resources  no  more  certain,  and 
my  hopes  of  victory  no  better  founded,  than  his,  I 
would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  hands  and  a  rope  about  my  neck  implore  his 
mercy.' 

Tlus  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an 
elevated  voice,  a  haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The  FVench  am- 
bassadors, who  did  not  fulW  comprehend  his  meaning 
as  he  spoke  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totally  dis- 
concerted  and  at  a  loss  how  they  should  answer  such 
an  unexpected  invective :  when  one  of  them  began 
to  vindicate  his  master's  conduct,  Charles  interposed 
abruptly,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The 
pope,  without  entering  into  any  particular  detail, 
satisfied  himself  with  a  short  but  pathetic  recom- 
mendation  of  peaoe,  together  with  an  offer  of  employ- 
ing his  sincere  endeavours  in  order  to  procure  that 
blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  the  assemoly  broke  up 
in  the  ffreatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene 
which  had  been  exhibited. 

Charles  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  immediately 
sensiUe  of  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour;  and 
when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day  a 
more  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concern- 
ing the  combat,  he  told  them  that  they  were  not  to 
cottfflder  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge  to  their 
master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  soften  several  expressions  in  his 
discourse ;  and  spoke  in  terms  full  of  respect  towards 
Francis.  But  though  this  slight  apology  was  fax 
from  bein^  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  which 
had  been  ^iven,  Francis,  by  an  unacoountabte  infatua- 
tion, contmued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had  still  been 
Dos^ble  to  bring  thdr  differences  to  a  period  bv  an 
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amicable  composition.  Charles,  finding  him  so  eagei 
to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  deception,  and  by 
seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  farther 
time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 
At  last  the  imperial  army  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Milanese,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse ;  while  that  of  France  encamped 
near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  being  greatly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of 
Swiss  whom  Charles  artfully  persuaded  the  popish 
cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  senre  against 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  their  ancient  ally.  The  I^ench 
general,  not  daring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon 
as  the  imperialists  advanced.  The  emperor  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  which  tiie  marquis 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de 
Gonzago,  commanded  under  him,  though  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to  Antonio  de 
LejTva,  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled 
him  to  that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his 
intention  not  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  recovery 
of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward  and 
invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This 
scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  and  had  long  been 
taking  measures  for  executing  it  with  such  vigour  as 
might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  large  sums 
to  nis  sister,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  instruct- 
ing them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in 
oraer  to  form  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter 
France  on  the  side  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the  side 
of  Champagne ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fell 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting 
to  these  vast  preparations,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  unexpected  attacks 
on  such  different  quarters ;  and  began  his  enterprise 
with  such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he 
desired  Jovius  the  historian  to  make  a  large  provision 
of  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  going  to  obtain.      His  ministers  and  generals 
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did  not  however  entertain  the  same  sanguine  hopes, 
but  Charles  disregarded  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  not  only  adhered  obstinately  to  his  own  plan,  but 
determined  to  advance  towards  France  without  wait- 
ing for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except 
such  towns  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing his  communication  with  the  Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  in- 
trusted the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops  left 
for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this  more  easy 
than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  no- 
bleman, educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished 
by  continual  marks  of  the  king's  favour,  and  honoured 
so  lately  with  a  charge  of  su(m  importance,  suddenly, 
and  wi^out  any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust, 
revolted  from  his  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this 
treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as  the  deed  itself 
was  base.  Being  strongly  possessed  with  a  super- 
stitious faith  in  divination  and  astrolo^,  he  believed 
with  full  assurance  that  the  fatal  period  of  the  French 
nation  was  at  hand ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  emperor 
would  establish  an  universal  monarchy;  that  ^ere- 
fore  he  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence  in 
attaching  himself  to  his  rising  fortune,  and  could 
incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  Heaven 
had  devoted  to  destruction.  His  treason  became 
still  more  odious,  by  his  employing  that  very  autho- 
rity with  which  Francis  had  invested  him,  m  order 
to  open  the  kingdom  to  his  enemies.  Whatever 
measures  were  proposed  or  undertaken  by  the  officers 
under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  their  con- 
quests, he  rejected  or  defeated.  "Whatever  properly 
belonged  to  himself,  as  commander-in-chief,  to  pro- 
vide or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he  totally  neglected. 
In  this  manner  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  great- 
est consequence  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute 
either  of  provisions,  or  ammunition,  or  artillery,  or  a 
sufficient  garrison;  and  the  imperialists  must  have 
reduced  Redmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary 
to  march  through  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of 
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Possano,  had  not,  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  cou- 
rage and  military  conduct,  detained  them  almost  a 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service  he 
gained  his  master  sufficient  tim^  for  assembling  his 
forces,  and  for  concerting  a  system  of  defence  against 
a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Fran- 
cis fixed  upon  the  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  for 
defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy;  and  his 
prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perse- 
verance in  executing  it,  deserves  the  greater  praise, 
as  it  was  equally  contrary  to  his  own  natural  temper 
and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation.  He  deter- 
mined to  remain  altogether  upon  the  defensive; 
never  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skirmish, 
without  certainty  of  success;  to  fortify  his  camps 
m  a  regular  manner ;  to  throw  garrisons  only  into 
towns  of  great  strength;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
subsistence  by  laying  waste  the  country  before  them; 
and  to  save  the  whole  kingdom  by  sacrificing  one  of 
its  provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  com- 
mitted entirely  to  the  Afareschal  Montmorency,  who 
was  the  author  of  it  ;^  man  wonderfully  fitted  by 
nature  for  such  a  trust.  Haughty,  severe,  confident 
in  his  own  abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other 
men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted  from  any  resolution 
by  remonstrances  or  entreaties;  and  in  prosecuting 
any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp  under 
the  walls  of  Avignon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plentifully  supplied 
his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  pro- 
vinces, and  the  other  covered  his  camp  on  that  side 
where  it  was  most  probable  the  enemy  would  ap- 
proach. He  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  to 
render  the  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable, 
and  assembled  there  a  considerable  army,  thougV 
ffreatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy;  while  the 
king  vrith  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Va- 
lence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries 
D  D 
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were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary  to  de« 
fend ;  the  former  in  order  to  retain  the  command  d 
the  sea;  the  latter,  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc;  and  each  of  these  he  furnished  with 
numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troops,  conmianded 
^  officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns,  as  well  as  ol 
the  open  country,  were  compelled  to  abandon  theii 
houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  to  th^ 
camp  at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The 
fortifications  of  such  places  as  might  have  afforded 
shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down. 
Com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  were  car- 
ried away  or  destroyed;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were 
ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up  or  rendered  useless. 
The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
seilles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphin^ ; 
nor  does  history  afford  any  instance  among  civilized 
nations  in  which  this  cruel  expedient  for  the  public 
safety  was  employed  with  the  same  rigour. 

At  length  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  his 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Pk-ovence,  and  was  still  so 
possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that  during  a 
few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest 
of  his  troops  came  up,  he  began  to  divide  his  future 
conquests  among  his  officers;  and  as  a  new  incite- 
ment to  serve  hmi  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  pro* 
mises  of  offices,  lands,  and  honours  in  FVance.  The 
face  of  desolation,  however,  which  presented  itself  to 
lum,  when  he  entered  the  country,  began  to  damp  his 
hopes;  and  convinced  him  that  a  monarch  who,  in 
order  to  distress  an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one 
of  his  richest  provinces,  would  defend  the  rest  with 
desperate  obstmacy.  Nor  was  it  lonf  before  he  be- 
came sensible  that  FVancis's  plan  of  defence  was  as 
prudent  as  it  appeared  to  be  extraordinary.  Hia 
fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly  depended  for  subsis- 
tence, was  prevented  for  some  time,  by  contrary 
\rind8  and  other  accidents  to  which  naval  operations 
are  subject,  from  approaching  the  French  coast? 
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even  alter  its  arrival,  it  afforded  at  best  a  precariooB 
and  scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops ; 
nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  country  itself  for 
their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any  considerable 
aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Sayoy,  ex- 
hausted already  by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The 
emperor  was'  no  less  embanassed  how  to  employ 
than  how  to  subsist  his  forces ;  for  though  he  was 
now  in  possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  have  the  command  of  it  while  he 
held  only  defenceless  towns,  and  while  the  French, 
besides  their  camp  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of 
Marseilles  and  Aries.  At  first  he  thought  of  attack- 
ing the  camp,  and  of  terminating  the  war  by  one  de- 
cisive blow;  but  skilful  officers  who  were  appointed 
to  view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. He  then  save  orders  to  invest  Marseilles 
and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  FVench  would  quit  their 
advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them;  but 
Montmorency,  adhering  firmly  to  his  plan,  remained 
immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  imperialists  met 
with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  garrisons  of 
both  towns,  that  they  relinquished  their  enterprises 
with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  effort  the  emperor 
advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with 
an  army  harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small 
parties  of  the  French  light  troops,  weakened  by  dis- 
eases and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  seemea  the 
more  intolerable  because  they  were  unexpected. 

At  last  Francis  joined  his'  army  at  Avi^on,  which 
having  received  several  reinforcements,  he  now  con- 
sidered as  of  strength  sufficient  to  hce  tiie  enemy. 
As  he  had  put  no  small  constraint  upon  himself  m 
consenting  that  his  troops  should  remain  so  long 
upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardlv  be  doubted  but  that 
his  fondness  for  what  was  daring  and  splendid, 
added  to  the  impatience  both  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary 
caution. 
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Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  deltyered  th« 
kingdom  from  the  danger  which  any  rash  resolution 
might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after  spend- 
ing two  inglorious  months  in  rrovence,  without 
having  performed  any  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  pre« 
parations,  or  that  could  justify  the  confidence  with 
which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that, 
besides  Antonio  de  Leyva  and  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction,  he  had  lost  one-half  of  his  troops  by  dis* 
eases  or  by  famine,  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no 
condition  to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities  by 
which  so  many  of  their  companions  had  perished. 
Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  £rom  him  orders  to 
retire ;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion  be- 
fore the. French  suspected  his  intention,  a  body  of 
light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager  to 
be  revenged  on  those  who  had  brought  such  deso- 
lation on  their  country,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
imperialists,  and  by  seizing  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often  into  con- 
fusion. The  road  by  which  they  fled,  for  they 
pursued  their  march  with  such  disorder  and  precipi- 
tation that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat, 
was  strewed  with  arms  or  baggage,  which  in  their 
hurry  and  trepidation  they  had  abandoned,  and 
covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead  ; 
insomuch  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their 
calamities,  endeavours  to  give  some  idea  of  them, 
by  comparing  their  miseries  to  those  which  the  Jews 
suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans. 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and 
appointed  the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed  Leyva 
in  the  government  of  that  duchy,  set  out  for  Genoa. 
As  he  could  not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn 
of  the  Italians  after  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  did  not  choose  under  his  present  circumstances 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  lately 
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passed  in  triumph  for  one  conquest  and  in  certain 
expectation  of  another,  he  embarked  directly  for 
Spain. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite 
frontier  of  France  such  as  to  alleviate  in  any  degree 
the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  Irovence. 
Bellay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed 
on  so  many  of  the  German  princes  to  withdraw  the 
contingent  of  troops  which  they  had  furnished  to 
the  kinff  of  the  RomiJms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  his  intended  irruption  into 
Champagne.  Though  a  powerful  army  levied  in 
the  Low  Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  they 
found  but  feebly  guarded  while  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  was  drawn  towards  the  soutl^  yot  the 
nobility,  takmg  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity,  sup- 
plied by  their  spirit  the  defects  of  the  king's  pre- 
parations, and  defended  Peronno,  and  other  towns 
which  were  attacked,  witb '  such  vigour  as  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retire  without  making  any  conquest 
of  importance. 

One  circumstance  alone  imbittered  the  joy  with 
which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired  Francis. 
That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son, 
a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by 
the  people  on  account  of  his  resemblance  to  his 
father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar^  fond  of  ascribing  the 
death  of  illustrious  ^ersonases  to  extraordinary 
causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  But 
according  to  tiie  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the 
dauphin's  death  was  occasioned  by  his  having  drank 
too  freely  of  cold  water  after  overheating  himself  at 
tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is 
likewise  the  most  credible. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  that  would  not 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking 
proof  of  the  personal  animosity  existing  bctweeq 
Charles  and  Francis.  Francis,  accompamed  by  the 
peers  and  princes  of  the  blood,  having  taken  his 
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seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual  so* 
leixmities,  the  adyocate-general  appeared,  and  a^r 
accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to 
call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the  homage 
due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of  Artois 
and  Flanders,  insisted  that  this  treaty  being  now 
void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  tho 
crown,  and  by  consequence  had  been  guiltv  of 
rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his  sovereign; 
and  therefore  he  demanded  tnat  Charles  should  be 
summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel, 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his  legal  judges,  to 
answer  for  this  crime.  The  request  was  granted ;  a 
herald  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  sum-^ 
moned  him  with  the  acoustomed  formalities  to 
appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  term  being 
expired  and  no  person  appearing  in  his  name,  the 
parliament  gave  judgment,  '  That  Charles  of  Austria 
had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy  those  fiefs ; 
declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the 
crown  of  France  ;*  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this 
purpose  to  be  published  by  sound  of  trumpet  on  the 
frontiers  of  these  provinces. 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment 
rather  than  of  his  power,  Francis  marched  towards 
the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  execute 
the  sentence  which  his  parliament  had  pronounced, 
and  to  seize  those  territories  which  it  had  awarded  to 
him.  As  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her  brother 
the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  early 
a  campaign,  he  at  first  made  some  progress,  and 
took  several  towns  of  importance.  But  being  obliged 
soon  to  leave  his  army  in  order  to  superintend  the 
other  operations  of  war,  the  Flemings  having  as- 
sembled a  numerous  armv,  not  only  recovered  most 
of  the  places  which  they  tuid  lost,  but  began  to  make 
conquests  in  their  turn.  At  last  they  invested 
Terouenne ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now  dauphin 
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by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency, 
whom  Francis  had  honoured  with  the  constable's 
sword,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  services  during  the 
former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in 
order  to  relieve  it.  While  they  were  advancing  for 
this  purpose,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  stopped  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owing  to  the  zealous 
endeavours  of  the  two  sisters,  the  queens  of  Fi'ance 
and  of  Hungary,  who  had  long  laboured  to  recon- 
cile  the  contending  monarchs.  The  war.  in  the 
Netherlands  had  laid  waste  the  frontier  provinces  of 
both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage  to  either. 
The  French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the 
interruption  of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial 
to  both.  Charles  as  well  as  FVancis,  who  had  each 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they 
could  not  now  keep  armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter 
without  weakening  their  operations  in  Piedmont, 
where  both  wished  to  push  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  All  these  circumstances  facilitated  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  two  queens;  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it 
extended  no  farther -than  the  Low  Countries.  In 
Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  ani- 
mosity. Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken ; 
skirmishes  were  fought  every  day;  and  much  blood 
was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
superiority  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens 
prevailed,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her 
nusband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  for 
three  months.  The  conditions  of  it  were.  That  each 
should  keep  possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  and 
after  leaving  garrisons  in  the  tovms,  should  withdraw 
his  army  out  of  the  province ;  and  that  plenipoten- 
tiaries should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matters  in 
dispute  by  a  final  treaty. 
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What  made  a  deep  impression  on  Charles  was 
the  dread  of  the  Tm*kish  arms,  which,  by  his  ieagiie 
with  Solyman,  FVancis  had  drawn  upon  him.  To^ 
wards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  La  Forest,  a 
secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  bad  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  engaged  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  next  cam- 
paign, and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Roman»  in 
Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  un- 
dertook to  enter  tne  Milanese  at  the  same  time  with 
a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  punctually  performed 
what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Barbarossa  with  a 
great  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples  ;  filled 
that  kingdom,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  been 
drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with  consternation ;  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto ;  obliged  Castro,  a 
place  of  some  strength,  to  surrender;  plundered  Uie 
adjacent  country ;  and  was  taking  measures  for  se- 
curing and  extending  his  conquests ;  when  the  un- 
expected arriyal  of  Doria,  together  with  the  pope's 
galleys  and  a  sauadron  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  mado 
It  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hungary  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet 
uieir  general,  after  gaining  several  small  advantages, 
defeated  the  Germans  in  a  great  battle  at  Essek  on 
the  Drave.  As  the  emperor  knew  that  he  could 
not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  such  powerfi^  c<m- 
federates,  he  thought  it  necessary,  both  for  his  safe- 
ty and  reputation,  to  give  his  consent  to  a  truce. 
Nor  was  Francis  averse  to  such  a  measure,  though 
the  plenipotentiaries  found  insuperable  difficulties 
in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each 
of  the  monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror, 
aimed  at  giving  law  to  the  other;  and  neither  would 
so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority  as  to  sacrifice  any 
point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  riffht ; 
so  that  the  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  long 
and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  separated  after  agree- 
ing to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

The  pope,  however,  took  upon  himself  the  sol* 
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burden  of  negotiating  a  peace.  To  form  a  confe- 
deracy  capable  of  detending  Christendom  from  the 
formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to  con- 
cert effectual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which  Paul 
had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the  union  of 
the  emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  both.  He  proposed  an  interview  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs  at  Nice,  and  offered  to 
repair  thither  in  person,  that  he  might  act  as  me- 
diator  in  composing  all  their  differences.*  Charles 
and  Francis  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
but  refused  to  see  one  another,  and  every  thing  was 
transacted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who 
visited  them  alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  in- 
genuity he  could  not  find  out  a  method  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodation, 
particularly  those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the 
Milanese;  nor  was  all  the  weight  of  his  authority 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  perseverance  of 
either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At 
last,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  laboured 
altogether  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them  to 
sign  a  truce  for  ten  years,  upon  the  same  condition 
with  the  former,  that  each  sbould  retain  what  was 
now  in  his  possession,  and  in  the  mean  time  should 
send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  discuss  their  preten- 
sions  at  leisure,  and  thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long 
continuance,  but  very  extensive  in  its  operations, 
and  in  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost 
strength. 

A  few  days  after  siting  the  treaty  of  truce,  the 
emperor  set  sail  for  Barcelona,  but  was  driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  the  island  St.  Margaret,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened 
to  be  not  far  distant,  heard  of  ^is,  he  considered 
it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him  to  take 
shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  in- 
terview with  him  at  Aigues-mortes.  The  emperor, 
who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his  rival  in  complai- 
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saace,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  he 
cast  anchor  in  the  road,  Francis,  without  waiting  to 
settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but  relying  implicitly 
on  the  emperor's  honour  for  his  security,  visited  him 
onboard  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection. Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the  confi- 
dence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He  land- 
ed at  Aigues-mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and 
met  with  a  reception  equally  cordial.  He  remained 
on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two 
monarchs  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
respect  and  friendship. 

The  pope,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored 
peace  to  Europe,  gained,  according  to  his  expec- 
tation, a  point  of  great  consequence  to  his  family,  by 
prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of 
Austria,  his  natural  daof  hter,  formerly  the  wife  of 
Alexander  di  Medici,  who  had  been  basely  assas- 
sinated by  Lorenzo  his  nearest  kinsman,  to  his 
grandson  Octavio  Famese,  and  in  consideration 
of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several  honours  and 
territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  the  only  male  heir  of  that  illustrious  house 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and 
though  Lorenzo,  aided  by  the  exiled  republicans  and 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  secretly  encou- 
raged by  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  popu- 
lar form  of  government,  all  their  measures  were 
eventually  broken,  and  the  authority  of  Cosmo  fiUly 
established.  But  though  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  the  additional  honour  of  marrying  the  emperor's 
daughter,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Charles,  se- 
cure already  of  his  attachment,  chose  rather  to  gra- 
tify the  pope  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew. 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis, 
an  event  had  happened  which  abated  in  some  degree 
the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of 
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England.  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enter- 
prising yoong  prince,  having  heard  of  the  emperor's 
intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  shew- 
ing that  he  did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  French  crown, 
and  so  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  military 
exploit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  an  in- 
tention of  leading  them  in  person  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  Irance.  Though  some  unfortunate 
accident  prevented  his  carrying  any  troops  into 
France,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  going  thither 
in  person.  Immediately  upon  his  landing  he  has- 
tened to  Provence,  but  had  been  detained  so  long  in 
his  voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share 
in  the  military  operations,  and  met  the  king  on  hia 
return  after  the  retreat  of  the  imperialists.  But 
Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no 
less  with  his  manners  and  conversation,  that  he 
could  not  refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen,  whom 
he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Henry  ex- 
tremely  to  see  a  prince  of  whom  he  was  immode- 
rately jealous,  form  an  alliance  from  which  he 
derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as 
security.  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency 
oppose  Francis's  bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a 
monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes  the  most 
ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown. 
But  when  James,  upon  the  sudden  death  of  Mag. 
dalen,  demanded  as  his  second  wife  Mary  of  Guise, 
he  warmly  solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and, 
in  order  to  disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in  mar- 
riage  for  himself.  When  Francis  preferred  the 
Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful  and 
malevolent  proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatis- 
faction. The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and 
the  familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigues. 
mortcs,  filled  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as 
if  Francis  had  altogether  renounced  his  friendship 
for  the  sake  of  new  connexions  with  the  emperor. 
Charles,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  o^ 
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the  English  king,  and  watchful  to  ohsenre  all  th« 
shiftings  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  thought  this  « 
favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  negotia* 
tions  with  him,  which  had  been  long  broken  off. 
He  began  with  proposing  several  marriage-treatiet 
to  the  king,  and  by  many  reciprocal  professions  of 
civility  and  esteem,  considerably  abated  the  edge  of 
Henry's  rancour  against  him. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  wars  he  had  been  carrying  on 
for  some  years,  proved,  as  usual,  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
The  pope  had  proposed  a  general  council  to  be  held 
at  Mantua,  but  the  Protestants  continuing  refractory, 
he  transferred  the  place  of  meeting  to  Vicensa,  in  the 
Venetian  territories,  and  appointed  it  to  assemble  on 
the  1st  of  May  in  the  year  1539.  As  neither  the  em. 
peror  nor  the  French  king,  who  had  not  then  come 
to  any  accommodation,  would  permit  their  subjects 
to  repidr  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  the 
day  prefixed ;  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might 
not  become  altogether  contemptible  by  so  ™&ny  in-r 
effectual  efforts  to  convoke  that  assembly,  put  off  the 
meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation. 

But  that  he  n^ght  not  seem  to  have  turned  his 
whole  attention  towards  a  reformation  which  he  was 
not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  neglected  that  which 
was  in  his  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of 
cardinals  and  bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court, 
and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of  removing 
them,  liiis  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance, 
was  carried  on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All 
defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle  hand,  afraid  of 
probing  too  deep  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But 
even  by  this  partial  examination  many  irregularities 
were  detected  and  many  enormities  exposed  to  light, 
whil*^  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  as  most 
ra-opjiT  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied. 
The    9port  and  resolution  of  these  deputies,  though 
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intended  to  be  kept  secret,  were  transmitted  by  somo 
accident  into  Germany,  and  being  immediately  made 
public,  afforded  ample  matter  for  reflection  and 
triumph  to  the  Protestants. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed 
at  first  to  pfess  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme 
of  holding  a  council  in  Italy,  alarmed  the  Protestant 
princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
strengthen  the  confederacy  by  admitting  several  new 
members  who  solicited  thiU  priTilege,  particularly  the 
king  of  Denmark.  Heido,  the  emperor's  vice-chan- 
cellor,  who  during  his  residence  in  Germany  had  ob- 
served all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  that 
union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by  an 
alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire. 
This  league,  £stinguished  by  the  name  of  holy,  was 
merely  <]kfensive  ;  and  though  concluded  by  Heldo 
in  the  emperor's  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  by 
him,  imd  subscribed  by  very  few  princes. 

The  Protestants  took  the  alarm,  but  with  little 
reason,  for  at  an  interview  in  Francfort  with  the 
emperor's  ambassadors,  it  was  agreed  that  all  con- 
cessions in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained 
in  the  pacification  of  Nurembei^,  should  continue  in 
force  for  fifteen  months  ;  that  during  this  period  all 
proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamMr  against  them 
should  be  suspended;  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  by  a  few  divines  of  each  party,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the 
next  diet.  Though  the  emperor,  that  he  might  not 
irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against  the  first 
part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the 
latter  as  an  impious  encroachment  upon  his  preroga- 
tive, never  formally  ratified  this  convention,  it  was 
observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty 
for  which  the  Protestants  contended. 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Francfort, 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  died,  and  lus  death  was  an 
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erent  of  great  advantage  to  tbe  Reformatifm.  Aa 
he  died  without  issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his 
brother  Henry,  whose  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessor 
to  popery.  Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his 
new  dominions,  than,  disregarding  a  clause  in  George's 
will,  dictated  bv  his  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
all  his  territories  to  the  emperor,  and  king  of  the 
Romans,  if  his  brother  should  attempt  to  make  any 
innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  Protestant 
divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic. 
By  their  advice  and  assistance  he  overturned  in  a 
few"  weeks  the  whole  system  of  ancient  rites,  esta- 
blishing the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion, 
with  the  universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
long  wished  for  this  change,  which  the  authority  of 
their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.  This  revo- 
lution delivered  the  Protestants  from  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  having  an  inveterate 
enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their  territories ;  and 
I  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  pos- 

.  sessions  of  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  tneir 

I  cause  extended  in'  one  great  and  almost  unbroken 

line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 
I  Rhine. 

I  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  the 

'  troops  of  Charles,  in  consequence  of  the  non-pay- 

[  ment  of  their  arrears,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

'  But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  their  generals, 

these  insurrections  were  quelled.     The  greater  part 
I  of  the  troops  were  disbanded,  such  a  number  only 

being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for  garrisoning 
the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  the  sea-coasts 
,  from  the  insults  of  the  Turks, 

j  The  citizens  of  Ghent  not  long  after  broke  out 

I  into  open  rebellion  against  the  emperor.     An  event 

I  which  happened  in  3ie  year  1536  gave  occasion  to 

'  this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal  to  that  flourishing 

j  city.     At  that  time  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary, 

!  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  ha\ing  received  orders 
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from  her  brother  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forcu  i 
which  she  could  raise,  she  assembled  the  states  of  th^ 
United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from  them  a  subsidy 
of  1,200,000  florins  to  defray  the  expense  of  that  un- 
dertaking. Of  this  sum  the  county  of  Flanders  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  refused  to  pay  their  quota. 
The  queen,  though  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe 
them,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  duty  by  various 
concessions,  was  at  last  so  much  irritated  by  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  they  adhered  to  their  claim,  that 
she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent  on  whom  she 
could  lay  hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be 
arrested.  But  this  rash  action  made  an  impression 
very  different  from  what  she  expected  on  men  whose 
minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions 
which  indignation  at  oppression  and  zeal  for  liberty 
inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of  their 
friends  and  companions  than  irritated  at  the  gover- 
ness, they  openly  despised  her  authority,  and  sent 
deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  conjuring 
them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture, 
but  to  concur  with  them  in  vindicating  its  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  woman,  who  either 
did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities. 
All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering 
into  any  confederacy  against  the  governess:  they 
joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put  off  the 
term  for  payment  of  tne  tax  so  long,  that  they  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  send  some  of  their  number 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their  title  to  exemption 
before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some 
difficulty.  But  Charles  received  their  commissioners 
with  a  haughtiness  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed 
from  their  ancient  princes,  and  enjoining  them  to  yield 
the  same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of 
heir  claim  to  the  council  of  Malines.  This  court, 
which  is  properly  a  standing  committee  of  the  parlia- 
ment or  states  of  the  country,  and  which  possesses  the 
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lupremejiirisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  cri- 
minal, pronounced  tbe  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
to  be  ill-fotthded,  and  appointed  them  forthwith  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as 
notoriously  unjust,  and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing 
their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which  was 
bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to 
aims  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  drove  such  of  the  no- 
bility as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  city ;  secured 
several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  one  of  them  to 
the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or 
destroyed  the  record  that  contained  a  ratification  of 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  taxes  which  they 
pleaded ;  diose  a  council,  to  which  they  committed 
the  direction  of  their  afiairs;  gave  orders  for  re- 
pairing and  adding  to  their  fortifications;  and  open- 
ly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign.  Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to 
support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  under- 
take, and  desirous  of  securing  a  protector  against  the 
formidable  forces  by  which  they  might  expect  soon 
to  be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to 
Francis,  offering  not  only  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign,  and  to  put  him  in  immediate  posses- 
sion of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces 
in  recovering  those  provinces  in  the  Netherlands 
which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  had  been  so  lately  reimited  to  it  by  the 
decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  This  unexpected 
proposition,  coming  from  persons  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  penormed  instantly  one  part  of  what 
they  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  effectu- 
ally towards  the  execution  of  the  whole,  opened 
great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's  am- 
bition. Several  consi(ferations,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vented him  from  laying  hold  of  this  opportunity,  the 
most  favourable  in  appearance  which  nad  ever  pre- 
sented itself,  of  extending  his  own  dominions  or  dis- 
tressing the  emperor.    He  consequently  rejected  the 
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propositions  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  dismissed  their 
deputies  with  a  harsh  answer,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  by  a  farther  refinement  in  generosity,  commu- 
nicated to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  with 
the  malcontents,  and  all  that  he  knew  of  their 
schemes  and  intentions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  determined 
to  go  in  person  to  the  Netherlands,  and  having  pro- 
mi^  Francis  that  he  would  soon  settle  the  affair  of 
the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction,  readily  obtained  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  territories.  He  set  out, 
notwithstanding  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  his  Spa- 
nish subjects,  with  a  small  but  splendid  train  of  about 
a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  d»iphin  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency. 
The  two  princes  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  to  re- 
main there  as  hostages  for  tne  emperor's  safety ;  but 
this  he  rejected,  declaring  that  he  relied  with  implicit 
confidence  on  the  king's  honour,  and  had  never  de- 
manded nor  would  accept  of  any  other  pledge  for  his 
security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
the  greatest  possible  magnificence  was  displayed ;  the 
magistrates  presented  him  the  keys  of  the  gates ;  the 
prison  doors  were  set  open ;  and  by  the  royal  honours 
paid  to  him,  he  appeared  more  like  the  sovereign  of 
the  country  than  a  foreign  prince.  The  king  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet  him;  their 
interview  was  distinguished  by  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded 
together  towards  Paris,  and  presented  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  citv  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
rival  monarchs  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid 
waste  Europe  during  twenty  years,  making  their  so- 
lemn entry  together  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  con- 
fidential harmony,  as  if  they  luid  forgotten  for  ever 
past  injuries,  and  would  not  revive  hostilities  for  the 
future. 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but  amidst 
the  perpetual  caresses  of  the  French  court,  and  the 

E  E 
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various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or  to  do 
him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to 
continue  his  journey,  arising  as  much  from  an  appre- 
hension of  danger,  which  constantly  haunted  him,  as 
from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  m  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territo- 
ries, the  French  ambassadors  demanded  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  had  promised  concerning  the 
mvestiture  of  Milan ;  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible 

Eetext  that  his  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed 
the  consultations  necessary  towards  suppressing 
e  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some 
time.  But  in  order  to  ])revent  Francis  from  suspect- 
ing his  sincerity,  he  still  continued  to  talk  of  his 
resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the  same 
strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to 
the  king  much  to  the  same  purpose,  though  in  general 
terms  and  with  equivocal  expressions,  which  he 
might  afterwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  plea- 
sure. 

^  Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  dtizens  of  Ghent,  des- 
titute of  leaders  capable  either  of  directing  their 
councils  or  conducting  their  troops ;  abandoned  by 
the  French  king,  and  unsupported  by  their  country- 
men, were  unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign, 
who  was  ready  to  advance  against  them  with  one 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Nether, 
lands,  with  another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a 
third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain  by  sea.  The 
near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sen- 
sible of  their  own  foUy,  that  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  mercy,  and  offering 
to  set  open  their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles, 
without  vouchsafing  them  any  other  answer  than  that 
he  would  appear  among  them  as  their  sovereign, 
with  the  sceptre  and  sword  in  his  hand,  began  aia 
march  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Though  he  chose 
to  enter  the  city  on  the  24th  of  February,  his  biith- 
day,  he  was  touched  with  nothing  of  that  tenderness 
or  indulgence  which  was  nataral  towards  the  place 
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of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  put  to  death ;  a  greater  number  was  sent  into 
banishment ;  the  city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of 
government  was  abolished;  the  nomination  of  its 
magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in  the  emperor 
and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  po* 
litical  administration  was  prescribed ;  and  in  order 
to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens^  orders 
were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  which,  a  fine  of  150,000  florins  was 
imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual 
tax  of  6000  florins  for  the  support  of  the  garrison. 
By  these  rigorous  proceedings  Charles  not  only 
punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  ex- 
ample  of  severity  before  his  other  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges,  partly 
the  effect,  partly  the  cause,  of  their  extensive  com- 
merce, circumscribed  the  prerogative  of  their  sove- 
reign within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  often  stood  in 
the  way  of  measures  which  he  wished  to  undertake, 
or  fettered  and  retarded  him  in  his  operations. 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established 
his  authority  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  being  now 
nhder  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene  of 
falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long 
amused  Francis,  began  ^pradually  to  throw  aside  the 
veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  Milanese,  and  at  last  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  give  up  a  territory  of  such  value,  or  volun- 
tarily to  make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strenfftii 
of  an  enemy  by  diminishing  his  own  power.  lie 
denied  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action  so  foolish, 
and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interest. 

But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been 
related  may  appear,  the  year  1540  is  rendered  still 
more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  a  body  whose  influence  }m  ecclesiastical  as 
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well  as  ciyil  affiun  hath  been  so  considerable,  that 
an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and  government 
justly  merits  a  place  in  history.  The  Jesuits  as  well 
8S  the  other  mimastic  orders  are  indebted  for  the 
existence  of  their  order  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
founder,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Ignatio  Loyola 
was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagances  in  sen- 
timent  and  conduct  no  less  incompatible  with  the 
maxims  of  sober  reason  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  true  religion.  The  wfld  adventures  and  visionary 
schemes  in  wluch  his  enthusiasm  engaged  him  equal 
any  thing  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
saints,  but  are  unworthy  of  notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the 
love  of  power  and  distinction,  m>m  which  such  pre- 
tenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt,  Loyola 
was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  religious 
order.  The  plan  which  he  formed  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  laws  was  suggested,  as  he  gave  out,  and  as 
his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  Heaven.  But  notwithstanding  this  high  preten- 
sion, his  design  met  at  first  with  violent  opposition. 
The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  institution, 
referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinals. 
They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  unneces^ 
sary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refused  to  grant 
his  approbation  of  it.  At  Iftt  Loyola  remov^  all 
his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  besides  three 
vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obe- 
dience, which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regu- 
lars,  the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to 
go  whitherioever  he  should  command  for  the  service 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from 
the  holy  see  for  their  support.  At  a  time  when  the 
papal  authority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the 
revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the  Romish  church ; 
at  a  time  when  every  part  of  the  popish  system  was 
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attacked  ^th  so  much  violence  and  success,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  body  of  men  thus  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  set  in 
opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Paul  instantly  perceiving  this, 
confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  bull ; 
granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  of 
the  society ;  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first 
general  of  the  order.  The  event  hath  fully  justified 
Paul's  discernment,  in  expecting  such  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institu- 
tion. In  less  than  half  a  century  the  society  ob- 
tained establishments  in  every  country  that  adhered 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  its  power  and 
wealth  increased  amazingly;  the  number  of  its 
members  became  great ;  ueir  character  as  well  as 
accomplishments  were  still  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits 
were  celebrated  by  the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  faith,  as  the  most  able  and 
enterprising  order  in  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  per- 
fected  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals 
who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  -far  superior  to  their 
master  in  abilities  and  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic 
orders  is  to  separate  men  from  the  world,  and  from 
any  concern  in  its  affairs ;  but  on  the  contrary,  tho 
Jesuits  are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed 
for  actiqn.  The  other  orders  are  to  be  regarded  as 
voluntary  associations,  in  which  whatever  wects  the 
whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of 
all  its  members.  But  Lioyola  appointed  that  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  purely  monarch- 
ical. A  general  chosen  for  life  by  deputies  from  the 
several  provinces,  possessed  power  that  was  supreme 
and  independent,  eztendmff  to  every  person  and  to 
every  case.  .There  is  not  m  tiie  annals  of  mankind 
any  example  of  such  a  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent. 
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but  over  men  dispersed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting 
the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of  course, 
in  many  active  functions.  FVom  their  first  institution 
the^  considered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  pe- 
cuhar  province  ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides 
and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to 
instruct  the  people ;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to 
convert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  tka 
institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  objects, 
procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons. 
The  governors  of  the  society  had  the  address  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  its  favour, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence 
of  its  members  increased  wonderfully.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had 
obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of 
youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They 
had  become  the  confessors  of  almost  all  its  monarchs. 
a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign,  but 
under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to  that  of  minis- 
ter. They  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every 
person  of  rank  or  power.  They  possessed  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions 
for  its  authority.  The  advantages  which  an  active 
and  enterprising  body  of  men  might  derive  from  all 
these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the 
minds  of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an 
ascendant  over  them  in  their  advanced  years.  They 
possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the 
most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled 
in  all  affairs.  They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and 
revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of  the  exten- 
sive intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate 
the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect 
discernment,  and  by  means  of  his  absoluto  poweri 
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could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
effect. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order  its  wealth 
continued  to  increase.  Various  expedients  were 
devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in 
every  Catholic  country ;  and  by  the  number  as  well 
as  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  moveable  or  real,  it 
vied  with  the  most  opulent  of  monastic  fraternities. 
Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  common  to  all  the 
regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promot- 
ing the  success  of  their  missions  and  of  facilitating 
the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtained  a 
special  licence  from  the  court  of  Rome,  to  trade 
with  the  nations  which  they  laboured  to  convert. 
In  consequence  of  this  they  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  in  which,  they  vended  their  com- 
modities. Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imi- 
tated  the  example  of  other  commercial  societies, 
and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired 
possession,  accordingly,  of  a  large  and  fertile  pro- 
vince in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  and 
reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some  hundred  thousand 
subjects. 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of 
power  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  with  his 
usual  sagacity  discerned  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.  The  sub- 
8e(]^uent  history  of  this  mighty  body,  the  causes 
which  occasioned  its  ruin,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances  and  effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  though  objects 
extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
observer  of  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  this  history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in 
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the  Low  Countries  than  he  was  obliged  to  turn  Lis 
attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  Protein 
tants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  confer, 
ence  between  a  select  number  of  tlie  divines  of  each 
party  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  convention  at 
Francfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt 
to  examine  into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide 
concerning  them,  as  derogatory  to  his  right  of  being 
the  supreme  judge  in  controversy ;  and  being  con. 
vinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  inef. 
fectual  by  determining  nothing,  or  prove  dangerous 
by  determining  too  much,  he  employed  ever^  art  to 
prevent  it.  Tlie  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to 
cpratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to  his  remonstrances. 
In  a  diet  held  at  Huguenaw,  matters  were  ripened 
for  the  conference,  in  another  diet  assembled  at 
Worms,  the  conference  was  begun,  Melancthon  on 
the  one  side,  and  Eckius  on  me  other,  sustaining 
the  principal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had 
made  some  progress,  though  without  concluding 
any  thinf,  it  was  suspended  by  the  emperor's  com. 
mand,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater  so- 
lemnity  in  his  own  presence  in  a  diet  summoned  to 
meet  at  Ratisbon.  This  assembly  was  opened  with 
great  pomp,  and  with  a  general  expectation  that  its 
proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  decisive.  By  the 
consent  of  both  parties  the  emj^ror  was  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  should 
manage  ^e  conference,  which  it  was  agreed  should 
be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation, 
but  as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the 
articles  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  contro. 
▼ersies.  He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Pflug 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer, 
and  Pistorius  on  that  of  the  Protestants:  all  men 
of  distinguished  reputation  among  their  own  ad- 
herents, and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  mode- 
ration  as  well  as  desirous  of  peace.  As  they  were 
about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  emperor  put 
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into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a 
learned  diyine  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  such 
extraordinary  perspicuity  and  temper,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the 
two  contending  parties. 

As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself,  as  well  as  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make 
concessions  and  even  alterations  with  regard  to 
speculative  opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing 
to  the  people  that  either  strikes  their  imagination  or 
affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommodation 
about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined 
the  great  article  concerning  justification  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.  But  when  they  proceeded  to 
points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  see  were  concerned,  or  to  the  rites  and 
forms  of  external  worship,  where  every  change  that 
could  be,  made  must  be  public  and  draw  the  observa- 
tion  of  the  people,  there  the  Catholics  were  altoge- 
ther intractable ;  nor  could  the  church  either  with 
safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient  institutions. 
All  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope, 
the  authority  of  councils,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  many  other 
particulars,  did  not  in  their  nature  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that,  after  labouring  long  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  with  respect  to  these,  the 
emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  Being 
impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  a  majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of 
the  following  recess :  *  That  the  articles  concern- 
ing which  the  divines  had  agreed  in  the  confer- 
ence should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  ob- 
served inviolably  by  all ;  that  the  other  articles  about 
which  they  had  differed  should  be  referred  to 
the  determination  of  a  general  council,  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of 
Germany;  and  if  it  should  prove  impracticable, 
likewise,  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  general  diet 
F  T 
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of  the  empire  should  be  called  within  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judgment  upon 
the  nhole  controversy ;  that  the  emperor  should  use 
«U  his  interest  and  authority  with  the  pope,  to  pro- 
cure the  meeting  either  of  a  general  council  or 
synod ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations  should 
he  attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed  to 
gain  proselytes,  and  neither  the  revenues  of  the 
church  nor  the  rights  of  monasteries  should  be  in- 
vaded.' 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the 
recess  in  which  they  terminated,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  pope.  The  Protestants  were  no  less  dissatis- 
fied with  a  recess  that  considerably  abridged  the 
liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  they 
murmured  loudly  against  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to 
leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  empire,  granted 
them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  terms, 
exempting  them  from  whatever  they  thought  oppres- 
sive or  injurious  in  the  recess,  and  ascertainmg  to 
them  the  full  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed. 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear, 
the  situation  of  the  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant  them.  He  fore- 
saw a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable 
but  near  at  hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause 
of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  Protestants  as  might  force 
them,  m  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom  at  present  they  were  mtich 
alienated.  .  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in 
Hungary  was  a  more  powerSil  and  urgent  motive  to 
that  moderation  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great 
revolution  had  happened  in  that  kingdom:  John 
Zapol  Scsepus  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his  mighty 
protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great 
part  of  the  coimtry,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious 
possession  of  the  rest.  But  being  a  prince  of  pacific 
qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or  of 
his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians,  to  recover  what 
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they  had  lost,  greatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity on  these  occasions  of  calling  in  the  Torks, 
whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather 
than  auxiliaries,  was  har^  less  mortifying.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  tflse  distresses,  as  well  as 
to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  cultivating  the  arts 
,  and  enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he 
secretly  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  competitor, 
on  this  condition : — That  Ferdinand  should  acknow- 
ledge him  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  leave  him,  during 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  now  in  his  power ;  but  that  upon  his  demise 
the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  devolve  upon 
Ferdinand.  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and 
was  then  far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract seemed  very  favourable  to  Ferdinand.  But 
soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous 
to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne, 
prevailed  on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  celilMU^ 
hj  marryinff  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sigismond, 
kmg  of  Poland^  John  had  the  satisfaction  before 
his  death,  which  happened  within  less  than  a  year 
after  his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  inherit  his 
kingdom.  To  him,  without  re^^arding  his  treaty 
wiu  Ferdinand,  he  bequeathed  his  crown ;  appoint- 
ing the  queen  and  Geoi^e  Mardnuzo,  bishop  of 
^^ffadin,  guardians  of  his  son  and  regents  or  the 
kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians 
immediately  acknowledged  the  voung  prince  as  king, 
to  whom,  m  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  mo- 
narchy, they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen. 

Ferdinand,  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  unex- 
pected event,  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  being  opposed  by  Soljrman,  was  un- 
snccessfid;  and  ue  sultan,  weary  of  so  many 
expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  of  do- 
minions whicn  were  not  his  own,  by  an  ungenerous 
line  of  conduct  managed  to  annex  Hungary  to  his 
own  dommions.  Solyman,  moreover,  declared,  that 
he  would  not  suspend  the  operations  of  war  unless 
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Ferdinand  instantly  evacuated  all  the  towns  which 
he  still  held  in  Hungary,  and  consented  to  tiie  impo* 
sition  of  a  tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reim- 
burse  the  sums  which  ^^presumptuous  invasion  of 
Hungary  had  obliged  t"Ottoman  Porte  to  expend 
in  defence  of  that  kingdom. 

In  this  state  were  the  affiurs  of  Hungary.  As 
the  unfortunate  events,  there  had  either  happened 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  or 
were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger 
of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  i^e  Ger- 
mans  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready  to  break 
into  the  empire,  and  perceived  that  he  could  not 
expect  any  vigorous  assistance,  either  towards  the 
recovery  of  Hungary  or  the  defence  of  the  Austrian 
frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  Protest- 
ants. By  the  concessions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned he  gained  this  point,  and  such  liberal  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  money  were  voted  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  left  him  under 
little  anxiety  about  the  security  of  Grermany  during 
the  next  camuaigpi. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet  the 
emperor  set  out  for  Italy.  As  he  passed  through 
Lucca  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the  pope ;  but 
nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper 
method  of  composing  the  religious  disputes  in  Ger- 
many,  between  two  princes  whose  views  and  in- 
terests with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this 
juncture  so  opposite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to 
remove  the  causes  of  discord  between  Charles  and 
Frauds,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities 
which  threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open 
hostility,  were  not  more  successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at 
that  time,  on  the  great  enterprise  which  he  had  con- 
certed against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with  little 
attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and 
hastened  to  join  his  army  and  fleet 

Algiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence 
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on  the  Turkish .  empire  to  which  Barbarossa  had 
subjected  it.  Ever  since  he,  as  captun  basha,  com- 
manded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  go- 
verned by  Hascen  Aga,  ajrenegado  eunudi,  who, 
by  passing  through  every  station  in  the  corsair's 
service,  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that 
he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which  rec^uired  a 
man  of  tried  and  darinc  courage.  Hascen,  m  order 
to  shew  how  well  he  deserved  that  dignity,  carried 
on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the  Christian 
states  with  amazing  activity,  and  outdid,  if  possible, 
Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  inter, 
rupted  by  his  cruisers,  and  such  frequent  alarms 
given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distances, 
and  of  keeping  guards  constantly  on  foot,  in  order 
to  descry  the  approach  of  his  squadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.  Of 
this  the  emperor  had  received  repeated  and  cla- 
morous complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented  it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his 
power,  and  becoming  his  humanity,  to  reduce  Al- 
giers, which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  freebooters ;  and  to 
exterminate  tnat  lawless  race,  the  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  by  theii 
entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  Charles,  before  he  left  Madrid 
m  his  wa^  to  the  Low  Countries,  had  issued  orders 
both  in*  Spain  and  Italy  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army 
for  this  purpose.  He  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope, 
who  advised,  or  to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured,  him 
not  to  expose  his  whole  armament  to  almost  unavoid- 
able destruction  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dan- 
gerous coast  of  Alffiers  at  such  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  and  ^en  the  autiminal  winds  were  so 
violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria's  galleys 
Rt  Porto- Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon 
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found  that  this  experienced  sailor  had  not  judged 
wrong  concerning  the  element  with  which  he  was  so 
well  acquainted ;  for  such  a  storm  arose  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficuUy  and  danger  he  reached 
Sardinia,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  The 
force  which  he  had  collected  consisted  of  20,000 
foot  and  2,000  horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Ger- 
mans, mostly  veterans,  together  with  3,000  volun- 
teers, the  flower  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  nobility, 
fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attending 
him  in  his  favourite  expedition,  and  eager  to  share 
in  the  glory  which  thev  believed  he  was  going  to 
reap ;  to  these  were  added  1,000  soldiers  sent  from 
Malta  by  the  order  of  St  John,  led  by  100  of  its 
most  gallant  knights. 

The  voyage  from  Majorca  to  the  Afincan  coast 
was  not  less  tedious  or  full  of  hazard  than  that 
Which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  the  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  vehemence  of 
the  winds  would  not  permit  the  troops  to  disembark. 
But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, landed  them  without  opposition  not  far  from 
Algiers,  and  immediately  advanced  towards  the 
town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army  Hascen  had 
only  800  Turks  and  5,000  Moors,  partly  natives  of 
Africa  and  partly  refugees  from  Granada. 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  him- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger  from  the  enemy, 
he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful  cala^ 
mity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and 
human  efforts  avail  nothing.  On  the  second  day  after 
his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for  anything  but 
to  disperse  some  light-armed  Arabs  who  molested 
his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather 
and  the  heavens  to  appear  with  a  fierce  and  threaten- 
ing aspect.  Towards  evening  rain  began  to  fall, 
accompanied  with  violent  wind ;  and  the  rage  of  the 
tempest  increasing  during  the  night,  the  soldiers, 
who  had  brought  nothing  ashore  but  their  arms,  re- 
mained exposed  to  all  its  fury  without  tents  or  shel- 
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ter,  or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so 
wet  that  they  could  not  lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp, 
being  in  a  low  situation,  was  overflowed  with  water, 
and  they  sunk  at  ever^  step  to  the  ancles  in  mud, 
while  the  wind  blew  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  to 
prevent  their  falling,  they  were  obliged  to  thrust 
their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  them, 
selves  by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too 
vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  such  distress 
to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  morning 
he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened 
from  the  storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and 
vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians  who  were  stationed 
nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at 
the  post  behmd  them  discovered  greater  courage; 
but  as  the  rain  had  extinguished  their  matches  and 
wet  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and 
having  scarcely  strength  to  handle  their  other  arms, 
they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion.  Almost  the 
whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was 
obliged  to  advance  before  the  enemy  could  be  re- 
pulsed, who,  after  spreading  such  general  consterna- 
tion, and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  re- 
tired at  last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and 
danger  were  quioLly  obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful 
as  well  as  affecting  spectacle.  &  was  now  broad 
day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence, 
and  the  sea  appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of 
which  that  destructive  element  is  capable ;  all  the 
ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven 
from  their  anchors,  some  dashing  against  each  other, 
some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced  ashore, 
and  not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than 
an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  140  transports  with 
8,000  men,  perished ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews 
as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea,  were  murdered  with- 
out mercy  by  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
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land.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  anguish  and  as 
tonisbment  beholding  this  fatal  erent,  which  at  once 
blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success^  and  buried  in  the 
depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as  well 
for  annoying  the  enemy  as  for  subsisting  his  own 
troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  aSbrd  them 
any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sending  some 
troops  to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  dehvering 
a  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  ashore  from 
the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  som« 
hopes  that  as  many  ships  might  escape  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perishing  by  famine, 
and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these 
were  only  hopes :  the  approach,  of  evening  covered 
the  sea  with  darkness ;  and  it  being  impossible  for 
the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had  outlived 
the  storm,  to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  compa- 
nions who  were  ashore,  they  remained  during  the 
night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  uncertainly. 
Next  day  a  boat  despatched  by  Doria  made  shm 
to  reach  land,  with  information,  that  having  wea- 
thered out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fifty  years* 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  he'had  never  seen  any  equal 
in  fierceness  and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  bear  awav  with  his  shattered  ships  to  Cape  Meta- 
fuz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  skr 
was  still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with 
all  speed  to  that  place,  where  the  troops  could  re- 
embark  with  greater  ease. 

Metafuz  was  at  least  three  days*  march  from  his  pre- 
sent camp ;  all  the  provisions  which  he  had  brought 
ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed;  his 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for 
such  a  march,  even  in  a  friendly  country ;  and  being 
dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships,  which  victory 
itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  undergo  new  toils.  But  the 
situation  of  the  army  was  suoi  as  allowed  not  one 
moment  for  deliberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least 
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doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  in- 
stantly  to  march,  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  fee- 
ble, being  placed  in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed  most 
vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear.  Then 
the  sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  began  to 
appear  more  manifestly  than  ever,  and  new  calamitieg 
were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had  already  en- 
dured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their 
arms ; 'Others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way 
through  deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  sunk 
down  and  died ;  many  perished  by  famine ;  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries, 
or  the  flesh  of  horses,  killed  by  the  emperor's  order, 
and  distributed  among  the  several  battalions ;  many 
were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swoln  so  much 
by  the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passing  them  they 
waded  up  to  the  chin  ;  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  greatest  part  of  their  retreat, 
alarmed,  harassed,  and  annoyed  them  night  and  day. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafuz ;  and  the  weather 
being  now  so  calm  as  to  restore  their  communication 
with  the  fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities  the  em- 
peror  appeared  conspicuous  for  firmness  and  con- 
stancy of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity, 
and  compassion.  He  endured  as  great  hardships 
as  the  meanest  soldier;  he  exposed  his  own  person 
wherever  danger  threatened;  he  encouraged  the 
desponding,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  ani- 
mated  all  by  his  words  and  example.  When  the 
army  embarked  he  was  among  the  last  who  left  the 
shore,  although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great 
distance,  ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.  By  these  virtues 
Charles  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his  obstinacy 
and  presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal 
to  his  subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate 
enterprise  did  not  end  here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the 
forces  got  on  board  than  a  new  storm  arising,  though 
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less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and 
obliged  them,  separately,  to  make  towards  such  ports 
in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first  reach;  thus 
spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  agg^vation  and  horror  which  their 
imagination,  still  under  the  influence  of  fear,  sug- 
gested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great 
dangers,  and  being  forced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to 
remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  in 
a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  returned  from  his  former  expedition  against 
the  infidels. 
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Thx  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his 
unfortunate  enterprise  against  Algiers  were  great ; 
and  the  account  of  these,  which  au^ented  in  pro- 
portion as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
scene  of  his  disasters,  encouraged  Francis  to  begin 
hostilities,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  re- 
solved. A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of  one 
of  the  imperial  generals  furnished  him  with  a  reason 
to  justify  his  taking  arms.    The  marquis  del  Guasto, 

S>vemor  of  the  Milanese,  had  empWed  some  sol- 
era belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso,  the  French  king's  am- 
bassadors at  the  Porte  and  Venice,  as  they  sailed 
down  the  Po,  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  who 
murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and 
seized  their  papers.  Francis  sent  an  ambassadoi  to 
the  emperor  to  demand  suitable  reparation  for  an 
indiffni^  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  or 
pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure:  and 
when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to  set  out  on 
his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off 
with  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts 
in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousnera  of  the  injury 
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the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied 
Cor  redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disre- 
garding  this  just  request. 

Francis  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.  One  to 
act  in  Luxembourg  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Lonnine,  as  his  instruc- 
tor m  the  art  of  war ;  another,  commanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain  ;  a 
third,  led  by  Van  Rossem  the  marshal  of  Gueldres, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Gleves,  had 
Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations ;  a 
fourth,  of  which  the  di^e  of  Vendome  was  general, 
hovered  on  the  borders  of  Flanders  ;  the  last,  con- 
sisting of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmonl^  was 
destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut.  The  datiphin 
and  his  brother  were  appointed  to  command  wnere 
the  chief  exertions  were  intended  and  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  reaped;  the  army  of  the  formei 
amounted  to  40,000,  that  of  the  latter  to  30,000 
men. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the 
campaign  much  about  the  same  time ;  the  former 
laying  siege  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  Rousillon, 
and  &e  latter  entering  Luxembourg.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  pushed  his  operations  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  success,  one  town  falling  after  another^ 
until  no  place  in  that  lai^e  duchy  remained  in  the 
emperor's  hands  but  Thionville.  Nor  could  he  have 
failed  of  overrunning  the  adjacent  provinces  with  the 
same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped  short  in 
this  career  of  victory.  But  a  report  prevailing  that 
the  emperor  had  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in 
order  to  save  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden  the  duke, 
prompted  by  ^outhral  ardour,  or  moved,  perhaps,  by 
lealousy  of  his  bcother,  whom  he  both  envied  and 
hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and  hastened 
towards  Rousillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the 
glory  of  the  victory.  On  his  departure  some  of  his 
troops  were  disbanded,  others  deserted  their  colours, 
and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  bad 
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taken,  remained  inactive.  Perpignan,  though  poorly 
fortified  and  briskly  attacked,  having  been  largely 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the 
vigilance  of  Doria,  was  defended  so  long  and  so 
Vigorously  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  persevering 
o^tioacy  of  whose«temper  fitted  him  admirably  for 
such  a  service,  that  at  last  the  FVench,  after  a  sic^o 
of  three  months,  wasted  by  diseases,  repulsed  in 
several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success,  relin- 
quished the  undertaking  and  retired  into  their  own 
<M>untry.  Thus  all  Francis's  mighty  preparations, 
either  from  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct  or 
from  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival, 
produced  no  effects  which  bore  any  proportion  to 
his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified,  in 
any  degree,  his  own  hopes,  or  answered  the  ex- 
pectation of  Europe.  The  only  solid  advantage 
of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  o^a  few  towns 
in  Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained  rather  by  strata- 
gem and  address  than  by  force  of  arms. 

The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considera- 
bly  exhausted  by  such  great  but  indecisive  efforts, 
discovering  no  abatement  of  their  mutual  animosity, 
employed  all  their  attention,  tried  every  expedient, 
and  turned  themselves  towards  every  quarter,  in 
order  to  acquire  new  allies,  together  with  such  a 
reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the 
superiority  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles, 
takinff  advantage  of  the  terror  and  resentment  of  tho 
Spaniards  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their  country, 
prevailed  on  the  cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to 
grant  him  subsidies  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than 
usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed  a  large  sum 
from  John,  king  of  Portugal,  and,  by  way  of  security 
for  his  repayment,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Mo- 
lucca Isles  m  the  East  Indies,  with  the  gainful  com- 
merce of  precious  spicQS  which  that  sequestered 
comer  of  the  globe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  Philip  his  only 
ton,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary,  aaughter  oi 
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that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opu- 
lent prince  in  Europe,  gave  a  large  dower;  and 
having  likewise  persuaded  the  cortes  of  Aragon  and 
Valentia  to  recognise  Philip  as  the  heir  of  these 
crowns,  he  obtained  from  them  the  donative  usual 
on  such  occasions.  These  extraordinary  supplies 
enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  forces  in 
Spain,  that  he  could  detach  a  great  body  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  yet  reserve  as  many  as  were 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  com- 
mitted the  government  of  it  tb  his  son,  he  sailed  for 
Italy,  in  his  way  to  Germany. 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his 
whole  attention  towards  raising  the  sums  necessary 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not  been 
negligent  of  objects  more  distant  though  uo  less 
important,  and  had  concluded  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Henry  VIIL,  from  which  he 
derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantage  than  from 
all  his  other  preparations.  Several  slight  circum- 
stances had  begun  to  alienate  the  affections  of  that 
monarch  from  Francis,  with  whom  he  had  been  for 
some  time  in  close  alliance,  and  new  incidents  of 
greater  moment  had  occurred  to  increase  his  disgust 
and  animosity.  Heniy,  desirous  of  establishing  an 
uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  British  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  his  own  opi- 
nions, had  formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  his  nephew 
the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy, 
and  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation  which 
he  had  introduced  into  England.  This  measure  he 
pursued  with  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity, 
making  such  advantageous  offers  to  James,  whom  ne 
considered  as  not  over-scrupulously  attached  to  any 
religious  tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success. 
His  propositions  were  accordingly  received  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  flattered  himself  with  having 
gained  his  point.  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics, 
foreseeing  how  fatal  the  union  of  their  sovereign 
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with  England  must  prove  both  to  their  own  power 
and  to  the  established  system  of  religion,  and  the 
partisans  of  France,  no  less  convinced  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown  upon  the 
public  councils  of  Scotland,  combined  together,  and 
by  their  insinuations  defeated  Henry*8  scheme  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to  have  taken 
effect.  Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the 
FVench  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 
he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  sub. 
due  the  kingdom,  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  its  king.  At  the  same  time  his  resentment 
against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with 
the  emperor,  an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now 
as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other  could  be  to  offer 
*t.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  his  negotiations  with  Charles, 
James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Mary,  his  only 
daughter,  an  infant  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this 
event  Henry  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  and  abandoning  ail  thoughts  of 
conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advantage- 
ous as  well  as  more  practicable,  an  umon  with  that 
kingdom  by  a  marriage  between  Edward  his  only 
son  and  the  young  queen.  But  here,  too,  he  appre- 
hended a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  French  fac- 
tion in  Scotland,  which  began  to  bestir  itself  in 
order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The  necessity  of 
crushing  this  party  among  the  Scots,  and  of  pre- 
venting Francis  from  furnishing  them  any  effectual 
aid,  confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of  breaking  with 
France,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  finishing  hand 
to  the  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  redoubled  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  might  counter- 
balance the  great  accession  of  strength  which  the 
emperor  would  receive  by  his  alliance  with  England. 
In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two  ambassadors 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his 
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envoy,  first  fco  Venice  and  then  to  Constantinople, 
Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain 
Df  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this 
Important  station.  Hastening  to  Constantinople, 
without  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ez- 
bosed,  he  urged  his  master's  demands  with  suck 
Eoldness,  and  availed  himself  of  every  circumstance 
with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed  all  the 
sultan's  difficulties,  and  at  last  obtained  orders  for 
Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  to 
regulate  all  his  operations  by  the  directions  of  the 
French  lunf . 

^  Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose 
him,  I^ancis  took  the  neld  in  the  Low  Countries, 
against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of  the  war. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of 
Hainault,  and  ordered  it  to  bo  fortified  with  great  care. 
Turning  from  thence  to  the  right,  he  entered  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  found  it  in  the  same  de- 
fenceless state  as  in  the  former  year.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn  together 
an  army  competed  of  aU  the  different  nations  subject 
to  his  government,  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  had  vowed  to  inflict  exemplary 
vengeance.  Unable  with  his  feeble  army  to  face  the 
emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  44,000  men, 
he  retired  at  his  i^proach ;  and  the  imperialists  being 
at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediately  invested 
Duren.  That  town,  though  gallantly  defended,  was 
taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This 
dreadful  example  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the 
country  with  such  general  terror,  that  all  the  other 
towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistance,  sent 
their  keys  to  the  emperor;  and  before  a  body  of 
French  detached  to  his  assistance  could  come  up,  the 
duke  himself  was  obliged  to  make  his  submission  to 
Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  admitted 
into  the  imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with 
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eight  of  bis  principal  subjects,  and  implored  merc^. 
lae  emperor  allowed  him  to  remain  in  that  ignomi- 
nious posture,  and  eyeing  bim  with  a  haughty  and 
severe  look,  without  deigning  to  answer  a  single 
word,  remitted  him  to  his  ministers.  The  conditions, 
however,  which  they  prescribed  were  not  so  rigorous 
as  he  had  reason  to  have  expected  after  such  a  re- 
ception. He  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  France  and  Denmark ;  to  resign  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  duchy  of  Gueldres ;  to  enter  mto 
perpetual  amity  with  the  emperor  and  king  of  the 
Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all  his  hereditary 
dominions  were  restored  except  two  towns,  which 
the  emperor  kei)t  as  pledges  of  the  duke*8  fidelity 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  and  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  reconcilement,  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

Having  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves,  detached  one  of  his  allies  from  Francis, 
and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay  conti- 
guous to  them,  Charles  advanced  towards  Hainault» 
and  laid  siege  to  Landrecy.  There,  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  alliance  with  Henry,  he  was  joined  by  6000 
English  under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  veteran  troops  commanded  by  De  la 
Lande  and  Dessi,  two  officers  of  reputation,  made  a 
vigorous  resistance.  Francis  approached  with  all 
his  forces  to  relieve  that  place ;  Charles  covered  the 
siege ;  both  were  determined  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest, 
which  had  continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a 
battle  between  two  great  armies,  led  by  their  respec- 
tive monarchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which 
separated  their  two  camps  was  such  as  put  the  disad- 
vantage manifestly  on  his  side  who  should  venture 
to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that  risk. 
Amidst  a  variety  of  movements,  in  order  to  draw  the 
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enemy  into  the  snare  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Fran- 
cis, with  admirable  conduct  and  equal  good  fortune, 
threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  convoy 
of  provisions,  into  the  town;  so  that  the  emperor, 
despairing  of  success,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  army  from  being  entirely 
rained  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments to  the  French  kinf  with  great  punctiuility. 
He  himself  marched  into  Hungary  with  a  numerous 
army;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no 
great  effort  to  save  a  country  which  Charles,  by 
employing  his  own  force  against  Francis,  seemed 
willing  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
body  of  troops  to  oppose  his  prc^ess.  He  besieged, 
one  after  another,  Quinque  Ecclesiae,  Alba,  and 
Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.  The 
first  was  taken  bv  storm ;  the  other  two  surrendered ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small  comer  excepted, 
was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.  About  the 
same  time  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  110 
galleys,  and  coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria, 
made  a  descent  at  lueggio,  which  he  plundered  and 
burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens 
of  Rome,  ignorant  of  his  destination,  and  filled  with 
terror,  began  to  fly  with  such  general  precipitation, 
that  the  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted  if  they 
had  not  resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulin 
the  French  envoy,  assurmg  them  that  no  violence  or 
injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
aUiance  with  the  king  his  master.  From  Ostia,  Bar. 
barossa  sailed  to  Marseilles,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Firench  fleet  with  a  body  of  land  forces  on  board 
under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  youn^^  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course 
towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat  of  the  unfortunate 
duke  .of  Savoy.  There,  to  the  astonishment  and 
scandal  of  all  Ch^tendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and 
Gg 
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crescent  of  Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against 
a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed. 
The  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  force  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gen- 
tleman, who  stood  a  general  assault,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  great  loss,  before  he  retired  into  the 
castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which 
the  artillery  made  no  impression,  and  which  could 
not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so  lonff,  that  Doria 
had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marquis 
del  Guasto  to  march  widi  a  body  of  troops  from 
Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of  this  the  FVench  and 
Turks  raised  the  siege,  and  FVancis  had  not  even  the 
consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which 
he  drew  on  himself  by  calling  in  such  an  auxiliary 
more  pardonable. 

No  sooner  did  the  season  demand  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  attention  to  the 
pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations 
to  re-establish  peace,  the  contending  parties  began 
to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next  yeai  with 
new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increasing  with  their 
hatred.  Charles  turned  his  chief  attention  towards 
gaining  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the 
Germanic  body  against  FVancis.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he  took  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief 
transactions  in  ibat  country  since  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  assembly  broke  up, 
Maurice  succeeded  his  father  Henry  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged  to  thc^ 
Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young 
prince,  then  only  m  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at 
that  early  period,  begun  to  discover  the  great  talents 
which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  £stinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Though  zealously 
attached  to  the  Protestant  opinions,  both  from  educa- 
tion and  principle,  he  refufled  to  accede  to  the  league 
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of  Smalkalde,  courted  the  emperor's  favour,  and 
openly  took  the  field  in  his  service.  He  began  aljK) 
to  discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  cousin  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel 
so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  occasioned  an  open 
rupture  between  them;  and  soon  after  Maurice's 
accession  to  the  government,  they  both  took  arms 
with  equal  rage,  upon  account  of  a  dispute  about  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltry  town  situated  on 
the  Moldaw.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from 
proceeding  to  action  by  the  mediation  of  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had  mar- 
ried, as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative 
admonitions  of  Luther. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope  proposed  and 
summoned  a  general  council  at  Trent,  but  was 
obliged  to  prorogue  it.  Unhappily  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  papal  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Ger- 
man  Protectants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring 
contempt  upon  it,  the  emperor  and  king  of  the 
Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated 
acts  of  indulgence.  In  the  same  diet  of  Spires  in 
which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disrespectful 
terms  against  assembling  a  coundl  at  Trent,  Fer- 
dinand, who  depended  on  their  aid  for  the  defence 
of  Hungary,  not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to 
be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed 
in  their  favour  all  the  emperor's  concessions  at 
Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever  they  demanded 
for  their  farther  security.  Among  other  particulars 
he  granted  a  suspension  of  a  decree  of  the  imperial 
chamber  against  the  city  of  Goslar  (one  of  those 
which  had  entered  into  the  league  of  Smalkalde), 
on  account  of  its  having  seized  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  within  its  domains,  and  enjoined  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  desist  from  his  attempts  to 
carry  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Henry,  a 
furious  bigot,  and  no  less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all 
Vis  undertakings,  continuing  to  disquiet  the  people 
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of  Goslar  by  his  incursions,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  that  they  nught  not  suffer 
any  member  of  the  Smalkaldic  body  to  be  oppressed,, 
assembled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  against 
Henry,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  stripping 
him  entirely  of  his  dominions,  drove  him  as  a 
wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Ba- 
varia. By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than 
ludden,  they  filled  all  Germany  with  dread  of  their 
power,  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  appeared 
Dy  this  first  effort  of  their  arms  to  be  as  ready  as  they 
were  able  to  protect  those  who  had  joined  the  as- 
lociation. 

imboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their 
^vour,  as  well  as  by  the  progress  which  their 
Mpinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalkalde  took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  im- 
penal  chamber,  and  declined  its  juri»liction  for  the 
future,  because  that  court  had  not  hem  visited  or 
reformed  according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and 
continued  to  discover  a  most  indecent  impartiality 
in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  after  this  they 
ventured  a  step  farther ;  and  protesting  against  the 
recess  of  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  wmch  provided 
for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  funush  their 
contingent  for  that  purpose  unless  the  imperial 
chamber  were  reformed,  and  full  security  were 
granted  them  in  every  point  with  regard  to  religion. 

Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants 
had  proceeded,  and  such  their  confidence  in  then 
own  power,  when  the  emperor  returned  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Spires.  The  respect  due  to  ihe 
emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  as^ 
sembly  extremely  full.  All  the  electors,  a  great 
number  of  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  with  the 
deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present.  Charles 
began  with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant 
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party ;  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in  their  favour, 
and  granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others, 
he  secured  himself  from  any  danger  of  opposition  on 
their  part,  and  concluded  with  demanding  the  aid  of 
the  diet  generally  against  FVancis,  not  merely  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  of  him  who  was  its 
head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infidels  and  a 
public  enemy  to  the  Christian  name. 

^  Charles  perceived  that  nothing  could  now  obstruct 
his  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at  but  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  P^testants,  which  he  determined 
to  quiet  by  granting  every  thing  that  the  utmost 
solicitude  of  these  passions  could  desire  for  the  se- 
curity  of  their  religion.  "\^th  this  view  he  con- 
sented to  a  recess,  whereby  all  the  rigorous  edicts 
hitherto  issued  against  the  Protestants  were  sus- 
pended ;  a  council  either  general  or  national  to  be 
assembled  in  Germany  was  declared  necessanr,  in 
order  to  re^tablish  peace  in  the  church :  until  one 
of  these  should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  under- 
took to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  the  free  and 
public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  au- 
thorized ;  the  imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to  give 
no  molestation  to  the  Plt)testants ;  and  when  the 
term  for  which  the  present  judges  in  that  court  were 
elected  should  expire,  persons  duly  qualified  were 
then  to  be  admitted  as  members,  without  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  religion*  In  return  for  these 
extraordinary  acts  of  indulgence,  the  Protestants 
concurred  with  the  other  members  of  the  diet  in 
declaring  war  against  Francis  in  the  name  of  the 
empire ;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  body  of  20,000 
foot  and  4000  horse,  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  for  six  months,  to  be  employed  against 
France ;  •and  at  the  same  time  the  diet  proposed  a 
poll-tax  to  be  levied  throughout  all  Germany,  on 
every  person  without  exception,  for  the  support  of 
the  war  agidnst  the  Turks. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  minute  and  intricate  detail  of  particulars  neces- 
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laiy  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a  nu- 
merous and  divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful 
period,  negotiated  a  separate  peace  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto  performed 
nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alliance 
with  ^ancis,  had  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make 
a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of  that  monarch. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  proper  appli- 
cations to  the  king  of  England,  in  ordei  to  rouse 
him  to  more  vigorous  efforts  against  their  common 
enemy.  Little  indeed  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as 
inflamed  Henir  to  the  most  violent  pitch  of  resent- 
ment against  Francis.  The  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  and  their  young  queen  had  been 
broken  off  throu£^h  the  intenerence  of  the  partisans 
of  France,  and  Henry,  by  humbling  Francis,  hoped 
to  bring  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  relinquished.  The  emperor  pro- 
posed, and  Henry  agreed,  to  invade  rrance  each 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and,  without  losing 
time  in  besieging  the  frontier  towns,  to  advance 
directly  towards. the  interior  provinces,  and  to  join 
their  forces  near  Paris. 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  ene- 
mies whom  Charles  was  mustering  against  him. 
Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not  desert 
him ;  but  the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from 
him  rendered  him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom, 
that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
of  his  friendship  than  to  become  on  that  account 
the  object  of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason 
he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon  as  winter  was 
over,  who,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and 
Tuscany,  returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis 
could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces  of  so  many 
powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
fiupply  that  defect  by  despatch,  ^hich  was  more  in 
his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of  them  in  taking  the 
field.     Early  in  the  spring,   the  count  d'Enguien 
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invested  Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the 
marquis  del  Cruasto,  the  imperial  general,  having 
surprised  the  former  year,  considered  as  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense. 
The  count  pushed  the  siege  with  sudi  vigour,  that 
Guasto,  fond  of  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no 
other  way  of  saving  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to 
relieve  it.  He^began  his  march  from  Milan  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  intention,  it  was  soon  known  in  the  French 
camp.  Enffuien,  a  gallant  and  enterprising  young 
man,  wished  passionately  to  tr^  the  fortune  of  a 
battle;  his  troops  desired  it  with  no  less  ardour; 
but  the  peremptory  injunction  of  the  king  not  to 
venture  a  general  engagement,  flowing  from  a  pru- 
dent attention  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as 
well  as  from  the  remembrance  of  former  disasters, 
restrained  \i^m  from  venturing  upon  it.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  abandon  Carignan  when  it  was  just 
ready  to  yield,  and  eager  to  distinguish  his  com- 
mand by  some  memorable  action,  he  despatched 
Monluc  to  court,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the 
advantages  of  fighting  the  enemv,  and  the  hopes 
which  he  had  of  victory.  The  king  referred  the 
matter  to  his  privy  council;  all  the  ministers  de- 
clared, one  after  another,  against  fighting,  and  sup- 
ported their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plau- 
sible. While  they  were  delivering  their  opinions, 
Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be  present,  discovered 
such  visible  and  extravagant  s^ptoms  of  impatience 
to  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he 
heard,  that  Francis,  diverted  with  his  appearance, 
called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  offer  in 
reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as 
they  were  general.  Upon  this  Monluc,  a  plain  but 
spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage,  represented 
the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their 
officers,  together  with  the  everlasting  infamy  which 
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the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the  FVencli 
arms ;  and  he  urged  his  arguments  with  such  lively 
impetuosity,  and  such  a  flow  of  military  eloquence, 
as  gained  over  to  his  opinion  not  only  the  king, 
naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the 
council.  Francis,  catching  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  had  animated  his  troops,  suddenly  started  up, 
and  having  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven  and  implored 
the  divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to 
Monluc — *  Go,*  says  he,  *  return  to  Piedmont,  and 
fight  in  the  name  of  God.* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  s^ven 
Enguien  leave  to  fight  the  imperialists,  than  such  was 
the  martial  ardour  of  the  gallant  and  high-spirited 
gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  court  was  qmte  de- 
serted, every  person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable 
of  service  hurrying  to  Hedmont,  in  order  to  share 
as  volunteers  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers, 
Enguien  immediately  prepared  for  battle,  nor  did 
Guasto  decline  the  combat.  The  number  of  cavalry 
was  almost  equal,  but  the  imperial  infantry  exceeded 
the  French  by  at  least  10,000  men.  They  met  near 
Cerisoles,  in  an  open  plain,  which  afforded  to  neither 
any  advantage  of  ground,  and  both  had  full  time  to 
form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteran 
troops,  violent  and  obstinate.  The  French  cavalry, 
rushmg  forward  to  the  charge  with  their  usual  viva- 
city, bore  down  every  thing  that  opposed  them;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  steady  and  disciplined  valour 
of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced  the  body  which 
they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in 
suspense,  ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general 
could  make  the  best  use  of  that  critical  moment. 
Guasto,  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  army  \^hich  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afraid  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  whose  vengeance  he  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso, 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  forgot  to  order     >arg6 
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body  of  reserve  to  advance  ;  whereas  Enguien,  with 
adimrable  courage  and  equal  conduct,  supported,  at 
the  head  of  his  gem  tVarmes,  such  of  his  battalions  at 
began  to  yield;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered 
the  Swiss  in  his  service,  who  had  been  victorious 
wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was 
confusion  and  slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto, 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the  FVench  was  com- 
plete, 10,000  of  the  imperialists  being  slain,  and  a 
consider{d>le  number,  with  all  their  tents,  baggage, 
and  artillery,  taken.  On  the  part  of  the  conquerors, 
their  joy  was  without  allay,  a  few  onlpr  being  killed, 
and  among  these  no  officer  of  distinction. 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with 
which  it  was  attended,  delivered  Fnu&oe  from  an 
imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with  which 
Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  where  there  were  neither 
fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue 
tke  victory  with  '9uch  vigour  as  to  reap  all  tne  ad- 
vantages which  it  xnight  have  yielded:  for  though 
the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless; 
though  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  murmured 
under  the  rigour  of  the  imperial  government,  were 
ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  though  Enguien, 
flushed  with  success,  urged  the  king  to  seize  this 
happjr  opportunity  of  recovering  a  country,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite  object; 
yet  as  the  emperor  and  king  of  England  were  pre- 
paring to  break  in  upon  uie  opposite  frontier  of 
France  with  numerous  armies,  it  became  necessary  to 
sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public  safety, 
and  to  recall  12,000  of  Enguien's  best  troops  to  be 
employed  in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Enguien's 
subsequent  operations  were  of  consequence  so  languid 
and  inconsiderable,  that  the  reduction  of  Carignan 
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and  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont  was  all  that  he 
gained  by  his  great  victory  at  Consoles. 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field ; 
but  he  appeared  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  and  better  ap- 
pointed  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against 
France.  It  amounted  almost  to  50,000  men ,  and 
part  of  it  having  reduced  Luxembourg  and  some  other 
towns  in  the  Netherlands  before  he  himself  joined  it, 
he  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Champagne.  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which 
he  first  attacked,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance. 
He  then  invested  St.  Disier,  which,  though  it  com- 
manded an  important  pass  on  the  M ame,  was  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege. 
But  the  count  de  Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande, 
who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the  defence 
of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the 
town,  and  undertook  to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. The  emperor  soon  found  how  capable  they 
were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he 
could  not  expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging 
it  in  form.  This  accordingly  he  undertook ;  and  as 
it  was  his  nature  never  to  abieuidon  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with 
an  inconsiderate  obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign were  complete  long  before  the  emperor's ;  but 
as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to  encounter 
alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling, 
on  the  other,  that  his  troops  should  remain  inactive, 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  chastising  the  Scots,  by 
sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a  considerable  part 
of  his  infantry,  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  invade 
their  country.  Hertford  executed  his  commission 
with  viffour,  plundered  and  burned  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  and  re-em- 
barked his  men  with  such  despatch,  that  they  joined 
their  sovereign  soon  after  his  landing  in  Firance. 
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When  Henry  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  he  found  the 
emperor  engaged  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier ;  an  am- 
bassador, however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  the 
English  monarch  on  his  safe  arrival  on  the  continent, 
solicited  him  to  march,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  directly 
to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  ex« 
ample  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy 
witn  exactness,  that  Henry,  observing  him  employ 
his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the 
reduction  of  some  places  that  lay  conveniently  for 
himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to  the  empe- 
ror's remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Bou- 
logne, and  commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press 
the  sie^e  of  Montreuil,  which  had  been  begun  before 
his  arrival  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction 
with  some  English  troops.  While  Charles  and 
Henry  shewed  such  attention  each  to  his  own 
interest,  they  both  neglected  the  common  cause. 
Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite  towards 
conducting  the  ereat  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they 
early  discovered  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other, 
which  by  degrees  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in  open 
natred. 

By  this  time  Francis  had  with  unwearied  industry 
drawn  together  an  army  capable,  as  well  from  the 
number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops,  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who 
still  acted  as  general,  prudently  declining  a  battle, 
the  loss  of  which  'would  have  endangered  the  king, 
dom,  satisfied  himself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
with  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and 
laying  waste  the  country  round  him.  Though  ex- 
tremely  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles  still 
pressed  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  de- 
fended with  astonishing  fortitude  and  conduct.  He 
stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the  enemy  in  them 
all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the  death  of  his  brave 
associate  De  la  iJande,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball,  he  continued  to  shew  the  same  bold  countenance 
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and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of  five  weelu 
he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time 
ionger,  when  an  artifice  of  Granvelle's  induced  him 
to  surrender.  That  crafty  politician,  havinff  inter- 
cepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of 
Guise  used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  San- 
cerre,  forged  a  letter  in  his  name,  authorizing  San- 
cerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly  satis- 
fied with  nis  behaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  to 
hazard  a  battle  for  his  relief.  This  letter  he  con- 
veyed into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could  raise 
no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare. 
Even  then  he  obtained  such  honourable  conditions 
as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and  among  others  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates, 
if  Francis  during  that  time  did  not  attadL  the  impe- 
rial army  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  tiie  town. 
Thus  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  long 
before  an  inconsiderable  place,  afforded  his  soverei^ 
full  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and,  what  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  com- 
mand, acquired  the  glory  of  having  saved  his  country. 
As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Champagne.  Great  ar- 
rears were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon 
the  point  of  mutinying  for  their  pay,  while  he  knew 
not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  But  at  last, 
by  a  fortunate  motion  on  his  part,  or  through  some 
neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 

Erised  first  Espemey  and  then  Chateau  Thierry,  in 
oth  which  were  considerable  magazines.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the  latter  of  which  is 
not  two  days*  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless, 
and  susceptible  of  any  violent  alarm  in  proportion  to 
Its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consternation.  The 
inhabitants,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been  already  at 
their  gates,  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion  and  despair, 
many  sending  their  wives  and  children  down  the 
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Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans  and  the  towns 
upon  the  Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted 
with  tlus  than  with  any  other  event  during  his  reign, 
and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  his  nval 
would  enjoy  in  insulting  his  capital  as  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed,  could  not  refrain 
from  crying  out  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  surprise 
and  sorrow, '  How  dear,  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for 
this  crown,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  granted  me 
fireelyl'  But  recovering  in  a  moment  from  this 
sudden  sally  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he  de- 
voutly added,  'Thy  will,  however,  be  done;'  and 
proceeded  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  opposing 
the  eneniy  with  his  usual  activity  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  dauphin  detached  8,000  men  to  Paris, 
which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affirighted  citizens; 
he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Meaux,  and  b^  a 
forced  march  got  into  Ferti,  between  the  impenal  • 
ists  and  the  capital. 

Upon  this  tne  emperor  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,  and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Soissons. 
mving  about  this  time  learnt  that  Henry  refused  to 
abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of 
both  which  he  expected  every  moment  to  get  pos- 
session, he  thought  himself  absolved  from  all  obliga^ 
tions  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  lull 
liberty  to  consmt  his  own  interest  in  what  manner 
soever  he  pleased.  He  consented,  therefore,  to 
renew  the  conference  which  had  been  commenced 
previous  to  the  surprise  of  Espemey.  To  conclude 
a  peace  between  two  princes,  one  of  whom  ^atly 
desired  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  £d  not 
require  a  long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy, 
a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on  the  iSth  of  Sept.  1544. 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were :  That  all  the  conquests 
which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice 
shall  be  restored;  that  the  emperor  shall  ^ve  in 
marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own 
eldest  daughter  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother 
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Ferdinand ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  fait 
own  daughter,  he  shall  settle  on  her  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Low  Conntries,  to  be  efected  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue 
of  the  marriage ;  that  if  he  determined  to  give  him 
his  niece,  he  shall  with  her  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Afilan  and  its  dependencies ;  that  he  shall  vrithin 
four  months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses 
he  had  pitched  upon,  and  fulfil  the  respectnre  condi- 
tions upon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  which 
shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty ;  that  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in 
possession  either  of  the  Low  Countries  or  of  Milan, 
Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Smoy  all  that 
he  now  possesses  of  his  territories  except  Pignerol 
and  Montmilian :  that  Francis  shall  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  or  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shall 
give  up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and 
country  of  Charolois :  that  Francis  shall  give  no  aid 
to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre  :  that  both  monarchs 
shall  join  in  making  war  upon  the  Turk,  towards 
which  the  king  shall  furnish,  when  required  by  the 
emperor  and  empire,  600  men-at-arms  and  10,000 
foot. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
own  power  and  importance,  felt,  in  the  most  sensible 
manner,  the  neglect  with  which  the  emperor  had. 
treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But 
the  situation  of  his  affairs  was  such  as  somewhat 
alleviated  the  mortification  which  this  occasioned. 
For  thouf  h  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  from  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  because  the 
Flemish  troops  received  orders  to  retire,  Boulogne 
had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Crespy 
were  brought  to  an  issue.  Wh3e  elated  with  vanity 
on  account  of  this  conquest,  and  inflamed  with  indig- 
nation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambassadors  whom 
Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace  found  him 
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too  arrogant  to  grant  \7hat  was  moderate  or  equit- 
able ;  and  Henry  departing  for  England,  hostilitiei 
continued  between  the  two  nations. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  loudly  complained  of  by 
the  dauphin  :  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  king  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  he  secretly  pro- 
tested, in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  adherents, 
against  the  whole  transaction ;  and  declared  what- 
ever he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  confirm 
it,  null  in  itself  and  void  of  all  obligation.  The 
parliament  of  Thoulouse,  probaUy  by  the  instigation 
of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.  6ut  Francis  ratified 
the  treaty  with  great  joy. 

A  bull  was  issued  by  the  pope  immediately  after 
the  peace  of  Crespy,  summoning  the  council  to 
assemble  at  Trent  early  next  spring,  and  exhorting 
all  Christian  princes  to  embrace  ^e  opportunity 
that  the  present  happy  interval  of  tranquillity  af- 
forded them,  of  suppressing  those  heresies  which 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  vene- 
rable among  Christians.  After  such  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  dislike  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover 
his  designs,  Charles  determined  to  countenance  the 
council,  which  might  become  no  inconsiderable  in- 
strument towards  accomplishing  his  projects,  and 
therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appeat 
there  in  his  name,  but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in 
his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time  prefixed. 

The  imperial  diet,  after  several  proro^tions,  was 
opened  at  Worms.  Ferdinand  opened  it  with  ob- 
serving, that  there  were  two  points  which  chiefly 
required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of  religion ;  thai 
the  former  was  the  most  urgent,  as  Solyman,  after 
conquering  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  was  now 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  provinces;  whilst 
the  controversies  about  reli^on  were  so  intricate, 
and  of  such  difficult  discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope 
of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  present  to  any 
final  issue.     The  Protestants,  however,  iniisted  that 
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the  questiong  with  regard  to  religion,  as  fint  is 
dignity  and  importance,  ouffht  to  come  first  undet 
d^iheration.  But  if  the  <£uiger  from  the  Turkish 
arms  was  indeed  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  such 
a  delay  as  would  be  occasioned  bv  an  immediate 
examination  of  the  controverted  pomts  in  religion, 
they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  ap- 
pointed, to  which  the  final  settlement  of  their  reu. 
gious  disputes  should  be  referred.  Both  parties 
were  inflexible ;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  fruit- 
less endeavours  to  convince  each  other,  they  came  to 
no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who,  upon  his  recovery  from  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  arrived  at  Won]|B,  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
render  the  Protestants  more  compliant.  While  with 
such  union  as  well  as  fimmess  they  rejected  all  inter- 
course  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to 
the  imperial  demands  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war, 
Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  snewed  an  inclination  to 
gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  both.  His  ex- 
ample,  however,  had  little  mfluence  upon  such  as 
agroed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions;  and 
Charles  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to 
TOocure  present  aid  from  the  Plrotestants  against  the 
Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies  on 
account  of  their  religion.  But  as  bis  schemes  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so 
far  advanced  that  he  could  force  the  compliance  of 
the  Protestants  or  punish  their  obstinacy,  be  artfully 
concealed  his  own  intentions.  That  he  might  aug- 
ment their  security,  he  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held 
at  Ratisbon  early  next  year,  in  order  tQ  adjust  what 
was  now  left  undetermined ;  and  previous  to  it  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party 
should  meet,  in  order  to  confer  upon  the  points  in 
dispute.  But  how  far  server  this  appearance  of  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  present  tranquillity  might 
hftve  imposed  upon  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  was 
incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  oissimida- 
tion  as  to  hide  altogether  from  their  view  the  dan-  . 
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gerous  designs  which  he  was  meditating  against 
them.  Herman,  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  and 
elector  of  Colore,  a  prelate  conspicuous  K>r  his 
virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  though 
not  more  distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other 
descendants  of  noble  families,  who  in  that  age  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  great  benefices  in  Germany, 
having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  had  begun  in  the  year  1543,  with  the  as- . 
sistance  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the 
ancient  superstition  in  his  diocese,  and  to  introduce 
in  its  place  the  rites  established  among  the  Protes- 
tants. The  canons  of  his  cathedral  opposed,  from 
the  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their 
archbishop.  But  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to 
check  his  career  to  be  ineffectual,  they  solemnly 
protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed  for 
redress  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  as  his 
ecclesiastical,  the  latter  as  his  civil  superior.  This 
ap])eal  being  laid  before  the  emperor  during  his 
residence  in  Worms,  he  took  the  canons  of  Cologne 
under  his  immediate  protection ;  enjoined  them  to 
proceed  with  rigour  against  all  who  revolted  from 
the  established  church;  prohibited  the  archbishop 
to  make  any  innovation  m  his  diocese;  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  at  Brussels  within  thirty  days, 
to  answer  the  accusations  which  should  be  preferred 
against  him. 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Protestant  party,  Charles  added  other 
proofs  still  more  explicit.  In  his  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  Low  Countries  he  persecuted  all 
who  were  suspected  of  Lutheranism  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms,  he 
silenced  the  Protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He 
allowed  an  Italian  moilk  to  inveigh  against  the 
Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
call  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God, 
to  exterminate  that  pestilent  heresy.  He  had  de- 
spatched an  embassy  to  Constantinople  with  over- 
H  H 
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tores  of  peace,  that  he  might  be  free  firom  anj 
apprehensions  of  danger  or  intermption  from  that 
quarter.  Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  dan- 
gerous tendency,  escape  the  jealous  observation  of 
the  Ph)testants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears  and  to 
excite  their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  predo- 
minated on  all  occasions  over  that  of  his  rival  Fran- 
cis, extricated  him  out  of  a  diflBculty  from  which, 
with  all  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  have  disentangled  himself. 
Just  about  the  tune  when  the  duke  of  Orleans 
should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  mar- 
riaffe,  and  together  with  her  the  possession  of  the 
Miumese,  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever.  By  this 
event  the  emperor  was  fire^  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  or  from  the  indecency  of  violating  a 
recent  and  solemn  engagement,  which  must  luive 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  France.  He 
refused,  moreover,  to  listen  to  a  proposal  that  came 
from  Francis,  of  new-modelling  the  treaty  of  Cres- 
py,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  lost  by  the  demise  of  his  son. 
In  consequence  of  this  event  the  unfortunate  duke 
of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  restitution  of 
his  territories;  and  the  rights  or  claims  relinquished 
by  the  treaty  of  Crespy  returned  in  full  force  to 
the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  future 
wars. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orlean's 
death,  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  flattered  them* 
selves  that  the  essential  alterations  which  appeared 
to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly 
fail  of  producing  a  rupture  which  would  prove  the 
means  of  their  safety.  But  they  were  not  more  dis- 
appointed with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expecta- 
tions from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain 
prelude  of  a  quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope.     When  Paul,  whose  passion  for  aggrandising 
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his  family  increased  as  he  adyanced  in  years,  and  as 
he  saw  the  dignity  and  power  Which  they  derived 
immediately  from  him  becoming  more  precarious, 
found  that  he  could  not  bring  Charles  to  appiOTe  of 
his  ambitious  schemes,  he  Tentured  to  grant  his  son 
Peter  Lewis  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placen- 
tia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor.  Upon  pretext  that  these  cities 
were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  Charles  perempto* 
rily  refused  to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But 
both  the  emperor  and  pope  being  intent  upon  one 
common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their 
particular  passions  to  that  public  cause,' -and  sup* 
pressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy  or  resentment  which 
were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jointly 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  but  short  irruption  of  Henry,  duke 
of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  tnough  still  stripped 
of  his  dominions,  which  the  emperor  held  in  se- 
questration until  his  differences  with  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  possessed,  however, 
BO  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to 
raise  for  the  French  king  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war  against  England. 
The  money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops  were  levied ;  but 
Henry,  instead  of  leading  them  towards  France, 
suddenly  entered  his  own  dominions  at  their  head, 
in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of  them  before 
any  army  could  be  assemoled  to  oppose  him.  The 
confederates  were  not  more  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected  attack  than  the  king  of  France  was  asto- 
nished at  a  mean  thievish  fraud  so  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  prince.  But  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  many  men  as 
put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Heme's  undisciplined 
forces,  and  being  joined  b^  his  son-in-law  Maurice, 
and  by  some  troops  belongmg  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
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ony,  he  gained  such  advantages  over  Henry,  who 
was  rash  and  bold  in  forming  Us  schemes,  but  feeble 
and  undetermined  in  executing  them,  as  obliged  him 
to  disband  his  army,  and  to  surrender  himself,  to- 
gether with  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion. 
He  was  kept  in  close  condSnement  until  a  new 
reverse  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty. 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added 
new  reputation  to  the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  Pala- 
tinate brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their 
party.  Frederic,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis 
m  that  electorate,  had  long  been  suspected  of  a 
secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
which,  upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he 
openly  manifested.  But  as  he  expected  that  some- 
thing  effectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establish- 
ment of  religion  would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets, 
conferences,  and  negotiations,  he  did  not  at  first 
attempt  any  public  innovation  in  his  dominions. 
Finding  all  these  issue  in  nothing,  he  thought  him- 
self called  at  length  to  countenance  by  his  authority 
the  system  which  he  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects,  who,  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Protestant  states,  had«almost  universally 
imbibed  their  opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  im- 
petuosity which  accompanied  the  spirit  of  reforma- 
tion in  its  first  efforts  had  somewhat  abated,  this 
change  was  made  with  great  order  and  regularity ; 
the  ancient  rites  were  abolished  and  new  forms 
were  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence  or 
symptom  of  discontent.  Though  Frederic  adopted 
the  religious  system  of  the  Protestants,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde. 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  Pa- 
latinate, the  general  council  was  opened  with  the 
accustom^  solemnities  at  Trent.  The  pope,  by 
his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first 
meeting  to  be  held  in  March.     Bat  his  views  and 
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those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different,  ^sX  almost 
the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations.  Charles 
laboored  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike 
preparations  were 'so  far  advanced  that  he  might  be 
m  a  condition  to  second  its  decisions  by  the  force  of 
his  arms.  The  pope  insisted  either  upon  translating 
the  council  to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending 
altogether  its  proceedings  at  that  juncture,  or  upon 
authorizing  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as 
equally  offensive  to  the  Germans  of  every  denomi- 
nation ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter, 
he  proposed  that  the  council  should  begin  with 
reforming  the  disorders  in  the  church  before  it  pro- 
ceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles  of  faith.  This 
was  the  very  thin^  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many 
artifices  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a 
dangerous  judicatory.  Paul,  though  more  compliant 
than  some  of  his  predecessors  with  regard  to  calling 
a  council,  was  no  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  of 
its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of  triumph  such 
a  method  of  proceeding  would  afford  the  heretics. 
He  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbling 
but  fatal  to  the  papal  see,  if  the  coun(nl  came  to 
consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only  busi- 
ness,  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed  to  gratify 
their  own  envy  and  peevishness  by  prescribing  rules 
to  those  who  were  exalted  above  them  in  dignity 
and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this 
insidious  proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his 
legates  to  open  the  council. 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form. 
In  a  subsequent  one  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing 
a  confession  of  faith,  wherein  should  be  contained  all 
the  articles  which  the  church  required  its  members 
to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  council ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due 
attention  should  be  given  to  what  was  necessary 
towards  the  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline'. 
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As  sooa  as  tbe  confederates  of  Smalkalde  receiTed 
information  of  the  opening  of  the  council,  they  pub- 
lished a  long  manifesto,  containing  a  renewu  of 
ttieir  protest  against  its  meeting,. together  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  juris- 
dictions. The  pope  and  emperor,  on  their  part, 
were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour  to 
its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object 
of  greater  importance  occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  Protestants  were  not  unconcerned  spectators 
of  the  motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of 
Charles.  The  deputies  of  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  assembled  at  Francfort,  and  by  com- 
municating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each 
other,  reciprocally  heightened  their  sense  of  the 
impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not  such 
as  their  situation  required  or  the  preparations  of 
their  enemies  rendered  necessary. 

The  landgrave  about  this  time,  desirous  of  pene- 
trating to  the  bottom  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote 
to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  master's  schemes,  informing  him 
of  the  several  particulars  which  raised  the  suspicions 
of  the  Protestants,  and  begging  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Gran- 
velle, in  return,  assured  them,  that  the  intelligence 
which  they  had  received  of  the  emperor's  military 
preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  sus- 
picions destitute  of  foundation;  that  though,  in 
order  to  guard  his  frontiers  against  any  insult  of 
the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  rused  in  the  Low  Countries,  he 
was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
Germany. 

But  the  emperor's  actions'  did  not  corrcTspond  with 
these  professions  of  his  minister.  For  instead  of 
appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and  a  pacific 
temper  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrines 
at  the  conference  which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  made 
choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their  own  system 
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with  a  blind  obstinacy  tbat  rendered -all  hope  of  a 
reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish 
divine,  who  took  upon  him  the  conduct  of  a  debate 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  managed  it  with  all  the 
subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more 
studious  to  perplex  his  adversaries  than  to  convince 
them,  and  more  intent  on  palliating  error  than  on 
discovering  truth.  The  Protestants,  filled  with  in- 
dignation  as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at  some  re- 
gpuations  which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly, 
being  now  fully  convinced  that  in  all  his  late  mea- 
sures the  emperor  could  have  no  other  view  than  to 
amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  his  own 
schemes. 
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Whxlx  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and 
the  tempest  which  had  been  so  long  a  gather- 
ing was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
agunst  the  Protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by 
a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its 
destructive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a  declin- 
ing state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to 
his  native  city  of  E^sleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by 
his  authority,  a  dissension  among  the  counts  of 
Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation 
in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few  dap  put  an' end  to 
his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  ms  a^e.  Zeal  for 
what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  mtrepidity  to 
maintain  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  in- 
dustry  in  propagating  tjiem,  are  virtues  which  shino 
so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that 
even  his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  these  may  be  added 
with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
manners  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character 
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of  a  reformer;  such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the 
doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  such  perfect  dis- 
interestedness as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of 
his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations, 
a  stranger  to  the  elegances  of  life,  and  despising  its 
pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  church  to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  him- 
self in  his  original  state  of  professor  m  the  university 
and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with  the 
moderate  appointments  annexed  to  these  offices. 
His  extraoroinary  qualities  were  allayed  with  no 
inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human 
passions.  These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or 
corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their 
rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues. 
His  mmd,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its  opera- 
tions,  roused  by  great  objects  or  a^tated  bv  violent 
passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or 
such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation.  By 
canriuff  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and 
was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him 
to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions 
were  well-founded  approached  to  arrogance;  his 
courage  in  asserting  tnem  to  rashness  ;  his  firmness 
in  adhering  to  them  to  obstinacy;  and  his  zeal  in 
coofuting  ms  adversaries  to  rage  and  scurrility. 
Accustomed  himself  to  consider  every  thinff  as 
subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected  the  same  defe- 
rence for  it  from  other  men ;  and  without  making 
any  allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he 
poured  forth  against  such  as  disappointed  him  in 
this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or 
character  when  his  doctrines  were  attacked,  he 
chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately  with 
the  same  rough  hand;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of 
Henry  VHI.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and  abilities 
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of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same  gross 
abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of 
dissimulation  with  which  he  had  set  out,  employing 
every  art  to  amuse  the  Protestants  and  to  quiet  their 
fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  most  active  of  all  the  confederates,  and  the  most 
suspicious  of  his  designs.  To  him  he  made  such 
warm  professions  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  Germany  and  of  his  aversion  to  all  violent  mea- 
sures ;  he  denied  in  such  express  terms  his  having 
entered  into  any  league  or  having  begun  any  military 
preparations  which  should  give  any  just  cause  of 
alarm  to  the  Protestants,  as  seem  to  have  dispelled 
all  the  landgrave's  doubts  and  apprehensions,  and 
sent  him  away  fully  satisfied  of  his  pacific  intentions. 
This  artifice  was  of  great  advantage,  and  effectually 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed. 
The  landgrave  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he 
bad  been  admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms, 
where  the  Smalkaldic  confederates  were  assembled, 
and  gave  them  such  a  flattering  representation  ot 
the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them, 
that  they  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking 
any  immediate  measures  against  danger  which  ap- 
peared to  be  distant  or  imaginary. 

Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred  as  staggered 
the  credit  which  the  Protestants  had  given  to  the 
emperor's  declarations.  The  council  of  Trent, 
though  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  prelates,  without  a  single  deputy  from 
many  of  the  kingdoms  which  it  assumed  a  right  of 
binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long 
inactivity,  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Having  begtm  with  examining 
the  first  and  chief  point  in  controversy  between  the 
church  of  Rome  and  the  reformers,  concerning  the 
rule  which  should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  council,  by  its  infallible  au« 
I  I 
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thority,  determined,  *  That  the  books  to  which  the 
designation  of  Apocryphal  hath  been  given  are  of 
equal  authority  with  those  which  were  received  by 
the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  into  the  sacred 
3anon;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the 
apostolic  age,  and  preserved  in  the  church,  are 
entitled  to  as  much  regard  as  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts  which  the  inspir^  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
made  or  revised  by  St.  Jerome,  and  known  by  >the 
name  of  the  Vulgate  translation,  should  be  read  in 
churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic 
and  canonical.'  Against  all  who  disclaimed  the 
tr.uth  of  these  tenets,  anathemas  were  denounced  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  the 
main  foundation  of  the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain 
warning  to  the  Protestants  what  judgment  they 
might  expect  when  the  council  should  have  leisure 
to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  and  subordi- 
nate articles  of  their  creed. 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  con- 
demn the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  striking  instance  of  the  pope's  resolution 
to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  Tlie  appeal  of 
the  canons  of  Cologne  against  their  archbisnop  hav- 
ing been  carried  to  £U>me,  he  was  convicted  of 
heresy,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued,  depriving  him 
of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  inflicting  on  him  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had 
taken  to  him  as  their  civil  superior.  The  counte  • 
nance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lutheran  heresy 
was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
only  reason  assiG[ned  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
severity  of  this  aecree.  The  Plrotestants  were  of 
course  deeply  alarmed  at  this  sentence  against  the 
archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions,  not  only  of  the  pope  but  of 
the  emperor,  against  the  whole  party. 
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Charles  saw  that  now  it  became  necessary  to  throw 
aside  the  mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  hr 
determined  to  act.  By  a  long  series  of  artince  and 
fallacy  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  his  mea- 
sures, though  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were 
in  great  forwardness.  The  pope,  by  his  proceedings 
against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  by  the 
decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters  into 
inch  a  situation  as  rendered  a  breach  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Protestants  almost  unavoidable. 
Charles  had  therefore  no  choice  left  him  but  either 
to  take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the  see 
of  Rome  had  determined,  or  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  church  openly  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  did  the 
pope  think  it  enough  to  have  brought  the  emperor 
under  a  necessity  of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin 
his  operations  immediatehr,  and  to  carry  them  with 
such  viffour  as  could  not  fail  of  securing  success. 

But  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance 
from  the  pope,  Charles  was  now  secure  from  anv 
danger  of  mtemiption  to  his  designs  by  the  Turkish 
arms,  Sc^yman  having  consented  to  a  truce  for  five 
years,  llie  chief  article  of  it  was.  That  each  should 
retain  possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary  ; 
and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  tne 
sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  50,000 
crowns.  But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence 
of  the  Germans  themselves  that  the  emperor  relied 
with  the  greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  aflfairs,  when  the 
diet  of  the  empire  met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  appeared  there  in  per- 
son,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
under  pretence  of  heins  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense occasioned  by  Uie  late  unnecessary  fre- 
quency of  such  assemblies,  sent  only  deputies. 
Their  je^ousy  of  the  emperor,  together  with  an 
apprehension  that  violence  might,  perhaps,  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  force  their  approbation  of  what  he 
should  propose  in  the  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of 
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their  absence.  The  speech  with  which  the  emperoi 
opened  the  diet  was  extremely  artful.  After  pro« 
fessing,  in  common  form,  his  regard  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Germanic  body,  he  mentioned  their  unhappy 
dissensions  about  reli^on ;  lamented  the  ill  success 
of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them ;  complained 
of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference,  and 
craved  thdr  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  restoring  union  to  the  churches  of  Germany.  The 
Roman  Catholic  members  joined  immediately  in 
representing  that  the  authority  of  the  council  now 
met  at  IHnt  ought  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of 
controversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its 
decrees  as  the  infallible  rule  of  their  faith ;  and  there- 
fore  they  besought  him  to  exert  the  power  with  which 
he  was  mvested  by  the  Almighty,  m  protecting  that 
assembly,  and  in  compelling  the  Protestants  to 
acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  The  Protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which, 
after  repeating  their  objections  to  the  council  oif 
Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the.  only  effectual  method 
of  deciding  the  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  free 
general  council  should  be  assembled  in  Grermany,  or 
a  national  council  of  the  empire  should  be  called,  or 
a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed  out 
of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith. 
The  emperor, -receiving  this  paper  with  a  contemp- 
tuous smile,  paid  no  larther  regard  to  it.  Having 
already  taken  his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that 
nothing  but  force  coUld  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Home,  in 
order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the 
terms  of  which  were  already  agreed  on ;  he  com- 
manded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  on  purpose  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany;  he 
^ave  commissions  to  several  officers  for  raising  men 
m  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  he  warned  John 
and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  that  now  was  the  proper 
time  of  exerting  themselves  in  order  to  rescue  their 
ally,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  from  captivity. 
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All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without 
ihe  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  Protestants. 
Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  every  quar- 
ter,  as  well  as  with  the  preparations  for  war  which 
they  could  not  but  observe,  the  deputies  of  the  con- 
federates demanded  audience  of  the  emperor,  and, 
in  the  name  of  their  masters,  required  to  know 
whether  these  military  preparations  were  carried  on 
by  his  command,  and  for  what  end  and  against  what 
enemy  ?  To  a  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at 
a  time  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  it  was  necessary  to  five  an  explicit  answer. 
Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued ;  and 
professing  his  purpose  not  to  molest,  on  account  of 
reli^on,  those  who  should  act  as  dutiful  subjects, 
declared  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  dignity ; 
and  by  punishing  some  factious  members,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire  from  being 
impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name 
the  persons  whom  he  charged  with  such  high  crimes, 
and  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave of  Hesse  in  view.  Their  deputies,  considering 
what  he  had  said  as  a  plain  declaration  of  his  hostile 
intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisbon. 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter 
to  treat  with  the  pope,  and  the  league  was  signed  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  By  it  the  em- 
peror engaged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a 
sufficient  army,  that  he  might  compel  all  who  dis- 
owned the  council  or  had  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers  to  return  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  and  submit  with  due  obedience  to  tho 
holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without 
the  pope's  consent,  nor  without  assigning  him  his 
share  in  any  conquests  which  should  be  made  upon 
them ;  and  that,  even  after  this  period,  he  should 
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not  agree  to  any  accommodation  wbich  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  church  or  to  the  interest  of  reli- 

S'on.  On  his  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposit  a 
rge  sum  in  the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  war;  to  maintain,  at  his  own 
diarge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  12,000  foot 
and  500  horse ;  to  ^ant  the  emperor,  for  one  year, 
half  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ; 
to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as  much  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  that 
country  as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  500,000 
crowns ;  and  to  employ  not  only  spiritual  censures 
but  military  force  against  any  pnnce  who  should 
attempt  to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this 
treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  declared  to  be  the  object 
of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this  treaty, 
Charles  still  endeayoured  to  persuade  the  Germans 
that  he  had  no  design  to  abridge  their  religious 
liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own 
authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as 
had  encroached  upon  it.  K  he  had  avowed  at  once 
an  intention  of  overturning  the  Protestant  church, 
and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former  state 
of  subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or 
princes  who  had  embraced  the  new  opinions  could 
nave  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declaration,  far 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor 
in  such  an  enterprise.  Whereas,  by  concealing  and 
even  disclaiming  any  intention  of  that  kind,  he  not 
only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or 
interested  with  a  pretext  for  joining  him  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  abandoning 
their  own  principles,  or  taking  part  openly  in  sup- 
pressing them. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of 
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his  zeal,  had  well  nigh  disconcerted  this  plan,  which 
the  emperor  had  formed  with  so  much  care  and  art. 
Proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable 
league  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in 
thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpating  it  was  resenrcd 
for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
pious  intention  of  their  confederacy  as  well  as  to  dis- 
play his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  make  such 
extraordinary  efforts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its 
purity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  after  issued 
a  bull  containing  most  liberal  promises  of  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise, 
together  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not 
bear  a  part  in  it  themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour 
of  their  prayers  and  the  severity  of  their  mortifica- 
tions, that  they  might  draw  down  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  those  who  undertook  it.  Nor  was  it 
zeal  alone  which  pushed  the  pope  to  make  declarations 
so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  the  emperor 
himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He 
was  mudi  scandalized  at  Charleses  dissimulation  in 
such  a  cause ;  at  his  seeming  to  be  ashamed  of  own- 
ing his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to 
make  that  pass  for  a  political  contest  which  he  ought 
to  have  gloried  in  as  a  war  that  had  no  other  object 
than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much  solici- 
tude, therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise 
the  purpose  of  the  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endea- 
vour to  publish  their  real  plan,  m  order  that  they  might 
come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Protes- 
tants, that  all  hopes  of  reconcilement  might  be  cut 
off,  and  that  Charles  might  be  under  fewer  tempta- 
tions, and  have  it  less  in  his  power,  than  at  present, 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  church  by  any  accom- 
modation beneficial  to  himself. 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
Dope*s  incUscretion  or  malice  in  making  this  dis- 
covery, continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and 
to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he 
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had  origfaiallT  avowed.  Several  of  the  Protesteat 
states,  whom  he  had  preyiotuly  gained,  thought  them- 
selves jnatified,  in  some  measure,  by  his  dedarations, 
for  abandoning  their  associates,  and  even  for  giving 
assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater 
and  sounder  part  of  the  Protestant  confiiderates. 
They  determined  to  prepare-  for  their  own  defence, 
and  neither  to  renoonce  those  religions  troths  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  by  means  so 
wonderfuJ,  nor  to  abandon  those  ciyil  righls  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 
In  order  to  give  the  necessaiy  (Erections  for  thb 
purpose,  their  deputies  met  at  Ulm  soon  affcor  their 
abrupt  departure  from  Ratisbon.  The  contingent 
of  troops  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  fur- 
nish having  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty  of 
union,  orders  were  given  for  bringing  them  imme- 
diately into  the  field.  Being  sensible  at  last,  that, 
through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  imprudent  security  of  others,  they  had 
neglected  too  long  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
foreign  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  ear- 
nestness, but  widiout  success,  to  the  Venetians  and 
Swiss. 

The  Plrotestants,  not  long  after,  had  recourse  to 
the  kings  of  FVance  and  England;  the  approach  of 
danger  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's 
scruples,  or  obliging  him  to  yield  to  the  importttni- 
ties  of  his  assodates.  The  situation  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though 
hostilities  between  them  had  continued  for  somo 
time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became  weary 
at  last  of  a  war  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage 
to  either,  and  had  lately  terminated  all  their  differ- 
ences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campre  near  Andres. 
Francis  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  his 
allies  the  Scots  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  in  return 
for  that  concession  he  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum, 
which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several 
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accounts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  as  a  pledge  for  his  faithful  performance  of 
that  article.  But  though  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  liberty  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate 
were  the  Protestants  that  they  derived  no  immediate 
advantage  from  this  circumstance.  Henry  appeared 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  but  on 
such  conditions  as  woula  render  him  not  only  the 
head  but  the  supreme  director  of  their  league;  a 
pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  inte- 
rest between  them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed 
from  them  so  widely  in  his  religious  sentiments,  they 
had  no  inclination  to  admit.  Francis,  more  power- 
fully inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afford 
them  assistance,  found  his  kingdom  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of 
irritating  the  pope  by  entering  into  close  union  with 
ezcommunicatea  heretics,  that  he  durst  not  under* 
take  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic  league. 

But  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  courts,  the  confederates  found 
no  difficulty  at  home  in  bringing  a  sufficient  force 
into  the  field.  They  were  enabled  to  assemble  in  a 
few  weeks  an  arm^  composed  of  70,000  foot,  and 
15,000  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  120. cannon, 
800  ammunition  waggons,  8,000  beasts  of  burden, 
and  6,000  pioneers.  This  army,  one  of  the  most 
numerous,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  appointed,  of 
any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europe  during  that 
century,  did  not  require  the  united  effort  of  the 
wholo  'Protestant  body  to  raise  it.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  the  imperial 
cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Strasburg,  were  the 
only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this  great 
armament;  the  electors  of  Cologne,  of  Branden- 
burg, and  the  count  Palatine,  overawed  by  the  em- 
peror^s  threats  or  deceived  by  his  professions,  re- 
mained neuter.    John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Ba< 
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reith,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  Anspadi,  thouffb 
both  early  converts  to  Lutheranism,  entered  ope^y 
into  the  emperor's  service,  under  petext  of  having 
obtained  his  promise  for  the  security  of  the  l^otes- 
tant  religion ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony  soon  followed 
their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing 
rapidity  wherewith  they  had  assembled  them,  asto- 
nished the  emperor,  and  filled  him  with  the  most 
disquieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no 
condition  to  resist  such  a  mighty  force.  Shut  up  in 
Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength,  whose  inha- 
bitants being  mostly  Lutherans  would  have  been 
more  ready  to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only 
3,000  Spanish  foot  who  had  served  in  Hungary, 
and  about  5,000  Germans  who  had  joined  him  nrom 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  approach  of  such  a  formidal>le  army, 
which  he  could  not  fight,  nor  could  he  even  hope  to 
retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope*s  troops,  though 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardlv  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Germany ;  the  forces  which  he  expected 
from  the  Low  Countries  nad  not  yet  begun  to  move, 
and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.  His  situa- 
tion,  however,  called  for  more  immediate  succour, 
nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to  wait  for  such 
distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so 
precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles  that  the 
confederates  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tage which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  They  could 
not  think  of  tm-owing  off  that  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their 
arms  against  aim,  without  one  solemn  appeal  more 
to  his  candoui',  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  For  this  purpose  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emperor,  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  Germany,  both  of  the  same  tenor. 

Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as 
might  have  inspired  him  with  moderate  sentimentSi 
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anpeared  as  inflexible  and  haughty  as  if  his  affairs 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only 
leply  to  the  address  and  manifesto  of  the  Protestants 
was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  their 
leaders,  and  against  all  who  should  dare  to  assist 
them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate  and  most 
rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  traitors  or  enemies 
to  their  country,  they  were  declared  rebels  and  oat- 
laws,  and  deprived  of  every  privilege  which  they  en- 
joyed as  members  of  the  Germanic  body;  their 
goods  were  confiscated;  their  subjects  absolved  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance;  and  it  became  not  only 
lawM  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories. 
The  nobles  and  free  cities  who  framed  or  perfected 
the  constitution  of  the  German  government  had  not 
been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges 
as  to  trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  jurisdic 
tion.  The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the  empire  ought 
%to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members 
could  be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  over- 
looked that  formality,  well  knowing  that  if  his  arms 
were  crowned  with  success  there  would  remain  none 
who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in 
question  what  he  had  done. 

The  confederates  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation to  be  at  an  end,  had  only  to  choose 
whe^er  ihey  would  submit  without  reserve  to  tho 
emperor's  will  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They 
were  not  destitute  either  of  public  spirit  or  of  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  proper  choice.  A  few  days  after 
the  ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  according 
to  the  custom  of  tnat  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  impe- 
rial camp,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave  any  other  title 
than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all 
allegiance,  homage,  or  duty,  which  he  mi^ht  claim, 
or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him.  But 
previous  to  this  formality,  part  of  their  troops  had 
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begun  to  act.  The  command  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  raised  by  the  city  of  Augsburg,  haying  been 
giyen  to  Sebastian  Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  by  the  booty  that  he  got  when  the  imperialists 
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nobles,  that  gallant  yeteran  resolyed,  before  he  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  to  attempt  some- 
tiling  suitable  to  his  former  fame  and  to  the  expec- 
tation of  his  conntrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were 
hastening  towards  Tyrol,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  Uie  moun* 
tains  which  run  across  tnai  countxy,  he  advanced 
thither  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  ana  seized  Ehren- 
berg  and  Cuffistein,  two  strong  castles  which  com- 
manded the  principa]  defiles.  Without  stopping  a 
moment  he  continued  his  march  towards  Inspruck, 
by  getting  possession  of  which  he  would  have  obliged 
the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of 
men  could  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest 
armies.  Castlealto,  the  goyernor  of  Trent,  knowing 
what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the  emperor,  all 
whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian 
auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops 
with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
town.  Schertel,  however,  did  not  abandon  the  en- 
terprise, and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and 
an  order  from  the  elector  and  landgrave,  obliged  him 
to  desist.  By  his  retreat  the  passes  were  left  open, 
and  the  Italians  entered  Germany  without  any  oppo- 
sition  but  from  the  garrisons  which  Schertel  had 
placed  in  Ehrenberg  and  Cuffstein ;  and  these  having 
no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered  after  a  short 
resistance. 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error 
of  which  tiie  confederates  were  guilty.  As  the  su- 
preme command  of  their  army  was  committed,  in 
terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  ol 
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Saxony  and  land^^ave  of  Hesse,  with  eaual  power, 
all  the  inoonveniences  arising  from  a  oivided  and 
co-ordinate  authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  conse- 
qaence  in  the  operations  of  war,  were  immediately 
felt.  The  elector,  though  intrepid  in  his  own  per. 
son  to  excess,  and  most  udently  zealous  in  the  cause, 
was  slow  in  deliberating,  uncertain  as  well  as  irreso- 
lute in  his  determinations,  and  constantly  preferred 
measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe  to  such  as 
were  bold  or  decisive.  The  landgrave,  of  a  more 
active  and  enterprising  nature,  formed  all  his  resolu- 
tions with  promptitude,  wished  to  execute  them  with 
spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as 
tended  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedv  issue.  Thus 
their  maxims  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which  they  were  influ- 
enced in  prepanng  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contra- 
riety m  their  sentiments  gave  rise,  unperceptibly,  to 
jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  contention.  These  midti^ 
plied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatibility 
of  their  natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more 
violent.  Tlie  other  members  of  the  league  con- 
sidering themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to 
the  elector  and  landgrave  only  in  consequence  of  the 
articles  of  a  voluntary  confederacy,  did  not  long 
retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who  pro- 
ceeded with  so  little  concord;  and  the  numerous 
army  of  the  Plrotestants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose 
parts  are  ill  compacted,  and  which  is  destitute  of  any 
power  snfflcient  to  move  and  regelate  the  whole, 
acted  with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that  by  remaining 
at  Ratisbon  he  might  render  it  impossible  for  the 
pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly  advanced  to 
L&ndshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some 
days  in  deliberating  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow 
him  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that 
scruple,  and  began  to  move  towarcls  his  camp,  they 
suddenly  abandoned  the  design,  and  hastened  to 
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attack  Ratis3on,  in  which  town  Charles  could  leave 
only  a  small  garrison.  Bv  this  time  the  papal 
troops,  amounting  folly  to  that  number  which  Paul 
had  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached  Landshut, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  6000  Spaniards  of  the 
veteran  band  stationed  in  Naples.  The  imperial 
army  amounted  now  to  36,000  men,  and  was  still 
more  formidable  b^  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the 
troops  thui  by  theur  number.  Avila,  commendador 
of  Alcantara,  who  had  been  present  in  all  the  wart 
carried  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies 
which  gained  the  memorable  victory  at  Payia,  whidi 
conquered  Tunis  and  invaded  France,  gives  this 
tibe  preference  to  any  military  force  he  had  ever 
seen  assembled.  Octavio  Famese,  ihe  pope's  grand- 
son, assisted  by  the  ablest  officers  formed  m  the  long 
wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded  the 
Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  ihe  cardinal  Far- 
nese,  accompanied  him  as  papal  legate:  and  in 
order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a  religious 
enterprise,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
army  with  a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish 
indiuffences  wherever  he  came  to  all  who  should 
give  uiem  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But 
this  the  emperor  strictly  prohibited,  as  inconsistent 
with  all  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Germans  of  his  own  party;  and  the  legate  per- 
ceiving, to  his  astonishment,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
Ptotestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which  he 
considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly 
permitted  in  the  imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in 
disgust  to  Italy. 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor 
to  send  such  a  reinforcement  to  the  |^arrison  at  Ra- 
tisbon,  that  the  confederates,  relinquishing  all  hopes 
of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  bigoldstadt 
on  the  Danube,  near  to  which  Charles  was  now 
encamped.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  em- 
peror'a  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
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tution  of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners 
to  lay  waste  Germany  and  to  oppress  its  liberties. 
As  in  that  age  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  see  was 
so  odious  to  the  Protestants,  that  the  name  of  the 
pope  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror 
at  an^  enterprise  which  he  countenanced,  and  to 
raise  m  their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came 
to  be  uniyersall^  beliered  among  them,  that  Paul 
had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Germany,  to 
8et  on  fire  their  towns  and  piagazines,  and  to  poison 
the  wells  and  fountains  of  water.  Even  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  the^  accused  the  pope  of 
having  employed  such  anti-christian  and  diabolical 
arts  against  them.  These  sentiments  of  the  confede- 
rates were  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing 
too  rigorous  towards  heretics  anathematized  by  tw 
church,  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war  by  mingling  with  it  aU  the  cruelty 
of  bigoted  zeal. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  confederates  at  Ingoldstadt, 
they  found  the  emperor  in  a  camp  not  remarkable 
for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  en- 
trenchment. Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such 
extent  as  afforded  sufficient  space  for  drawing  out 
their  whole  army,  and  bringing'  it  to  act  at  once. 
Every  consideration  should  have  determined  them 
to  have  seized  this  opportunity  of  attacking  ihe 
omperor;  and  their  ^at  superiority  in  numbers, 
the  eagerness  of  their  troops,  together  with  the 
stability  of  the  German  infantiy  in  pitched  battles, 
affi>rded  them  the  most  probable  expectation  of  vic- 
tory. The  landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth, 
declaring,  that  u  the  sole  command  were  vested  in 
him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occasion, 
and  decide  by  one  General  action  the  fate  of  the 
two  parties.  But  Sie  elector,  reflecting  on  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces,  animated 
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by  the  prasenoe  of  the  emperor  and  eondncted  faj 
the  best  ofiioen  of  the  age,  would  not  venture  vpoo 
an  actioB  which  he  thooght  to  be  so  donbtful  as  the 
attacking  aoch  a  body  of  TeCerans  on  ground  which 
they  themsehes  had  chosen,  and  while  covered  with 
fiDTtifications  which,  though  impexfect,  would  afford 
them  no  small  advantage  in  the  combaL  Notwith- 
standing his  heaitatios  and  remonstrances,  it  was 
agreed  to  advance  towards  the  enemy^  camp  in 
battle-array,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  whether  by 
that  insult,  and  by  a  furious  cannonade  whidi  they 
began,  ibej  could  draw  the  imperialists  out  of  their 
woriLB.  llie  confederates,  aftiw  firing  several  houn 
on  the  imperialiBts,  with  more  noise  and  terrw  than 
execution,  seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to 
fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to  their  own  camp, 
like  emperor  employed  the  mgfat  with  soch  diligence 
in  strengthening  his  worics,  that  the  oonfedmtes, 
returmng  to  the  cannonade  next  day,  found  that 
though  thcT  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon 
such  a  bola  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making 
an  attack  with  advantage  was  lost. 

The  confederates  now  turned  their  whole  atten- 
tion towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  horae,  whidi 
the  count  de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor 
from  the  Low  Countries;  but  he  conducted  this 
body  to  the- imperial  camp  without  any  loss.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  tne  Flemings  the  emperor  made  him- 
self master  of  Neuburg,  Dillingen,  and  Donawert  on 
the  Danube;  of  Nordmigen,  and  several  other  towns 
situated  on  the  most  considerable  streams  which  fall 
into  that  mighty  river.  By  this  be  got  the  com- 
mami  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  though  not  with- 
out being  obliged  to  engage  in  several  sharp  en- 
counters, of  v»kich  the  success  was  various,  nor 
without  beii^  exposed,  oftener  than  once,  to  the 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  autumn  was  spent;  neither  party  gained 
any   remarkable   superiority  over  the  other,  and 
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nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  tne  war  to  a 
period.  The  emperor  had  often  foretold  with  con- 
ndence,  that  discord  and  the  want  of  money  would 
compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy 
body,  which  they  had  neither  abilities  to  guide  nor 
funds  to  support.  Though  he  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction,  there  was 
no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he 
himself  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  army  in  the 
field ;  soioae  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  ^va  himself,  perseycring  and  obstinate  as  he 
usually  was  in  the  prosecution  of  every  measure,  ad- 
vising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
But  the  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  two  contendmg  parties,  and  the 

2ualities  of  their  leaders,  did  not  hesitate  long  in 
etermining  on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages 
were  to  be  expected.  Having  taken  his  final  reso- 
lution  of  joining  the  emperor,  he  had  repaired  to 
Ratisbon  in  the  month  of  May,  under  pretext  of 
attending  the  diet ;  and  after  many  conferences  with 
Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  myste- 
rious secresy,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  Which  he  en- 
gaged to  concur  in  assisting  the  emperor  as  a  faithful 
subject,  and  Charles  in  return  stipulated  to  bestow 
on  him  all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his 
dignities  as  well  as  territories. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  engage- 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  emperor 
closely  concealed :  and  so  perfect  a  master  was  he 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates, 
notwithstanding  his  declining  all  connexions  with 
them,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in  paying  court 
to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  sus- 
picion  of  his  designs.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
when  he  marched  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
to  join  his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to 
Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with  an  insidious 
appearance  of  friendship,  readily  undertook.  But 
Kk 
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scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  field  when  Mau- 
rice began  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  tiio 
Romans  how  to  invade  those  very  territories  with 
the  defence  of  which  he  was  intnisfM.  Soon  after, 
the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As 
he  was  next  heir  to  the  former,  and  particularly  in- 
terested  in  preventing  strangers  from  getting  his 
dominions  into  their  poaession,  Charles  required 
him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  upon  the 
allegiance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of 
the  empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his  hands 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  elector ;  warning  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  neelected  to  obey  these 
commands,  he  should  be  hela  as  accessory  to  the 
crimes  of  his  kinsman,  and  be  liable  to  the  same 
punishment. 

Maurice  having  twice  called  toother  the  states 
of  his  country,  they  proposed  to  write  to  the  elector, 
^hortin()^  him,  as  the  best  means  not  only  of  appeas- 
ing the  2mperor,  but  of  preventing  his  dominions 
from  being  seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  powers,  to 
give  his  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession 
of  them  quietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice 
himself  seconded  their  arguments  in  a  letter  to  the 
landgrave,  his  &ther-in-law ;  but  such  an  extrava- 
gant proposition  was  rejected  vrith  the  scorn  and 
indignation  which  it  deserved.  But  Maurice  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his 
plan  by  reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour  what  he  had 
hitherto  carried  on  by  artifice  ai^d  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtilty 
in  contrivance.  Having  assembled  about  12,000 
men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one  part  of  the  electoral 
provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other. 
Maurice  in  two  sharp  encounters  defeated  the  troops 
which  the  elector  had  left  to  guard  his  country ;  and 
improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made 
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liimself  master  of  all  the  electorate  except  Wittem- 
berg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach,  which  being  places  of 
considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refased  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of 
these  rapid  conquests  soon  reached  the  imperial  and 
confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satisfaction  with 
an  event  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive 
of  the  most  important  consequences,  was  expressed 
by  every  possible  demonstration  of  joy.  The  latter 
was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  name 
of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an 
apostate  from  religion,  a  betrayer  of  the  German 
liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sacred  and 
natural  ties.  Every  thing  that  the  rage  or  inven- 
tion of  the  party  could  suggest  in  order  to  blacken 
and  render  him  odious;  invectives,  satires,  and  lam- 
poons, the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers, 
together  with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all 
employed  against  him.  While  he,  confiding  in  the 
arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his  actions 
could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification, 
published  a  manifesto,  containing  the  same  frivolous 
reasons  for  his  conduct  which  he  had  formerly 
alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states  and  in  his  letter 
to  the  landgrave. 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Mau- 
rice's motions,  proposed  to  return  home  with  his 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxqny.  But  the  deputies 
of  the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  him 
at  that  time  to  remain  with  the  iU*n^y,  and  to  prefer 
the  success  of  the  common  cause  before  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions.  At  length  the  sufierings  and 
complaints  of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  mat  he 
discovered  the  utmost  impatience  to  set  out,  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of  Maurice  and 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians,  who  having 
been  accustomea  to  that  licentious  and  merciless 
species  of  war  which  was  thought  lawful  against  the 
Turks,  committed,  wherever  mey  came,  the  wildest 
aotB  of  rapine  and  violence.      This  desire  of  tho 
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elector  was  so  natural  and  so  warmly  urffed,  that 
the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of  the 
unhappy  conse<][uence8  of  dividing  their  army,  durst 
not  renise  their  consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to 
grant  it.  Jn  this  perplexity  they  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen  on  the  Brenz, 
in  order  to  consult  their  constituents,  and  at  length 
concluded  that  nothing  could  save  diem,  but  either 
the  bringing  the  contest  to  the  immediate  decision 
of  a  battle,  by  attacking  the  imperial  army,  or  an 
accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charlef 
by  a  treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  de- 
jection which  now  oppressed  the  party,  that  of  these 
two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowering  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  propound  overtures  of  peace  in  their  name 
to  Ube  emperor. 

Charles,  however,  would  not  hear  of  a  negotiatioii 
but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should 
previously  give  up  himself  and  his  dominions  abso- 
lutely to  his  disposal.  As  nothing  more  intolerable 
or  ignominious  could  have  been  prescribed  even  in 
the  worst  situation  of  their  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  this  proposition  should  be  rejected  by  a  party 
which  was  rather  humbled  and  disconcerted  than 
■ubdued.  But  forgetting  that  it  was  the  union  of 
their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  ren- 
dered the  confederacy  formidable,  and  had  more 
than  once  obliged  the  imperialists  to  think  of  quit- 
ting the  field,  they  inconsiderately  abandoned  this 
advantage,  which  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony 
would  still  have  kept  the  emperor  in  awe,  and 
yielding  to  the  elector's  entreaties,  consented  to  his 
proposju  of  dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men 
were  left  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburff,  in  order  to 
protect  that  province  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany ;  a  considerable  body  marched  with 
the  elector  towards  Saxony;  but  the  greater  part 
returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into  their  own 
countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.     The  moment 
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ihat  the  troops  separated,  the  confedera<^  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  terror ;  and  almost  all  the  members 
of  it  submitted  to  the  emperor. 

During  these  transactions  the  elector  of  Saxony 
reached  the  frontiers  of  his  country  unmolested. 
As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time  not 
only  recovered  possession  of  his  own  territories,  but 
overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  except  £to«sden  and  Leipsic,  which 
being  towns  of  some  strength,  could  not  be  suddenly 
reduced.  Maurice,  obliged  to  quit  the  field  aiid  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier 
after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  dan- 
gerous situation,  and  soliciting  him  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to  his 
relief.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescribing 
terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as  were  daily 
returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach, 
with  3000  men  to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though 
an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was  unexpectedly 
surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his 
troops,  dispersed  the  remainder,  and  took  him  pri- 
soner. Maurice  continued  as  much  exposed  as 
formerly ;  and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  wUch  presented  itself,  his 
ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and  unavoidable. 
But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  dilatory  when 
invested  wth.  the  sole  command  than  he  had  been 
formerly  when  joined  in  authority  with  a  partner, 
never  gave  an^  proof  of  military  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  aeainst  Albert.  Instead  of  marching  di- 
rectly towaras  Maurice,  whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally 
had  greatly  alarmed,  he  inconsiderately  listened  to 
overtures  of  accommodation,  which  his  artful  anta- 
gonist i>roposed  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
amuse  him  and  to  slacken  the  vigour  of  his  opera- 
tions. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  af* 
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fain,  tbat  he  could  not  march  instantly  to  the  relief  of 
his  ally.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  confederate 
army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dis- 
missed the  count  of  Buren  with  his  Flemings,  and 
the  po(>e,  without  givinf^  the  emperor  any  warning 
of  his  intention,  ordered  Famese,  his  grandson,  to 
return  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  at  the  same  time  recalled  the  licence 
which  he  had  granted  Charles,  of  appropriating  to 
his  own  use  a  large  share  of  the  church  lands  in 
Spain.  He  was  not  destitute  of  pretences  to  justify 
this  abrupt  dese]:^on  of  his  ally,  and  as  Paul*s  orders 
with  regard  to  the  march  of  his  troops  were  no  less 
peremptory  than  unexpected^  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  their  retreat.  Charles,  weakened  by  the 
withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  much  diminished  by  the  number  of 
garrisons  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  throw  into  the 
towns  which  had  capittUated,  found  it  necessary  to 
recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could 
venture  to  march  in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  form  of  government  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Genoa  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Doria 
restored  liberty  to  his  country,  did  not,  after  a  trial 
of  near  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to 
those  turbulent  and  factious  republicans.  As  the 
entire  administration  of  affairs  was  now  lodged  in  a 
certain  number  d  noble  families,  many  envying  them 
that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a 
popular  government,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  Doria,  they  easily  saw  that  the  autho- 
rity and  influence  which  m  his  hands  were  innocent 
would  prove  destructive  if  usurped  by  any  citizen  oi 
greater  ambition  or  less  virtue.  A  citizen  of  this 
dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pre 
tensions,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Gian* 
netino  Doria,  whom  his  ^and-uncle  Andrew  destined 
to  be  the  heir  of  his  pnvate  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
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at    being  his  successor    in  power.      His  temper, 
haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing,  to  such  a  degree 
ould 


as  would  hardly  have  been  tolersfted  in  one  bom  to 
reign,  was  altogether  insupportable  in  the  citizen  of 
a  free  state.  The  more  sagacious  among  the 
Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the  enemy 
of  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  indebted  to 
his  uncle :  while  Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that 
violent  and  undisceming  affection  which  persons  in 
advanced  age  often  contract  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  him;  seeming  less  solicitous 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
monwealth than  to  aggrandize  that  undeserving 
kinsman. 

John  Lewis  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavagna,  observing 
this  growing  disgust,  was  encourago^  by  it  to 
attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  his- 
tory. That  young  nobleman,  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  the 
human  heart,  which  command  respect  or  secure 
attachment.  He  was  graceful  and  majestic  in  his 
person ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion ;  of  a  gene- 
rosity that  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  strangers  ;  of  an  insi- 
nuating address,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing 
affability.  But  under  the  appearance  of  these  vir- 
tues,  which  seemed  to  form  him  for  enjoying  and 
adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions 
which  mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most 
dangerous  and  dark  conspiracies — an  insatiable  and 
resuess  ambition,  a  courage  unacquainted  with  fear, 
and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Such  a 
temper  could  ill  brook  that  station  of  inferiority 
wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  republic ;  and  as  he 
envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Dona  had  acquired, 
be  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  its 
descending,  like  an  hereditary  possession,  to  Gianne- 
tino.     These  various  passions  preying  with  violenoe 
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on  liii  tnrbuleiit  and  aspiring  mind,  detennined  him 
to  attempt  overturning  that  domination  to  which  he 
could  not  submit. 

As  the  moet  effectual  method  of  accomplishing 
this,  he  thought  at  first  of  forming  a  connexion  with 
Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome ;  and  after  expelling  I>oria,togethei 
with  the  imperial  faction,  by  his  assistance,  he  offered 
to  put  the  republic  once  more  under  the  protection 
of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  principal  share  in  the 
aidministration  of  government.  But  having  commu- 
nicated his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  from 
whom  he  kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of 
them,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  capable  alike  of 
advising  and  executing  the  moat  audadoii^  deeds, 
remonstrated,  with  earnestness  against  the  folly  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  while 
he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  and  exhorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himself  at 
that  pre-eminence  in  his  country  to  which  he  was 
destined  by  his  illustrious  birth,  was  called  by  the 
voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  would  be  raised  by 
the  zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such 
great  prospects  to  Flesoo,  and  so  suitable  to  his 
genius,  that,  abandoning  his  own  plan,  he  eagerly 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persons  present, 
though  sensible  of  the  hliardous  nature  of  the  under- 
taking, did  not  choose  to  condemn  what  their  patron 
had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was  instantly  resolved  in 
this  dark  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Dorias  as  well 
as  the  principal  persons  of  their  party,  to  overturn 
the  established  system  of  government,  and  to  place 
Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  He  continued 
his  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome,  though  without  communicating  to  him  his 
real  intentions,  that  by  his  means  he  might  secure 
the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid. 
He  entered  into  a  close  confederacy  with  FamesO/ 
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duke  of  Parma,  who,  being  dugutted  with  the  em- 
peror  for  refosing  to  grant  him  the  mvestiture  of 
that,  duchy,  was  eager  to  promote  any  measure  that 
tendied  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to  ruin 
a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  oi 
Doria.  Being  sensible  that  in.  a  maritime  state  the 
acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  ought  chiefly 
to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  pope, 
who  probably  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  design 
which  he  had  formed,  and  did  not  disapprove  of  it. 
Under  colour  of  fitting  out  one  of  these  galleys  to 
sail  on  a  cruise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only 
assembled  a  good  number  of  his  own  vassals,  but 
engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers  whom 
the  truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had 
deprived  of  their  usual  occupation  and  subsistence. 

So  many  instruments  beinff  now  prepared,  nothing 
remtdned  but  to  strike  the  Uow,  and  the  night  be. 
tween  the  2d  and  3d  of  January,  1547,  wasfizcS  on  for 
the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  was  chosen 
with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  doge  of  the  former 
year  was  to  quit  hj»  office,  according  to  custom,  on 
the  Ist  of  the  month,  and  his  successor  could  not  be 
elected  sooner  than  the  4th,  the  republic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco 
might  with  less  violence  take  possession  of  the  vacant 
dimity. 

The  morning  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in 
visiting  his  friends,  passing  some  hours  among  them 
with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towanu  evening  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias 
with  his  usual  marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their 
countenance  and  behavidur  with  the  attention  natural 
in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect 
securitv  in  which  they  remained,  without  the  least 
foresight  or  dread  of  ^at  storm  which  had  been  so 
long  a-gatherinf ,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  heads,  ^om  their  palace  he  hastened  to  his 
own,  which  stood  byjtself  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
/!ourt,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.     The  gates  had 
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been  set  open  in  the  moniing,  and  all  personj  with- 
out distinction  were  allowed  to  enter;  but  strong 
guards  posted  within  the  court  suffered  no  one  to 
return.  Vemna,  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persons 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  con- 
ducting Fiesco*s  vassals,  as  well  as  the  crews  of  his 
galleys,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
city,  and  in  the  name  of  their  patron  invited  to  an 
entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disgusted  witn  the  administration  of  the  Dorias, 
and  to  have  inclination  as  well  as  courage  to  attempt 
a  change  in  the  government.  Of  the  vast  number 
of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace  a  few  only  knew 
for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled;  the  rest, 
astonished  at  finding,  instead  of  the  preparations  for 
a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  anned  men  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on 
each  other  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  impatience^ 
and  terror.  While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of 
suspense  and'  agitation,  Flesco  appeared,  and  dis- 
closed his  intentions,  whilst  with  one  voice  all  ap- 
plauded, or  feigned  to  applaud,  the  undertaking. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his 
associates,  before  he  gave  them  his  last  oniers  he 
hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife, 
who  endeavoured  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and 
her  despair,  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Fiesco, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her  with 
hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of 
tenderness  had  unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could 
not  shake  his  resolution.  '  Farewell  T  he  cried  as 
h?  quitted  the  apartment ;  *  you  shall  either  never 
see  me  more,  or  you  shaU  behold,  to-morrow,  every 
thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your  power.* 

^  soon  as  he  rejoined  &s  companions,  he  allotted 
each  his  proper  station;  some  were  appointed  to 
assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the  city; 
some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal 
«  reets  or  places  of  strength :  Fiesco  reserved  for 
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himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour,  where  Doria't 
galleys  were  laid  tip,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance 
and  of  greatest  danger.  It  was  now  midmeht,  and 
the  citizens  slept  in  the  security  of  peace  when  this 
band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  desperate,  and  well 
armed,  rushed  out  to  execute  theu:  plan.  Thev 
surprised  some  of  the  gates  without  meeting  with 
any  resistance.  They  got  possession  of  others  affcei 
"       'hthe     '  *  .      -.     . 


a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guard.  Verrina, 
with  the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the 
Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Darsena,  or  little 
harbour,  where  Doria's  fleet  lay.  All  possibility  of 
escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco 
attempted  to  enter  tne  galleys  from  the  shore,  to 
which  they  were  made  fast,  they  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only  un- 
rigged and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board 
except  the  slaves  chained  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter 
of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  streets  resounding  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and 
Liberty!  At  that  name  so  popular  and  beloved, 
many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the 
aristocracy,  astonished  or  affrighted,  shut  the  gates 
of  their  houses,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  secur- 
ing them  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by 
this  scene  of  violence  and  confusion  reached  the 
palace  of  Doria :  Giannetino  started  immediately 
from  his  bed,  and  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  some  mutiny  among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with 
a  few  attendants,  and  hurried  towards  the  harbour. 
The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  conspirators, 
who,  the  moment  he  appeared,  fell  upon  him  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot. 
The  same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder 
Doria,  if  Jercme  de  Fiesco  had  executed  his  bro- 
ther's plan,  and  had  proceeded  immediately  to  attack 
him  in  his  palace ;  but  he,  from  the  sordid  considers^ 
tion  of  prcventhig  its  being  plundered  amidst  the 
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confusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance, 
Andrew  got  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  death  as 
well  as  of  his  own  danger,  and  mounting  on  horse- 
back saved  himself  by  flight.  Amidst  this  general 
consternation  a  few  senators  had  the  courage  to 
assemble  in  the  palace  of  the  repubHc.  At  first  some 
of  the  most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally 
the  scattered  soldiers  and  to  attack  a  bodv  of  the 
conspirators ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the 
party  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  Deputies 
were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco  what  were 
the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or 
rather  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  please 
to  prescribe. 

but  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were 
empowered  to  negotiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  ho 
was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where  every  thing 
succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victori- 
ous companions,  he  heard  some  extraordinary  uproar 
on  board  the  admiral's  galley.  ^  Alarmed  at  the  noise, 
and  fearing  that  the  slaves  mifht  break  their  chains 
and  overpower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but  the 
plank  which  reached  from  the  shore  to  tiie  vessel 
happening  to  overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  whilst  he 
hurried  K>rward  too  precipitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and 
perished  in  the  very  moment  when  he  must  have 
tsken  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  his  ambi- 
tious heart  could  desire.  That  profound  and  amaz- 
ing secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy  had  been 
concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hitherto  so 
much  to  its  success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause'  of 
its  miscarriage.  The  leader  was  gone ,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  acted  under  him  knew  not  his 
confidants,  and  were  strangers  to- the  object  at  which 
he  aimed.  There  was  no  person  among  them  whose 
authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to  assume  Fiesco's 
place  or  to  finish  his  plan;  after  having  lost  the 
spirit  which  animated  it,  life  and  activity  deserted 
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She  whole  body.  Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew 
to  their  houses,  hoping  that  amidst  th«  darkndBs  ol 
the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved  and  might 
remain  unknown.  Others  sought  for  safety  by  a 
timely  retreat ;  and  before  break  of  day,  most  of 
them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  city,  which,  bat 
a  few  hours  before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  thei^ 
as  masters. 

Next  morning  every  thing  was  quiet  in  Genoa; 
not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  few  marks  of  the  viO' 
lence  of  the  former  night  appeared,  the  conspirators 
having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise 
than  bloodshed,  and  gained  all  their  advantages  by 
surprise  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  Towards 
evening  Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the  dty,  being 
met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  with 
acclamations  of  joy.  Though  the  disgrace  as  well 
as  danger  of  the  preceding  night  were  fresh  in  his 
mind,  and  the  mangled  body  of  his  kinsmen  still 
before  his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as 
magnanimity,  that  the  decree  issued  by  the  senate 
against  the  conspirators  did  not  exceed  that  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  re(iuisite  for  the 
support  of  government,  and  was  dictated  neither 
by  the  violence  of  resentment  nor  the  rancour  of 
revenge. 

After  taking  the  necessary  precautions  for  prevent- 
ing the  flame  which  was  now  so  happily  extinguished 
from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care  of  the  senate 
was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give 
him  a  particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and 
to  beg  his  assistance  towards  the  reduction  of  Mon- 
tobMo,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of 
the  Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up. 
Charles  was  no  less  alarmed  than  astonished  at  an 
event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever, 
durst  have  attempted  such  an  enterprise  but  on 
foreign  suggestion  and  from  the  hope  of  foreign  aid. 
Being  informed  that  Ihe  duke  of  Panna  was  wel^ 
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acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he 
imm^atelv  supposed  that  the  pope  could  not  he 
ignorant  of  a  measure  which  his  son  had  counte« 
nancedj  Proceeding  from  this  to  a  farther  con- 
jecture, which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of  policy  in 
other  instances  rendered  extremely  prohable,  ho 
concluded  that  the  French  king  must  have  known 
and  approved  of  the  design ;  and  he  began  to 
apprehend  that  this  spark  might  again  kindle  the 
flame  of  war  which  had  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  As 
he  had  drained  his  Italian  territories  of  troops  on 
account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogethet 
unprovided  for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  thai 
country ;  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  he 
must  have  detached  thither  the  ^eatest  part  of  hit 
forces  for  its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  ir 
would  have  been  altogether  imprudent  in  the  em» 
peror  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector, 
until  he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certaint| 
whether  such  a  scene  were  not  about  to  open  it 
Italy  as  might  put  U  out  of  his  power  to  keep  the 
field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  him. 


BOOK  IX. 

Thx  emperor*s  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
pope  ana  FVench  king  did  not  proceed  from  any 
imaginary  or  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Paul  had 
already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his 
jealousy  and  enmity,  and  Francis  was  now  con- 
vinced that  if  he  did  not  make  some  extraordinary 
and  timely  effort,  Charles  must  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  power  as  would  enable  him  to  g^ve  law  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  With  this  view  Francis  made 
liberal  offers  of  his  assistance  to  the  elector  and 
landgrave,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  zealous  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederates.  He 
solicited  Solyman  to  seise  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained 
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of  all  the  troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order 
to  form  the  army  against  the  confederates  of  Smjol- 
kalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  by  a  vi- 
gorous and  seasonable  effort,  the  error  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  in  contributing  to  raise  the  empe- 
ror to  such  a  formidable  height  of  power.  Findmg 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mis- 
take and  his  dread  of  its  consequences,  abundantly 
disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the 
pontiff  began  to  discover,  as  an  argument  to  gain 
the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe, 
from  oppression  and  servitude,  but  their  joinmg 
with  the  pope  and  him  in  ^ving  the  first  beginning 
to  a  general  confederacy  in  order  to  humble  that 
ambitious  potentate,  whom  they  had  all  equal  rea- 
son to  dread. 

As  the  king  of  Denmark  had  particular  reasons 
to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis  imagined 
that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  him ;  and  lest  con- 
siderations of  caution  or  prudence  should  restrain 
him  from  joining  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these 
by  offering  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  mar- 
riage to  ms  son.  Aa  the  ministers  who  governed 
England  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
declared  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the 
reformers,  as  soon  as  it  became  safe  upon  Henry*s 
death  to  lay  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intolerant 
bigotry  had  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  flattered 
himself  that  their  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to 
remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith 
with  themselves.  He  hoped  that  notrnthstandm? 
the  struggles  of  faction  incident  to  a  minority,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the 
Scots,  he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take 
part  in  the  common  cause. 

While  Francis  -employed  such  a  variety  of  expe- 
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dients,  and  exerted  himself  with  such  extraordinary 
activity,  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  Europe 
against  his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended 
on  himself  alone.  He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions;  he  collected  mihtary  stores;  he 
contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable 
body  of  men ;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable 
order ;  he  remitted  considerable  sums  to  the  elector 
and  landgrave ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  neces- 
sary towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the  shortest 
warning  and  with  the  greatest  vigour. 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required 
putting  so  many  instruments  in  motion,  did  not 
escape  the  emperor*s  observation.  But  above  all, 
he  dreaded  the  active  emulation  of  Francis  himself, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover  of  any 
confederacy  that  could  be  formed  against  him ;  and 
as  that  monarch  had  afforded  protection  to  Verrina, 
who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon  the  miscar- 
riage of  Flesco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile 
operations  in  Italy  of  which  he  conceived  the  insur- 
rection in  Genoa  to  hove  been  only  the  prelude. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense 
and  solicitude,  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
afforded  him  some  prospect  of  esc^>ing  the  danger. 
The  FVench  king*a  health  began  to  decline,  and  he 
died  at  Rambouillet  on  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-third  of  his 
reign.  During  twenty-eight  years  of  that  time  an 
avowed  rivalsmp  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
emjieror,  which  involved  not  only  their  own  do- 
minions but  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in  wars, 
which  were  prosecuted  vnth  more  violent  animosity, 
and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had  been 
known  in  any  former  period. 

Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a 
hiffher  rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame  than  either  hit 
tiuents  or  performances  entitie  him  to  hold.  The 
superiority  which  Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  of 
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Pavia,  and  which  from  that  period  he  presenred 
through  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  was  so  manifett, 
that  Francis's  struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and 
growing  dominion  was  Tiewed  by  most  of  the  other 
powers  not  only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally 
arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  re- 
sisting a  common  enemy,  and  endeavourinff  to  set 
bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable  to  them  alL 
Francis,  notwithstanding  the  many  errors  conspicu- 
ous in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administm- 
tion,  was  nevertheless  humane,  beneficent,  generous. 
He  possessed  dignity  without  pride ;  afhbility  free 
from  meanness ;  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit. 
All  who  had  access  to  him,  and  no  man  of  merit 
was  ever  denied  that  privilege,  respected  and  loved 
him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  Qualities,  his 
snlyjects  forgot  his  defects  as  a  monarcn ;  and  ad- 
miring him  as  the  most  accomplished  and  amiable 
gentleman  in  his  dominions,  thev  hardly  murmured 
at  acts  of  mal-administration  wnich  in  a  prince  of 
less  engaging  disj^tions  would  have  been  deemed 
unpardonable.  Saence  and  the  arts  were  just  begin- 
ning to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Itsdy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their 
only  seat.  Fhmcis  took  them  immediately  under 
his  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himself  in  the  zeal 
and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them. 
He  invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed 
with  them  familiarly,  he  employed  them  in  business, 
he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured 
them  with  lus  confidence.  The  appellation  of  Father 
€f  Laten  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his 
memory  sacred  among  historians,  and  they  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety  to  uncover 
his  infirmities  or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus 
Francis,  notwithstandmg  his  inferior  abilities  and 
want  of  success,  hath  more  than  equalled  the  fame 
of  Charles.  The  ^ood  aualities  which  he  possessed 
as  a  man  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admu'atio* 
Ll 
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and  praise  than  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  exten.. 
sire  genius  and  foitnnate  arts  of  a  more  ci^Mble  bat 
less  amiable  riyal. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  state  of  Bnrope.  Charles  knew  the  abilities  of 
Henry  IL,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of 
Fhmce,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father, 
and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so  much  occij^ied  for 
some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  mmisters, 
whom  he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  de- 
mands of  his  own  favourites,  uiat  he  had  nothing  to 
dread  either  from  his  personal  eflTorts,  or  from  any 
coi^ederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could 
form. 

But  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  suck  an  interval 
of  security  might  continue,  Charles  determined  in- 
stantly to  improve  it:  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
FVancis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  from  Egra  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the 
papal  troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Flem- 
ings, had  so  mu<^  diminished  his  army,  that  16,000 
men  were  all  he  could  assemble.  With  this  incon- 
siderable body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  the  event 
of  which  was  to  decide  what  de^ee  of  authority  he 
should  possess  from  that  period  m  Germany:  but  as 
this  little  armj  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spa- 
nish  and  Itahan  bands,  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to 
them,  commit  much  to  the  decision  of  chance ;  and 
even  with  so  small  a  force  he  had  reason  to  entertain 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  suecess.  The  elector 
had  levied  an  army  greatly  superior  in  number ;  but 
neither  the  experience  and  discipline  of  his  troops, 
nor  the  abilities  of  his  officers,  were  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  emperor.  Hie  elector,  b^des, 
had  already  been  guilty  of  an  error  which  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  have  de- 
rived from  his  superionty  in  number,  and  was  alone 
sufficient  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  Instead  of 
keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great 
body  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to 
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facilitate  his  junction  with  the  malcontents  of  that 
kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what 
remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  ex- 
pected the  emperor  would  make  the  first  impression, 
vainly  imagining  that  open  towns  with  small  gharri- 
sons  might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of 
Saxony,  and  attacked  Altorf  upon  the  Elster,  the 
troops  posted  in  that  town  surrendering  without  re- 
sistance ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Elbe  either  imitated  their  example  or 
fled  as  the  imperialists  approached.  Charles  advanced 
without  losing  a  moment.  The  elector,  who  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Meissen,  became  more  un- 
determined in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near 
and  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  resolutions.  He 
broke  down  the  bridge  and  marched  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  left  a  de- 
tachment  to  oppose  the  imperialists  if  they  should 
attempt  to  pass  at  that  place ;  and  advancing  a  few 
miles  with  Ids  main  body,  encamped  in  expectation 
of  the  event,  according  to  which  he  proposed  to 
regulate  his  subseauent  motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly, 
arrived  the  evening  of  the  2dd  of  April  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhlberg.  The  river,  at 
that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth,  above 
four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank 
possessed  by  the  Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which 
he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  these 
obstacles,  he  called  together  his  genersJ  officers,  and, 
without  askiitg  their  opinions,  communicated  to  them 
his  intention  of  attempting  next  morning  to  force  his 
passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  with  them.  They  all 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  such  a  bold  resolu- 
tion ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Alva,  though  naturally 
daring  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  not- 
withstanding his  impatience  to  crush  his  rival  the 
elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.     But  the 
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emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  for* 
tuie,  paid  no  regard  to  their  arguments,-and  gave  the 
orders  necessary  for  executing  his  design. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  foot  marched  towards  the  river,  and  began 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age  did  execution  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  hurried  on  by  • 
martial  udour,  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  enemy, 
rushed  into  the  stream,  and  advancing  breast-high, 
fired  with  a  more  certain  aim  and  vrith  greater  effect. 
Under  cover  of  their  fire  a  bridge  of  boats  was  be^pm 
to  be  laid  for  the  infantry;  and  a  peasant  having 
undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavalrv  through  the  river 
by  a  ford  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  they 
auo  were  put  in  motion.  The  Saxons  posted  in 
Mnhlberg  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  operations 
by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had  erected ; 
but  as  a  thick  fog  covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon 
the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  with  any  certainty, 
and  the  imperialkts  suffered  very  little ;  at  the  same 
time  the  Saxons  oeing  much  galled  by  the  Spaniardi 
and  Italians,  they  set  on  fire  some  boats  wluch  had 
been  collected  near  the  village  and  prepared  to 
retire.  The  imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish 
soldiers  instaittlv  stripped  themselves,  and  holding 
their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  across  the  river, 
put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose 
them^  saved  from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were 
sufficient  to  complete  their  own  bridge,  and  by  this 
spirited  and  successful  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidaf^  we  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a 
foot-soldier  behind  him,  began  to  enter  the  river, 
the  light-horse  marching  in  the  front,  followed  by 
Ifae  men-at-arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  person, 
mounted  on  a  Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous 
nabit,  and  carrying  a  iavelin  in  his  hand.  Such  a 
numerous  body  struggling  throujgh  a  great  river,  in 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  their  gnideb 
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they  were  obliged  to  make  several  turns,  sometimes 
treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimming, 

E resented  to  their  companions,  whom  they  left  be- 
ind,  a  spectacle  equally  magnificent  and  interest- 
ing. Their  courage  at  last  surmounted  every  obsta^ 
cle,  no  man  betraymg  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the 
emperor  shared  in  the  daiiger  no  less  than  the  mean^* 
est  soldier.  The  moment  that  they  reached  the 
opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival 
01  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  advanced  towards  the 
Saxons  with  the  troops  which  had  passed  along 
with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  ana 
despising  an  enemy  who  had  neglected  to  oppose 
them  when  it  might  have  been  done  with  such  ad- 
vantage, made  no  account  of  their  superior  numbers, 
and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  the  elector  would 
not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.  Being  convinced  at  last 
of  his  fatal  mistake  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards 
Wittemberg.  They  had  just  beg^  to  march  when 
the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view,  and  the 
elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unavoid^le.  As 
he  was  no  less  bold  m  action  than  irresolute  in  coun- 
cil, he  made  the  disposition  for  battle  with  the  great- 
est presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  man- 
ner :  taking  advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his 
wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  The  emperor  likewise  ranged  his  men  in 
order  as  they  oame  up,  and  riding  along  the  ranks, 
exhofte4  them  with  few  but  efficacious  words  to  do 
their  duty.  The  shock  of  battle  would  not  have 
been  long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which 
the  elector  displayed,  together  with  the  activity 
which  he  exerted  from  the  moment  that  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  certam,  and 
cut  offall  possibility  of  hesitation,  had  not  revived  in 
some  degree  the  spirit  of  his  troops.    They  repulsed 
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the  Hungarian  light-horse  who  began  the  attack,  and 
received  with  firmness  the  n^en-at-arms  who  next  ad 
yanced  to  the  charge ;  but  as  these  were  the  flower 
of  the  imperial  army,  were  commanded  by  experi- 
enced officers,  and  fought  under  the  emperor's  eye, 
the  Saxons  soon  began  to  g^ve  way ;  and  the  light 
troops  rallying  at  the  same  time  and  falling  on  their 
fla^aJu,  the  flight  became  general.  A  small  body  of 
chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had  fought 
in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselyes,  and 
endeavoured  to  save  their  master  by  retiring  into  the 
forest;  but  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  the 
elector,  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  perceiving  all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  immediately 
towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
from  the  piusuit,  standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
full  exultation  of  success,  and  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  officers  upon  this  complete  victory  ob- 
tained by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  svch  an 
unfortunate  and  humbling  situation  the  elector's  be- 
haviour was  equally  magnanimous  and  decent.  '  The 
fortune  of  war,'  said  he,  '  has  made  me  your  prisoner, 
most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated — * 
Here  Charles  harshly  interrupted  him:  'And  am  I 
then  at  last  acknowledged  to  be  emperor?  Charles  of 
Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me. 
You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve.'  At  these 
words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly  with  a  haughty 
air.  To  this  cruel  repulse  the  king  of  the  Romans 
added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions 
still  more  ungenerous  and  insulting.  The  elector 
made  no  reply;  but  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection, 
accompanied  the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard 
him. 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  imperialists  only 
fifty  men.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  Saxons  were 
killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prisoners.      About  400  kept  in  a  body  and 
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escaped  to  Wittemberg,  together  with  the  electoral 
prince,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion. After  restinjg  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle, 
partly  to  refresh  his  army  and  partly  to  receive  the 
deputies  of  the  adjacent  towns,  which  were  im- 
patient to  secure  his  protection  by  submitting  to  his 
will,  the  emperor  began  to  move  towards  Wittem- 
berg,  that  he  might  terminate  the  war  at  once  by 
the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfortunate  elector 
was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed 
every  where,  as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a 
spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them,  who  both  ho- 
noured and  loved  him ;  though  the  insult  was  so  far 
from  subduing  his  firm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even 
ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and  composure  of  his 
mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the 
electoral  branch  of  the  Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not  be  ts^en, 
if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the 
om|>eror  marched  thither  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
hoping  that,  while  the  consternation  occasioned  by 
his  victory  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  might 
imitate  the  example  of  their  countrymen,  and  submit 
to  his  power  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  their 
walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's  wife,  a 
woman  no  less  distinguished  by  her  abilities  than  her 
virtue,  instead  of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and 
lamentations  upon  her  husband's  misfortune,  endea- 
voured,  bv  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to 
animate  uie  dtizens.  She  inspired  them  with  such 
resolution,  that  when  summonea  to  surrender,  they 
returned  a  vigorous  answer,  wamin£^  the  emperor  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  rank,  as  thev  were  determined  to  treat  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  treated  the  elector.  The 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength  of 
the  city,  seemed  now  to  render  a  siege  in  form  ne- 
cessary.    After  such  a  signal  victory  it  would  havo 
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been  disgracefiil  not  to  lunre  undertaken  it»  tfaoagli 
at  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  destitute  of  erery 
thing  reqoisite  for  carrTing  it  on.  Bat  Maurioe 
removed  all  difficulties  by  engaging  to  famish  pro- 
▼isionSy  artillery,  ammnnition,  pioneers,  and  whatever 
else  should  be  needed.     Trusting  to  this,  Charles 

re  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  die  town, 
quickly  appeared  that  Maurice's  ea^^emess  to 
reduce  the -capital  of  those  dominions  which  he  ex- 
pected as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  his 
Kinsman,  and  deserting  the  Protestant  cause,  had 
led  him  to  promise  whi^  exceeded  his  power  to  per- 
form. A  battering  train  vras,  indeed,  carried  s«ely 
down  the  Elbe  firom  Dresden  to  'Wittemberg ;  bii 
as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force  to  preserve  a 
secure  communication  between  his  own  territories 
and  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  electcnral  troops,  intercepted 
and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  mihtary 
stores,  and  Aspersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  imjierialists.  This  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  sieffe,  and  convinced  the  em- 
peror, tiiat  as  he  coiud  not  relr  on  Maurice'ft 
promises,  recourse  ought  to  be  haa  to  some  more 
expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method  of  get- 
ting possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands,  and 
Charles  was  ungenerous  and  hard-hearted  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an  experi- 
ment whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design 
by  workmg  upon  the  tenderness  of  a  vrife  for  her 
husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  children  towards  their 
parent.  With  this  view  he  summoned  Sybilla  a 
second  time  to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that 
if  she  again  refused  to  comply,  the  elector  should 
answer  vrith  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  con- 
vince her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he 
brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate  trial,  and  the 
court-martial  presuming  the  elector  to  be  manifestly 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him 
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to  suffer  death  by  being  beheaded.  This  decree  was 
intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing  him- 
self in  plapng  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick, 
his  fellow- prisoner.  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
though  without  discovering  any  sjonptom  either  of 
surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the 
irregularity,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  the  emperor's 
proceedings — *  It  is  easy,*  continued  he,  *  to  compre- 
nend  his  scheme.  I  must  die  because  Wittemberg 
will  not  surrender;  and  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with 
pleasure,  if,  by  that  sacrifice,  I  can  preserve  the 
dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit  to  my  posterity 
the  inheritance  which  belongs  to  them.  Would  to 
God  that  this  sentence  majr  not  affect  my  wife  and 
children  more  than  it  intimidates  me ;  and  that  they, 
for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already 
too  long,  may  not  renounce  honours  and  territories 
which  they  were  born  to  possess !'  He  then  turned 
to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to  continue 
the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual  attention  and 
ingenuity,  and  having  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all  the 
satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaining  such 
victories.  After  this  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, that  he  might  employ  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
such  religious  exercises  as  were  proper  in  his  situa- 
tion. 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference  or  compo- 
sure that  the  account  of  the  elector's  danger  was 
received  in  Wittemberg.  Svbilla,  who  had  sup- 
ported with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's 
misfortunes  while  she  imagined  that  they  could  reach 
no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power  or  territories, 
felt  all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was 
threatened.  Solicitous  to  save  that,  she  despised 
every  other  consideration,  and  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  con- 
queror. At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Cleves,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  to  none  of 
whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  tree  motives 
Mm 
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of  his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector,  inter- 
ceded warmly  with  him  to  spare  his  life. 

While  they,  from  various  motives,  solicited  Charlet 
with  the  most  earnest  importunity  not  to  execute  the 
sentence,  Sybilla  aiid  his  children  conjured  the  elec- 
tor, by  letters  as  well  as  messengers,  to  scruple  at 
no  concession  that  would  extricate  lum  out  of  the 
present  danger,  and  deliver  them  from  their  fears 
and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to 
produce  the  e£Eect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  degrees 
nrom  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed  himself  to  soften 
into  promises  of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  if  the 
elector  would  shew  himself  worthy  of  his  favour  by 
submitting  to  reasonable  terms.  The  elector,  on 
whom  the  consideration  of  what  he  might  suffer 
himself  had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  the 
tears  of  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  could  not  resist 
the  entreaties  of  his  family.  In  compliance  with 
their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of 
accommodation  which  he  would  otherwise  have  re- 
jected vnth  disdain.  The  chief  of  them  were,  that 
he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor*s  hands, 
to  be  disposed  of  entirely  at  his  pleasure ;  that  he 
should  instantly  put  the  imperial  troops  in  possession 
of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  and  Gotha ;  that  he 
should  set  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  vrithout 
ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  refor- 
mation the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution 
of  that  court;  that  he  should  renounce  all  league 
against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Remans,  ana 
enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future  in  which  they 
were  not  comprehended.  In  return  for  these  im- 
portant concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised 
to  spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  pos- 
terity the  city  of  Gotha  and  its  territories,  together 
with  an  annual  pension  of  50,00Q  florins,  payable 
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oat  of  th«  revenues  of  ihe  electorate,  and  likewise 
to  grant  him  a  sum  in  ready  money  to  be  applied 
towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Even  these 
articles  of  grace  were  clogged  with  the  mortifying 
condition  of  his  remaining  the  emperor's  prisoner 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  the  whole  Charles 
had  subjoined,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  the  pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  contro- 
verted pomts  in  religion ;  but  the  elector,  though  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects  which 
men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most 
valuable,  was  mflexible  with  regard  to  this  point; 
and  neitiier  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  to 
make  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or 
persuade  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
ois  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of 
Wittemberg,  the  emperor  ralfiUed  his  engagements 
to  Maurice ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  Protestanjt  cause,  and  having  con- 
tributed with  such  success  towards  the  dissolution 
of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession  of 
that  city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
electorate. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still 
in  arms;  and  though  now  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  cause,  was  neithei  a  feeble  nor  'con- 
temptible enemy.  But  beinf  seized  with  the  same 
consternation  which  had  tuen  possession  of  his 
associates,  he  was  intent  only  on  tne  means  of  pro- 
curing favourable  terms  from  the  emperor,  whom  he 
viewed  as  a  conqueror  to  whose  will  tiiere  was  a 
necessity  of  submitting. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as 
mediators  between  him  and  the  emperor;  but  the 
conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  ex- 
tremely rigorous.  The  articles  wiSi  regard  to  his 
renouncmg  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  acknowledging 
the  emperor's  authoritv,  and  submitting  to  the  de- 
crees 01  the  imperial  cnamber,  were  the  same  which 
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had  been  imposed  on  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Be- 
sides these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  person 
and  territories  to  the  emperor;  to  implore  for 
pardon  on  his  knees;  to  pay  150,000 crowns  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  demolish  the 
fortifications  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except 
one ;  to  oblige  the  garrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to 
ti^e  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor ;  to  allow  a 
free  passage  through  his  territories  to  the  imperial 
troops  as  often  as* it  shall  be  demanded;  to  deliver 
up  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition  to  the  emperor ; 
to  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom,  Henry  of  Bruns- 
wick, together  with  tho  other  prisoners  whom  he 
had  taken  during  the  war;  and  neither  to  take  arms 
himself  nor  to  permit  any  of  his  subjects  to  serve 
against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future. 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  as  they  contained  no  stipula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's 
mercy.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice, 
however,  assured  the  landgrave  that  Charles  would 
behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  would  allow  him, 
whenever  he  had  made  his  submission,  to  return  to 
his  own  territories.  They  sent  him,  moreover,  a  bond 
signed  by  them  both,  containing  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatsoever  was 
offered  to  his  person  during  his  interview  with  the 
emperor,  they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves 
to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their  hands  to  be  treated 
by  them  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him. 

This,  together  with  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  performing  what  was  contained  in  the  articles  of 
which  he  hM.  accepted,  removed  his  doubts  and 
scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  get  over  them. 
He  repaired  for  that  purpose  to  the  imperial  camp  a\ 
Halle  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  revived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears. 
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Tost  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  pre- 
tence, in  order  to  make  his  public  submission  to  the 
emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  ap. 
proved  of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  he 
might  ratify  them  anew.  Upon  perusing  them  ho 
perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  ha4  added  two 
new  articles;  one  importing,  that  if  any  dispute 
should  arise  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  former 
conditions,  the  emperor  should  have  the  right  of 
putting  what  interpretation  upon  \hem  he  thought 
most  reasonable ;  the  other,  that  the  landgrave  was 
bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  This  unworthy  artifice,  calculated 
to  surprise  hun  into  an  approbation  of  articles  to 
which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assenting, 
by  proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind 
was  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of 
that  humiliating  ceremony  which  he  had  to  perform, 
filled  the  landgrave  with  indignation,  and  made  him 
break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage 
to  which  his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  diffi- 
culty  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  pre- 
vailed at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop 
the  former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explain  the  latter 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  agree  to  it  without 
openly  renouncing  the  Protestant  religion. 

This  obstacle  beinff  surmounted,  the  landgrave 
was  impatient  to  finish  a  ceremony  which  had  been 
declared  necessary  towards  his  obtaining  pardon. 
The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  train  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among 
whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately  the  land- 
grave's prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune,  a  spectator  of  his  humiliation.  The  land- 
grave was  introduced  with  great  solemnity,  and 
advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees. 
His  chancellor,  who  walked  behind  him,  immediately 
read,  by  his  master's  command,  a  paper  which  con« 
tained  an  humble  confession  of  the  cnme  whereof  he 
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had  been  guilty.  The  emperor,  with  a  haughty 
unfeeling  composure,  and  preserving  a  profound 
nlence,  made  a  si^  to  one  of  his  secretaries  to 
read  his  answer,  which  was  no  sooner  finished  than 
Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to 
give  the  unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion 
or  reconcilement.  He  did  not  even  desire  nim  to 
rise  from  his  knees;  which  the  landgrave  having 
▼entured  to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the 
emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss  his  hand,  flattering 
himself  that  his  guilt  being  now  fullv  expiated,  he 
might  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  perceiving  that  this  familiarity 
would  be  offensive  to  the  emperor,  interposed,  and 
desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him  and 
Maurice  to  the  duke  of  Alva's  apartments  in  the 
castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman 
with  the  respect  and  courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest. 
But  after  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in  play,  the 
duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  conu 
municated  to  them  the  emperor's  orders,  that  the 
landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner  in  Uiat  place  under 
the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard.  As  they  had  not 
hitherto  entertained  the  most  distant  suspicion  of 
the  cmperor*s  sincerity  or  rectitude  of  intention, 
their  surprise  was  excessive,  and  their  indignation 
not  infenor  to  it,  on  discovering  how  greatly  they 
had  been  deceived  themselves,  and  how  infamously 
abused,  in  having  been  made  the  instruments  of 
deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend.  They  had  re- 
course to  complaints,  to  arguments,  and  to  en. 
treaties,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  that 
disgrace,  and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched 
situation  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  too 
great  confidence  in  them.  But  the  duke  of  Alva 
remained  inflexible,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
executing  the  emperor*8  commands.  By  this  time 
it  grew  late ;  and  the  landgrave,  who  knew  nothin? 
of  what  had  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which 
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he  was  entangled,  prepared  for  departing,  when  the 
fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck 
dumb  at  first  with  astonishment;  but  after  being 
silent  a  few  moments,  he  broke  out  into  all  the 
violent  expressions  which  horror  at  injustice  accom- 
panied with  fraud  naturally  suggests,  so  that,  in 
order  to  soothe  his  ra^e  and  impatience,  Maurice 
remained  with  him  dunng  the  night,  in  the  apart- 
ment where  he  was  confined. 

Next  morning  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied 
jointly  to  the  emperor,  representing  the  infamy  to 
which  tiiey  would  be  exposed  throughout  Germany 
if  the  UaaagnYe  were  detained  in  custody.  Charles 
listened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  but  denied  redress ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf. 
Thev  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  davs  after- 
wards, but  found  Charles  more  haughty  and  intract- 
able than  before,  and  were  warned,  that  if  they 
touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  he 
would  instantly  give  orders  to  convey  3ie  prisoner 
into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting  the  landgrave  by  an 
officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only 
desisted  but  left  the  court ;  and  as  they  did  not 
choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the  landgrave's 
rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  de^arture^ 
they  informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherem  they 
exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that  he  had  promised  to 
the  emperor  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring 
a  speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  iheir  abandoning  his 
cause  in  this  manner  occasioned,  the  landgrave's 
impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  follow  their 
advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed 
on  him,  ordered  his  fortresses  to  be  razed,  and 
renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give  offence. 
This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror produced  no  effect.  He  was  st^l  guarded 
with  the  same  vigilant  severity ;  and  bemg  carriod 
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about,  together  -with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxon;^, 
wherever  the  emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and  mi 
triumph  were  eacn  day  renewed. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities  to  whom  Charlct 
thus  wantonly  exposed  those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a 
public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  touched  with  such  an 
msult  offered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmured 
loudly  at  this  indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  great- 
est princes.  They  bad  soon  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly. 
Charles  proceeded  to  add  oppression  to  insult,  and 
arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror, 
exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered 
his  troops  to  seize  the  artillery  and  military  stores 
belonging  to  such  as  had  been  members  of  the 
Smalkaldic  league;  and  having  collected  upwards 
of  500  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that 
age,  he  sent  part  of  them  into  the  Low  Countries, 
part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order  to 
spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success,  and 
that  they  might  serve  as  monuments  of  his  having 
subdued  a  nation  lutherto  deemed  invincible.  He 
then  levied  by  his  sole  authority  large  sums  of 
money,  as  well  upon  those  who  had  served  him 
with  fidelity  during  the  war  as  upon  such  as  had 
been  in  arms  against  him ;  upon  the  former,  as  their 
contingent  towards  a  war  which,  having  been  un- 
dertaken, as  he  pretended,  for  the  common  benefit, 
ought  to  be  carried  on  at  ike  common  charge;  upon 
the  latter,  as  a  fine  bv  way  of  pimishment  for  their 
rebellion.  By  thes4  exactions  he  amassed  above 
1,600,000  crowns,  a  sum  which  appeared  prtDdigious 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  so  general  was  the 
consternation  which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon 
his  rapid  success,  and  such  their  dread  of  his  vic- 
torious troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  com- 
mands; though,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraor- 
dinary stretches  of  power  greatly  alarmed  a  people 
jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated  dunng 
several  ages  to  consider  the  imperial  authority  as 
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neither  extensive  nor  formidable.  This  discontent 
and  resentment,  how  industriously  soever  tney  con- 
cealed them,  became  universal ;  and  the  more  these 
passions  were  restrained  and  kept  down  for  the 
present,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon 
with  additional  violence. 

While  Charles  gave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a 
conquered  people,  Ferdinand  treated  his  subjects  in 
Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That  kingdom 
possessed  privileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as 
those  of  any  nation  in  which  the  feudal  institution^ 
were  established.  The  crown  was  elective,  but 
Ferdinand  began  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could 
not  transmit  to  his  posterity,  and  attempted  to  render 
it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohemians  were  too  high- 
spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed.  They  chose  Caspar  Phlug,  a 
nobleman  of  distinction,  to  be  their  general,  and 
raised  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  enforce  their  rights. 
But  before  they  could  enter  Saxony,  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg  was  fought,  and  the  same  dread  of  the 
emperor's  poyrer  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the 
Germans  reached  them.  Ferdinand  was  not  to  be 
mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involuntary 
return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty,  and  imposed 
upon  them  terms  of  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  emperor  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he 
ima^ned,  subdued,  the  independent  and  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and  the 
ngour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in 
order  to  compose  finally  the  controversies  with  regard 
to  religion,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire. 
He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  suffirage  of  the 
Germans,  broken  as  their  minds  now  were  to  subjec- 
tion. He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish 
troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  The  rest 
of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  in  the  adjacent  villages ; 
so  that  the  members  of  the  diet,  while  they  carried 
on  their  deliberations,  were  surrounded  by  the  same 
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trmy  which  had  oyeroome  their  countrymen.  Immo* 
diately  after  his  public  entry,  Charles  gave  a  proof 
of  the  yiolence  with  which  he  intended  to  proceed. 
He  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  toge- 
ther with  one  of  the  principal  churches;  and  his 
priests  havinff  by  various  ceremonies  purified  them 
from  the  pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  Protestants  to  have 
defiled  them,  they  re-established  with  great  pomp 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship. 

llie  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extra- 
ordinary; the  importance  of  the  afGsurs  concerning 
which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open 
to  misconstruction,  brought  together  almost  all  the 
princes,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  cities,  who  had 
a  right  to  sit  m  that  assembly.  The  emperor,  in  the 
speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called 
their  attention  immediately  to  that  point  which 
seemed  chiefly  to  merit  it.  Having  mentioned  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  had 
arisen  in  Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  un- 
wearied endeavours  to  procure  a  general  council, 
which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to 
those  evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognise  its  autho- 
rity, and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an  assem- 
bly to  which  they  had  originally  appealed  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to 
refer  all  their  controversies  was  now  translated  to 
Bologna,  a  city  subject  to  the  pope,  who  began  to 
be  jealous  of  the  emperor's  increasing  power. 
All  the  Spanish  prelates,  however,  and  most  of  the 
Neapolitan,  by  the  emperor's  express  command, 
remained  at  Trent;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-four,  accompanying  the  legates  to  Bologna; 
and  thus  a  schism  commenced  in  that  very  assembly 
which  had  been  called  to  hoal  the  divisions  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time«  employed  all  his 
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interest  to  procure  the  return  of  the  coundl  to  Trent. 
But  Paid  paid  no  regard  to  his  request.  Charles^ 
as  has  been  already  observed,  had  so  violently  exas« 
perated  Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pojpe's  son,  by 
refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  ot  Parma  and 
Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time 
with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  that  injury.  His  hatred  and 
resentment  extended  to  all  those  whom  he  knew  that 
the  emperor  favoured ;  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his 
power  to  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had 
encouraged  Fiesco  in  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Doria 
possessed  a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and 
confidence.  His  mSlevolence  ana  secret  intrigues 
were  not  unknovm  to  the  emperor,  who  could  not  be 
more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him  than  Gon- 
saga  and  Doria  were  to  to  employed  as  his  instru- 
ments in  inflicting  it.  Five  noblemen  of  the  greatest 
distinction  in  Placentia  formed  a  plan  in  conjunction 
with  Gonzaga  for  assassinating  ramese,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  town,  which  proved  successful. 

Before  next  momih^  a  body  of  troops  arriving 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese,  where  they  hal 
been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated 
the  inhabitants  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
privileges.  Parma,  which  the  imperialists  attempted 
likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  officers  whom  Famese  had  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  death  of  a 
son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous  vices,  Paul 
loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  over- 
whelmed him  with  the  deepest  affliction,  and  liie  loss 
of  a  city  of  such  consequence  as  Placentia  greatly 
imbittered  his  sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open 
consistory,  of  having  committed  a  cruel  murder  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation, 
and  immediatelv  demanded  of  the  emperor  satisfac- 
tion for  both ;  for  the  former,  by  the  punishment  of 
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Gronxaga ;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitation  of  Placentia 
to  his  grandson  Octavio,  its  rightful  owner.  But 
Charles  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  and  determined 
to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  together  with  its  tern- 
tones. 

The  pope  was  now  eager  to  take  arms  against  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers 
of  his  son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested 
from  his  family.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  own 
inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly 
solicited  the  FVench  king  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
to  join  in  an  offensive  league  against  Charles.  But 
Henry,  whilst  he  amused  the  pope  with  such  general 
professions  and  promises  as  might  keep  him  from  any 
thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his  differ- 
ences with  the  emperor,  avoided  any  such  engage- 
ment as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with 
Charles,  or  precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he 
was  not  prepared.  The  Venetians  imitated  the 
warv  conduct  of  the  FVench  king,  as  it  nearly  resem- 
bled the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own 
conduct. 

The  dietx>f  Augsburg,  by  the  emperor*s  command, 
now  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  re- 
tired to  Bologna  to  return  again  to  Trent,  and  to 
renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.  But  as  this 
project  did  not  succeed,  Charles  protested  against 
the  council  of  Bologna  as  an  unlawful  and  sclusma- 
tical  conventicle,  whose  decisions  ought  of  course  to 
be  held  as  null  and  invalid.  He  then  ordered  the 
compilation  of  a  system  of  theology,  conformable  in 
almost  every  article  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
softest  words,  or  in  Scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms 
of  studied\ambiguity.  Every  doctrine,  however,  pe- 
culiar to  Popery  was  retained,  and  the  observation  of 
all  the  rites  which  the  Protestants  condemned  as 
inventions  of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  of 
God  was  enjoined.    With  regard  to  two  points  only. 
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some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  as 
some  ^tude  in  practice  was  admitted.  Such  ec- 
clesiastics as  had  married  and  would  not  put  away 
their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  those 
provinces  which  had  heen  accustomed  to  partake  of 
the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privi- 
lege  of  receiving  both.  Even  these  were  declared 
to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  granted 
only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness 
or  prejudices  of  their  countrymen. 

This  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  Interimy  because  it  contained  temporary 
regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no  longer  in 
force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held, 
the  emperor  presented  to  the  diet,  with  a  pompous 
declaration  of  his  sincere  intention  to  re-establish 
tranquillity  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well  as  of 
his  hopes  that  their  adopting  these  regulations  would 
contribute  greatly  to  bring  about  that  desirable  event. 
It  was  read  in  presence  of  the  diet,  according  to 
form.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up 
hastily,  and  having  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  un- 
wearied and  pious  endeavours  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  sig- 
nified their  approbation  of  the  svstem  of  doctrine 
which  had  been  read,  together  with  their  resolution 
of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular.  The  whole 
assembly  was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprece- 
dented and  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  at  the  elec 
tor's  presumption  in  pretendin?  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  the  diet  upon  a  pomt  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
the  subject  of  consultation  or  debate.  But  not  one 
member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what  the 
elector  had  said;  some  being  overawed  by  fear, 
others  remaining  silent  through  complaisance.  The 
emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declaration  to  be  a 
full  constitutional  ratification  of  the    Interim^  and 
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During  this  diet  the  wife  and  children  of  t 
eraye,  vv^rmly  seconded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  en- 
deavoured, but  without  success,  to  interest  the  mem- 
bers in  behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  lan- 
guished in  confinement.  In  order,  however,  to 
counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which 
this  inflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a^ 
proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no  less  permanent  and 
unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice 
in  the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  extraordinary 
pomp  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apartment  in 
which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  that 
he  could  view  it  from  his  windows.  Even  this  insult 
did  not  ruffle  his  usual  tranquillity ;  and  turning  hit 
eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival  receiving 
those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  had  been 
stripped,  without  uttering  one  sentiment  unbecom- 
ing the  fortitude  that  he  had  preserved  amidst  all  his 
calamities. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  the 
emperor  ordered  the  Interim  to  be  published  in  the 
German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It  met  with 
the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes  when 
proposed  to  men  heated  with  disputation ;  both  par- 
ties declaimed  against  it  with  equal  violence,  llie 
emperor,  however,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to 
his  resolution  of  carrying  it  into  full  execution.  But 
John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  although 
he  had  taken  part  with  great  zeal  in  the  war  against 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred ;  and  remind- 
ing the  emperor  of  the  repeated  promises  which  he 
hoi  given  his  Protestant  allies  of  allowing  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  claimed,  in  conse- 
quence of  these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the 
Interim.  Some  other  princes  also  ventured  to' men- 
tion the  same  scruples  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
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gence.  But  on  tbis  as  on  other  trying  oceasions  the 
firmness  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  most  distin- 
guished, and  merited  the  highest  praise.  Charles, 
well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all 
the  Protestant  party,  laboured  with  the  utmost  ear- 
nestness  to  gain  his  approbation  of  the  Interim,  and 
by  employing  sometimes  promises  of  settiag  him 
at  liberty,  sometimes  threats  of  treating  him  with 
mater  harshness,  attempted  alternately  to  work  upon 
his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  aUke  regardless 
of  both.  After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  *  I  cannot  now,*  said 
he,  'in  my  old  age  abandon  the  principles  for  which 
I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
during  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good 
dause  on  account  of  which  I  have  suffered  so  much, 
and  am  still  willing  to  suffer.  Better  for  me  to  en. 
joy  in  this  solitude  the  esteem  of  rirtuous  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience, 
than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the  imputation  and 
euilt  of  apostacy,  to  disgrace  and  imbitter  the  remain- 
der of  my  days.'  By  this  magnanimous  resolution 
he  set  his  countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very 
different  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished  him 
to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him 
fresh  marks  of  displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement was  increased;  the  number  of  his  servants 
abridged ;  the  Luteran  clergymen  who  had  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  attend  him  were  dismissed;  and 
even  the  books  of  devotion  which  had  been  his  chief 
consoladon  during  a  tedious  imprisonment  were  taken 
from  him.  The  landgrave  of  nesse,  his  companion 
in  misfortune,  did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy. 
His  patience  and  fortitude  were  both  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  length  of  his  confinement,  that,  will- 
ing to  purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  offering  not  only  to  approve  of  the  Inte- 
rim, but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  his 
will  in  every  other  particular.  But  Charles,  who 
knew  that  whatever  course  the  landgrave  might  hold, 
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neither  his  example  nor  authority  would  prevul  on 
his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid 
no  regard  to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as 
strictly  as  ever;  and  while  he  suffered  the  cruel 
mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  bene- 
fit from  the  mean  step  which  exposed  him  to  much 
deserved  censure. 

But  it  was  in  the  imperial  cities  that  CSiarles  met 
with  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  Interim. 
They,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it. 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Bremen, 
Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other  towns  of  less 
note,  presented  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  but 
were  compelled  by  violence  to  submit.  The  empe- 
ror's first  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
which,  though  overawed  with  the  presence  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  he  knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied 
'With  the  Interim  as  any  in  the  empire.  He  ordered 
one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  gates ;  he  posted 
the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the  city;  and  assem- 
bling all  the  burgesses  in  the  town-hall,  he,  by  his  sole 
absolute  authority,  published  a  decree  abolishing  their 
present  form  of  government,  dissolving  all  their  cor- 
porations and  fraternities,  and  nominating  a  small 
number  of  persons  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future 
all  the  powers  of  government.  Each  of  the  persons 
thus  chosen  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  Interim. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbi- 
trary,  which  excluded  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  com- 
munity,  and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other 
merit  than  their  servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's 
will,  gave  general  disgust;  but  as  they  durst  not 
venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
in  silence.  From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  gar- 
rison, he  proceeded  to  Ulm,  and  new-modelling  its 
government  with  the  same  violent  hand,  he  seized 
such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  In- 
terim, committed  them  to  prison,  and  at  his  depar- 
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ture  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.  By  this 
severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  In- 
terim m  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  but  gave 
warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as  continued  refractory 
had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the  example  was  as 
^at  as  he  could  have  wished;  and  many  towns, 
m  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  like  treatment, 
found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  he  enjoined. 
Charies,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stub- 
born n>irit  of  the  Germans  to  such  general  submis- 
sion, departed  for  the  Low  Countries,  fullv  deter- 
mined to  compel  the  cities  which  still  stood  out  to 
receive  the  Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave 
them  behind  him  in  Germany,  or  because  he  wished 
to  give  his  countrymen  the  Flemings  this  illustrious 
proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  extent  of  his 
power.  He  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by 
a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  which  returned  -upon 
him  so  freauently,  and  with  such  increasing  violence, 
that  it  haa  broken  to  a  great  degree  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution.  He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken 
his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Interim.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it 
necessarv  to  yield  obedience;  those  of  Constance, 
who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence,  were 
compelled  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do 
homage  to  Ferdinand  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and, 
as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
garrison.  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lu- 
bec,  were  the  only  imperial  cities  of  note  that  still 
continued  refractory. 

Nn 
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Waiui  Charles  laboured  with  such  unwenuried  in* 
dustry  to  persuade  or  to  force  the  Protestants  to 
adopt  his  reg^tions  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  plan 
were  rendered  less  considerable  by  his  rupture  with 
the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  P&ul  recalled  his 
grant  of  Puma  and  Plaoentia,  and  after  declaring 
them  to  be  reannexed  to  the  holy  see,  indemnified 
his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  But  Octavio,  an  ambitious  and 
high-spirited  young  man,  could  not  bear  with  pa- 
tience to  be  spoiled  of  one-half  of  his  territories  by 
the  rapaciousness  of  his  father-in-law,  and  to  be 
deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grand- 
fatner,  and  took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his  interest.  He  set  out 
secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Pkrma,  which  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
fidelity  of  the  governor  to  whom  the  pope  had  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  overtures 
to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with 
the  pope,  and  of  deluding  entirely  on  him  for  his 
future  fortune.  This  unexpected  defection  of  one 
of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he 
hated,  irritated,  almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish 
with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of  severity 
to  which  Paul  mie ht  not  have  proceeded  against  a 
grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural 
apostote.  But  happily  for  Octavio,  death  prevented 
his  carrying  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions 
which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
administration  and  the  eighty-second  of  his  age. 

As  this  event  had  been  lon^  expected,  there  was 
an  extraordinary  concourse  of  canlinals  at  Rome : 
the  imperial  and  French  factions  strove  vrith  emu- 
lation to  promote  one  of  their  own  number,  and 
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had  by  turns  the  prospect  of  success.  But  as  Paul, 
during  a  long  pontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the 
purple,  and  tbose  chiefly  persons  of  eminent  abili- 
ties as  well  as  zealously  devoted  to  his  family,  car- 
dinal Farnese  had  the  command  of  a  powerful  and 
united  squadron,  by  whose  address  and  firmness 
he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  di  Monte, 
whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  principal  legate  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most 
secret  intentions.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Julius 
III. ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to 
put  Octavio  Farnese  in  possession  of  Parma.  When 
the  injury  which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  by  alienating 
a  temtor^  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  cardinals,  he  briskly  replied,  *  That  he  would 
rather  be  a  poor  i^ope  with  the  reputation  of  a  gen- 
tleman, than  a  rich  one  with  the  infamy  of  having 
forgotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him  and 
the  promises  which  he  had  made.*  But  all  the 
lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly 
effaced  by  an  action  most  sho^ngly  indecent.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  and  established  practice,  every 
pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privilege 
to  bestow  on  whom  he  pleases  the  cardinal's  hat 
which  falls  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  being  invested 
with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  sacred  colle|ge,  conferred  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon 
one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure 
parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from 
his  having  been  trusted  with  the  care  of  an  animal 
of  that  species  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's  family. 
The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with 
this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.  Having  now 
reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he 
seemed  eager  to  indemnify  himself,  by  an  unre« 
stredned  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  self- 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  practise  while  in  a  subordinate  station. 
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He  became  careless  to  so  great  a  degree  of  all  se* 
rious  business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to 
attend  to  it  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  and 
giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and  dissipation  of 
every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of 
Leo  rather  than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the 
latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  display  in  con- 
tending with  a  sect  which  derived  great  ciedit  from 
the  rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers. 

Charles  now  solicited  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of 
convocation  might  be  issued;  and  the  pope  could 
not  with  decency  reject  that  request.  When  Julius 
found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the 
merit  of  having  procured  the  meeting  of  an  assem- 
bly  which  was  the  object  of  such  general  desire  and 
expectation.  A  congregation  of  car^dinals,  to  whom 
he  referred  the  consideration  of  what  was  necessary 
for  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  recommended,  bv 
his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council 
as  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  that  purpose; 
and  as  the  new  heresies  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the 
place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  of 
the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be  applied  with  greater 
discernment  and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope 
warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself 
had  dictated,  and  sent  nuncios  to  the  imperial  and 
French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  inten. 
tions. 

About  this  time  the  emperor  had  summoned  a 
new  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  procure  a  more 
authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire, 
acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as 
well  as  an  explicit  promise  of  conforming  to  its 
decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person,  together 
with  Hs  son,  the  prince  of  Spain.  Few  electors 
were  present,  but  all  sent  deputies  in  their  name. 
Charles  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  con- 
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siderable  body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him 
thither.  The  first  point  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  diet  was  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed  without 
difficulty,  that  the  meeting  of  that  assembly^  should 
be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  implicit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  Protestants,  in- 
timidated and  disunited,  must  have  followed  their 
example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would  have 
proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not 
begun  at  this  time  to  disclose  new  intentions,  and 
to  act  a  part  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
so  long  assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments, 
by  address  in  paying  court  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the 
seeming  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded  all  his  ambi- 
tious schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the 
electoral  dignity ;  and  having  added  the  dominions 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  to  his  own, 
he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany. 
But  his  long  and  intimate  union  with  the  emperor 
had  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  observing 
narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  monarch's 
schemes.  As  he  Knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with 
regard  to  the  submission  which  he  required  to  the 
Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  ivhether  he 
should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in 
his  dominions ;  but  being  sensible  how  odious  it  was 
to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently  imposing  it  on 
them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been 
done  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  their  obedience  a  voluntary  deed  of  their  own. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  assembled  the  clergy  of  his 
eountry  at  I^ipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before 
them,  together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it 
necessary  to  conform  to  it.  He  had  gained  some  ol 
thei^  by  promises,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with 
which  obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.     Even  Melancthon,  whose 
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merit  of  erery  kind  entitled  bun  to  the  fint  place 
among  I^rotestant  diyines,  being  now  deprived  of  the 
manly  counsels  of  Luther,  which  were  wont  to 
inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him 
steady  amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  church,  was  seduced  into  unwarrantable 
concessions  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  con^laisance 
towards  persons  of  high  rank.  By  his  arguments 
and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maorice's  address, 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declaim, '  that  in 
points  which  were  purely  indifferent;  obedience  was 
due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  superior.* 

By  this  dexterous  conduct  the  introduction  of  the 
Interim  excited  none  of  those  violent  convulnons  in 
Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  provinces.  But 
though  the  Saxons  submitted,  tiie  more  zedous  Lu- 
therans exclaimed  against  Melancthon  and  his  asso- 
ciates as  false  brethren.  Maurice  bein?  conscious 
what  a  colour  of  probability  his  past  conduct  gave  to 
those  accusations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entirely 
the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  issued  a  declare* 
tion,  containing  professions  of  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  errors  and  encroachments  of 
the  papfu  see. 

Having  ^one  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a  declaration 
might  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  purpose  he 
not  only  renewed  his  professions  of  an  inviolable 
adherence  to  his  alliance  with  him,  but,  as  the  cit]^  of 
Magdeburg  still  pernsted  in  rejecting  the  Literim, 
he  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly 
set  about  levying  troops  to  be. employed  in  that 
service.  The  senate  of  Magdeburg,  undismayed  by 
these  warlike  preparations,  obstinately  perseve|^  in 
their  opposition,  and  began  to  strengthen  the  forti- 
fications of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own 
defence. 
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Charles  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  ia  quelling 
this  audacious  rebellion  against  a  decree  of  the 
empire,  and  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure,  overawed  its  members  to  suck  a  degree, 
that  wiUiout  venturing  to  utter  their  own  senti- 
ments, they  tamely  ratified,  by  their  votes,  whatever 
the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rigor. 
ous  decrees  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own 
authority  against  the  Magdeburgers  were  confirmed; 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in  order  to 
besiege  the  city  in  form ;  and  persons  were  named 
to  fix  the  contingent  in  men  or  money  to  be  furnished 
by  each  state.  At  the  same  time  the  diet  petitioned 
that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  that  army ;  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent 
with  great  alfliciilnr,  and  with  high  encomiums  upon 
the  wisdom  of  tne  choioe  which  they  had  made. 
Maurice  accepted  without  hesitation  the  command  to 
which  he  was  recommended,  instantly  discerning  the 
important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  tho 
convocation  of  the  council,  observed  all  those  tedious 
forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  artfully  employ 
to  retard  any  disajBp*eeable  measure.  Ai  last,  how- 
ever, it  was  publ^hed,  and  the  council  was  sum- 
moned  to  meet  at  Trent,  on  the  first  day  of  the  en- 
suing month  of  May,  1551.  As  he  knew  that  many  of 
the  Germans  rejected  or  disputed  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  the  papal  see  claims  with  respect 
to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bull,  to  assert  in  the  strongest  terms  his  own 
right,  not  only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly, 
but  to  direct  its  proceedings;  nor  would  he  soften 
these  expressions  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who  fore- 
saw what  offence  they  would  give,  and  what  construc- 
tion might  be  put  on  them.  They  were  censured 
aooordingly  wiUi  great  severity  by  several  members 
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of  the  diet ;  but  whatever  disgust  or  suspicion  they 
excited,  such  complete  influence  over  all  their  deli- 
berations had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  he  procured 
a  recess  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was 
recognised,  and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy 
for  £e  ofils  which  at  that  time  afflicted  the  church ; 
all  tiie  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such  as  had 
made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who 
adhered  to  the  system  of  their  forefathers,  were 
required  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  council ; 
the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe«4»nduct  to  such 
as  demanded  it,  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial 
hearing  in  the  council ;  he  promised  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence m  some  city  of  the  empire  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  members 
of  the  council  by  his  presence,  and  take  care  that,  by 
conducting  their  deliberations  agreeably  to  Scripture, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  they  might  bring 
them  to  a  desirable  issue.  In  this  recess  toe  obser- 
vation of  the  Interim  was  more  strongly  enjoined 
than  ever ;  and  the  emperor  threatened  ul  who  had 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with 
the  severest  effects  of  his  vongeance,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  disobedience. 

Charles  imagined  that  he  might  now  be  able  to 
establish  uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by 
forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Julius  III.,  though 
he  had  confirmed  Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Parma  during  the  first  effusions  of 
his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal 
throne,  soon  besan  to  repent  of  his  own  generosity, 
and  to  be  apprehensive  oi  consequences  which  either 
he  did  not  foresee  or  had  diaregarded  while  the 
sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Famese  was 
recent.  The  emperor  still  retained  Placentia  in  his 
hands,  and  had  not  relinquished  his  pretensions  to 
Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gonzaga,  the  go- 
vernor of  Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  murder  of  the  late  duke  Peter  Ludovioo, 
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offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Farnese,  which  he 
knew  could  never  be  forgiven,  had  for  that  reason 
vowed  its  destruction,  and  employed  all  the  influence 
which  his  great  abilities  as  well  as  long  services  gave 
him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize 
Parma  by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  in  compliance 
witii  his  solicitations,  and  that  he  might  gratify  his 
own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese, 
listened  to  the  propossd;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to 
ts^e  encouragement  from  the  slightest  appearance 
of  approbation,'  began  to  aiBsemble  troops  and  to 
make  other  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his 
scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it 
necessary  for  his  own  safety  to  increase  the  garrison 
of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldiers  for  defenmng  the 
rest  of  the  country.  After  a  fruitless  application  to 
the  pope,  he  solicited  aid  of  the  FVencn  king,  who 
instantly  concluded  a  treaty  in  which  he  bound 
himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all 
the  assistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction 
could  not  long  be  kept  secret  from  the  pope,  who, 
foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  follow  if  war 
were  rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  im- 
mediately issued  monitoiy  letters,  requiring  Octavio 
to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,  the  pope  soon  after  pro- 
nounced his  fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war 
against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  vassal. 
But  as  with  his  own  forces  alone  he  could  not  hope 
to  subdue  Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a  power- 
ful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  emperor,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Parma» 
ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius  with  all  his 
troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies 
of  Octavio;  the  imperialists  as  the  .protectors  of 
the  holy  see ;  and  hostilities  commenced  between 
them,  while  Charles  and  Henry  themselves  still 
affected  to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  in. 
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Yiolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy.  The  war  of  Pamia 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event. 
Many  small  rencounters  happened  with  alternate 
saccess ;  the  French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories;  the  imperialists  laid  waste  the 
Parmesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to 
besiege  Parma  in  form,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  with  disgrace. 

These  proceedings  retarded  the  meeting  of  tha 
oonncil  till  the  1st  of  September.  At  that  tima 
about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  from  the  ecclesiastical 
state  or  firom  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germans, 
convened.  The  session  was  opened  with  the  ac- 
customed  formalities,  and  the  fathers  were  about  to 
proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  of  credence  as  am- 
bassador  from  the  king  of  France,  protested,  in 
Henry's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  in 
improper  juncture.  The  legate  affected  to  despise 
this  protest ;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwith- 
standmg,  to  examine  and  decide  the  great  points  in 
controversy,  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  mea- 
sure of  the  French  monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep 
wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  deliberations. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  strainin?  his 
authority  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  establish  the 
reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  At  the 
same  time  his  zeal  anticipated  its  decrees ;  and  as  if 
the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  had  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  lar^e  steps  towards  exterminat- 
ing  them.  With  this  mtention  he  called  together 
the  ministers  of  Augsburg ;  and  after  interrogating 
them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined 
them  to  teach  nothing,  with  respect  to  these,  con- 
trary to  the  tpnets  of  the  Romish  church.  Upon 
their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  so  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  town  in  three  days,  without 
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revealing  to  an^  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the  future 
in  any  province  of  the  empire  ;  and  obliged  them  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey  these 
injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  Victims  to  his 
zeal.  The  Protestant  clergy  in  most  of  the  cities  in 
the  circle  of  Suabia  were  ejected  with  the  same 
violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to 
the  new  opinions  were  dismissed  with  the  most  abrupt 
irregularity,  and  then*  offices  filled,  in  consequence 
of  the  emperor's  arbitrary  appointment,  with  the  most 
bigoted  of  their  adversaries.  The  reformed  worship 
was  almost  entu-ely  suppressed  throufi^hout  that  ex- 
tensive province.  The  ancient  and  fundamental 
privileges  of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  The 
people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  of 
priests  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolaters, 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  whom 
they  detested  as  usurpers. 

The  emperor,  after  this  discovery  of  his  intention 
to  subvert  the  German  constitution,  and  extirpate  the 
Protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  as,  by  his  situation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent  and  on  the  confines 
of  Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  station  whence 
he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  council  and 
observe  the  process  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan, 
without  losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  as  might 
happen  in  Germany. 

During  these  transactions  the  siege  of  Magdeburg 
was  earned  on  with  various  success.  At  the  time 
when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg, 
and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had 
exhorted  and  even  enjoined  all  the  neighbouring 
states  to  take  arms  against  them  as  rebels  and  com. 
mon  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as 
well  as  promises,  George  of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  reigning  duke,  an  active  and  ambitious 
prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those  soK 
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dien  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Henry  of 
Brunswick  in  all  his  wild  enterprises ;  and  though  a 
lealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Magdeburffers,  hoping  that  by  the  merit  of  this 
service  he  might  procure  some  part  of  their  domains 
to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  establishment.  The 
citizens  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallying  out  in 
order  to  save  their  lands  from  being  laid  waste. 
They  attacked  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  sljiughter.  But  as  the  v  acquired 
nmitary  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  to  the  efforts  of  undaunted  courage, 
the  doke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdeburgers,  not 
daring  to  invest  the  town,  continued  to  ravage  the 
open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to 
the  camp  of  this  young  prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony 
began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  possessed 
by  being  at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and 
marching  towards  Magdeburg  with  his  own  troops, 
assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, 
an  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilities, 
as  well  as  the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  him  an 
indisputable  title.  With  this  united  force  he  invested 
the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form;  claiming 
great  merit  with  Uie  emperor  on  that  account,  as, 
m>m  his  teal  to  execute  the  imperial  decree,  he  was 
exposing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in 
religious  sentiments.  But  the  approaches  to  the 
town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted  the  , 
besiegers  by  frequent  sallies  (in  one  of  which  George 
of  Mecklenburg  was  taken  prisoner),  levelled  part  of 
their  works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in  their  advanced 
posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  endured 
all  the  hardships  of  a  sie?e  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which 
they  had  at  first  cUscovered, — ^the  troops  of  the 
besiegers  acted  with  extreme  remissness,  repining 
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•t  every  thing  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  which 
they  disliked,  and  broke  out  more  than  once  into  open 
mutinv. 

At  last  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to 
suffer  distress  from  want  of  provisions,  Maurice  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  them.  Next 
day  their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took 
possession  of  the  town  with  great  military  pomp ; 
though  he  had  previously  assured  Albert,  count 
Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Magde- 
burg, that  the  fortifications  should  not  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither  be  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  reli^on  nor  be  deprived  of 
any  of  their  ancient  immunities.  Maurice  knew  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  emperor*s  solicitude  at  this  junc- 
ture was,  how  he  might  prevail  with  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  to  send  thither  ambassadors  in 
their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their  re- 
spective churches,  and  he  took  hold  of  this  predominat- 
ing passion  in  order  to  amuse  and  to  deceive  him.  He 
.  arocted  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify  Charles  in  what 
he  desired  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  he  nominated 
ambassadors  whom  he  empowered  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly. 
After  his  example,  and  probably  in  consequence  of 
his  solicitations,  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  city 
of  Strasburg,  and  other  Protestant  states,  appointed 
ambassadors  and  divines  to  attend  the  council.  They 
all  applied  to  the  emperor  for  his  safe-conduct,  which 
they  obtained  in  the  most  ample  form.  This  was 
deemed  sufKcient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  they  proceeded  accordingly  on  their  journey : 
but  a  separate  safe-conduct  £om  the  council  itself 
was  demanded  for  the  Protestant  divines.  The  fate 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the 
4)uncil  of  Constance,  m  the  preceding  century,  had 
condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  im- 
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perial  nfe-oonduct  which  had  been  granted  them, 
rendered  this  precantion  prudent  and  necessaiy. 
Bnt  the  pope  prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  counal 
to  decline  issuing  a  safe-conduct  in  the  same  form 
with  that  wluch  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted  to 
the  followers  of  Huss.  The  Protestants,  on  their 
part,  insisted  upon  the  council's  copyipg  the  precise 
woi^  of  that  instrument,  and  during  the  controversy 
which  took  place  upon  this  subject,  Maurice  gained 
leisure  to  mature  his  schemes,  before  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long 
meditated. 

But  previous  to  entering  into  any  farther  detail 
copcermng  Maurice's  operations,  some  account  must 
be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary,  which 
eonmbuted  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such 
extraordinary  effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year 
1541,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  oi  the 
dominions  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had 
granted  that  unfortunate  prince  the  country  of  Tran- 
sylvania, a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The 
government  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  edu- 
cating the  yoimg  king,  he  committed  to  the  queen, 
and  Martinuxa,  bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late 
king  had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son  and 
regents  of  lus  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  offices 
were  of  greater  importance.  But  a  strong  feeling  of 
jealousy  soon  sprung  up  between  the  two  guardians ; 
an  amlntious  young  queen  and  a  high-spirited  prelate 
were  contenmng  who  should  engross  the  greatest 
share  in  the  adimnistration :  the  young  queen  court- 
ed the  protection  of  the  Turks,  and  with  this  assist- 
ance would  soon  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs,  if  Uie  wary  bishop  had  not  called 
in  the  aid  of  a  more  powerful  ally ;  he  entered  into 
a  negotiation  mih  Ferdinand,  and  before  the  Turkish 
bashaws  could  afford  the  queen  any  assistance  (the 
sultan  being  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Persia),  he  compelled  her  to  relinquish  her  right  to 
Transylvania,  and  to  retire  with  her  son  to  Silesia, 
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while  he  became  sole  governor  of  tae  province. 
Ferdinand,  however,  still  dreaded  Martinuzzi's  abili- 
ties, and  distrusting  his  fidelity,  he  concerted  a  plan 
for  the  murder  of  that  prelate,  which  he  soon  foimd 
means  to  execute.  The  Transylvanians  were  re- 
strained by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in 
their  country,  from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  murderers.  But  the  Turks,  en- 
couraged by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whose  abilities 
.  they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostili- 
ties ;  and  Ferdinand  soon  discovered  that  his  terri- 
tories  in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked  with 
greater  vigour  and  defended  with  less  zeal  than  ever. 
By  this  time  Maurice,  having  almost  finished  his 
intrigues  and  preparations,  was  on  the  point  of  declar- 
ing his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  the  field 
affainst  the  emperor.  Ha  courted  the  protection  of 
France,  and  found  Henry  H.  disposed  to  listen  to 
his  first  overtures.  John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Ba- 
yonne,  whom  Henry  had  sent  into  Germany  under 
pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy, 
was  empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  form  with 
Maurice  and  his  associates.  Tlie  only  motives. as- 
signed for  their  present  confederacy  against  Charles 
were  to  procure  the  landgrave  liberty,  and  to  prevent 
the  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  German  empire.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  5th  of  Octooer,  some  time  before  Magdeburg 
surrendered,  and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were 
conducted  with  such  profound  secrecy,  that  of  all 
the  princes  who  afterwards  acceded  to  it,  Maurice 
communicated  what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only, 
John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
William  of  Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The 
league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously  concealed,  ai\d 
with  such  fortunate  care,  that  no  rumpur  concemins 
it  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  mimsteris[ 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  conceived  the  most  distaqt 
suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

Maurice  now  judged  it  necessary  to  make  one 
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eilbrt  more  in  order  to  obtain  the  empesror^B  content 
that  the  landgrave  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But' 
Charles  eladM  the  demand,  and  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  conoem- 
ing  the  matter  to  Maurice  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he  did 
not  deign  to  descend  into  vrr  more  particular  ex- 
plication of  his  intentions.  This  application,  though 
of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  hu  subsequent 
proceedings,  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that  equitable 
concession  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could 
not  Obtain.  It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the  em- 
peror in  his  security,  as  both  the  solemnity  of  the 
application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many 
pnnces  were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  restor- 
ing the  landgrave  to  liberty  in  gaining  his  consent 
to  dismiss  him. 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching  Maa- 
rice  had  privately  despatched  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg  to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league  with 
Henry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  FVench  army. 
He  had  taken  measures  to  bring  his  own  subiects 
together  on  the  first  summons ;  he  had  provided  for 
the  security  of  Saxony  while  he  should  be  absent 
with  the  army;  and  he  held  the  troops  in  Thurin- 
gia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended,  ready  to  advance 
on  a  moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated 
operations  were  carried  on  without  being  discovered 
by  the  court  at  Inspruck,  and  the  emperor  remained 
tnere  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in  coun- 
teracting the  intrigues  of  the  pope's  legate  at  Trent» 
and  in  settling  the  conditions  on  which  the  Protes- 
tant divines  should  be  admitted  into  the  council,  as 
if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  mo- 
ment in  agitation. 

But  besides  the  exquisite  address  with  which 
Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two  circumstances 
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eontribttted  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned 
upon  Cnarles,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with 
an  increase  of  violence ;  and  his  constitution  being 
broken  by  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom  able 
to  exert  his  natural  vigour  of  mind,  or  to  consider 
affairs  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  penetration ;  and 
Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime  minister, 
despised  all  tiie  intimations  given  him  concerning 
Maurice's  secret  machinations  or  the  dangerous 
designs  which  he  was  carrying  on.  He  had,  how- 
ever, bribed  two  of  Maurice's  ministers,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  frequent  and  minute  information 
concerning  all  tiieir  master's  motions.  But  Maurice 
fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  traitors  with  Granvelle  i  and  dexterously  availed 
himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts 
against  the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  mi- 
nisters with  greater  confidence  than  ever;  he  admit- 
ted them  to  his  consultations;  he  seemed  to  lay 
open  his  heart  to  them;  and  taking  care  all  the 
while  to  let  tiiem  be  acquainted  wiUi  nothing  but 
what  it  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they 
transmitted  to  Inspruck  such  accounts  as^  possessed 
Granvelle  vrith  a  &rm  belief  of  his  sincerity  as  well 
as  good  intentions. 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  intrigues 
and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But  though  now 
ready  to  take  the  field»  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts 
w^ch  he  had  hither^  emplojred ;  and  by  one  piece 
of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days 
longer.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  begin 
that  journey  to  Inspruck  of  which  he  had  so  often 
talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the  ministers  whom 
Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  Aftor 
travelling  post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  in- 
disposed by  the- fatigue  of  the  journey;  and  de- 
spatching the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology 
to  the  emperor  for^s  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that 
he  would  b»  ai  lanprack  within  a  few  days,  he 
Oo 
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mounted  on  horseback  as  soon  as  this  spy  on  nis 
actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuringia, 
joined  his  army,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot  and 
5,000  horse,  and  put  it  immediately  in  motion. 

At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto  con- 
taining his  reasons  for  taking  arms.  These  were 
three  m  number:  That  he  might  secure  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  which  was  threatened  with  imme- 
diate destruction;  that  he  mi^ht  maintam  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  saye  Ger- 
many from  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an 
absolute  monarch ;  that  he  might  deliver  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long  and 
unjust  imprisonment.  Together  with  Maurice's 
manifesto,  another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg  Culmbach,  who  had  joined 
him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn 
together.  The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had 
pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it,  but  with  an  excess 
of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character 
of  the  prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published* 
•  ^  The  king  of  FVance  added  to  these  a  manifesto 
in  his  own  name ;  in  which  he  declared,  that  he  now 
took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  cap- 
tivity, and  to  secure  the  privileges  and  independence 
of  aU  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  In  this 
manifesto  Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  of 
Protector  qf  theLiberties  cf  Germany  and  of  its  captive 
Princet;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  tW6 
daggers,  in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans  that 
this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired  and  secured  by 
force  of  arms. 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new,  but 
his  flexible  genius  was  capaue  of  aocommodatinff 
itse^  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he  ioSi 
arms  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprising  in  the  ^eld  as 
he  had  been  cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet. 
He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towaids  tiie  Upper 
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Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  theii 
gates  to  him.  He  reinstated  the  magistrates  whom 
the  emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave  possession  of  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers  whom  he  had 
ejected.  He  directed  his  march  to  Augsburg :  and 
as  the  imperial  garrison,  which  was  too  inconsi. 
derable  to  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately, 
he  took  possession  of  that  great  city,  and  made 
the  same  changes  there  as  in  the  towns  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor*s  astonishment 
and  consternation  at  events  so  unexpected.  He 
placed  all  his  hopes  on  negotiation,  the  only  resource 
of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness. 
But  thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make 
the  first  advances  to  subjects  who  were  in  arms 
against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  employing 
the  mediation  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice, 
confiding  in  his  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotia- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  advantage  from  it, 
and  hoping  that,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
hearkening  to  the  m^t  overture  of  accommodation, 
he  might  amuse  the  emperor,  and  tempt  him  to 
slacken  the  activitv  with  which  he  was  now  preparing 
to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview 
with  Ferdinand  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria; 
and  having  left  his  army  to  proceed  on  its  march 
mider  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he 
repaired  thither. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  punctually  fulfilled 
his  engagements  to  his  allies.  He  took  the  field 
early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army; 
and  marching  directly  into  Lorraine,  Toul  and  Verdun 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces 
appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that  city,  by  a  ,frau- 
dulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who, 
having  obtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  « 
small  guard,  introduced  as  many  troops  as  were 
sufficient  to  overpower  th&  garrison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodiiheil.     Henry  inade  his  entry 
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into  all  these  towns  with  gpneat  pomp ;  he  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  anneied 
those  important  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy. 
He  left  a  strong  gurison  in  Metz.  From  thence 
he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in  order  to  attempt  new 
conquests,  to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  his  arms  inyited  him.  As  the  c(»iference 
of  Lints  did  not  produce  any  accommodation,  Ferdi- 
nand proposed  a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1552,  and  that  a  truce  should  commence 
on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the  10th  of  June,  in  order 
to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in 
dispute. 

Upon  this  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  9th 
of  May,  which  had  now  advanced  to  Gundelfingen. 
He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  morning ;  and  as 
sixteen  days  yet  remuned  for  action  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  truce,  he  resolved  during  that 
period  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise,  the  success  of 
which  would  be  so  decisive  as  to  render  the  negotia- 
tions at  Passau  extremely  short,  and  entitle  him  to 
treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards  Inspruck,  and  advanced 
with  the  most  rapid  motion  that  could  be  given  to 
so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  18th  he  arrived 
at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  lyrolese.  There  he  found  a 
body  of  800  men  whom  the  emperor  had  assem- 
bled, strongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  oppose  his 
progress.  He  attacked  them  instantly  with  such 
violence  and  impetuosity  that  they  abandoned  their 
lines  precipitately,  and  falling  back  on  a  second  body 
posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror 
with  which  tbcy  themselves  had  been  seized  to  those 
troops ;  so  that  they  likewise  took  to  flight  after  a 
feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehren- 
bei^,  a  casde  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  precipice, 
which  commanded  the  only  pass  through  the  moun^ 
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faiDB,  As  this  fort  had  beoi  surrendered  to  the 
Protestants  at  the  beginning  of  the  Smalkaldic  war, 
because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend 
it,  the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had 
tt^en  care  at  this  juncture  to  throw  into  it  a  body  of 
troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  g^reatest 
army.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursuing  a  goat  which 
had  strayed  from  his  flodL,  having  discovered  an  un- 
known path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  came  with  this  seasonable  piece  of 
intelligence  to  Maurice.  A  smtdl  band  of  chosen 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  George  of  Mecklen- 
burg, was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide. 
They  set  out  in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the 
rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger, 
thej  reached  the  summit  unperceived,  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the 
assault  on  the  one  side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared 
on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls,  which  were 
feeble  in  that  place,  because  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible.  The  garrison,  struck  wit^ 
terror  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  on  a  quarter  where 
they  had  thou^t  themselves  perfectly  secure,  imme- 
diately threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  and  (which  was  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  him)  without  loss  of  time,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  place  ^e  reduction  of  which  might  have 
retarded  him  long,  and  have  required  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill. 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days*  march  from 
Inspruck,  and  without  losing  a  moment  he  ordered 
his  infantij  to  advance  tmther,  having  left  his 
cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  in  that  mountainous 
country,  at  Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass. 
He  proposed  to  advance  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenberg,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  together  with  his  attendants, 
in  an  open  town  incapable  of  defence.  But  just  as 
his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of  mercenaries 
mutinied,  declaring  that  tiiey  would  not  stir  until 
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they  had  reoeived'  the  gratuity  which,  according  ta 
the  custom  of  that  age,  they  claimed  .as  the  recom^ 
pence  due  to  them  for  having  taken  a  place  by  assault. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  as  well  as  danger,  and 
not  without  some  considerable  loss  of  time,  that 
Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed  on 
the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a  place  where  he  pro- 
mised them  such  rich  booty  as  would  be  an  ample 
reward  for  all  their  services. 

To  the  delay  occasioned  bv  this  unforeseen  acci- 
dent  the  emperor  owed  his  safety.  He  was  informed 
of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the  evening,  and 
knowing  uiat  nothmg  could  save  him  but  a  speedy 
flight,  he  instantly  left  Inspruck,  without  regarding 
the  darkness  of  the  night  or  the  violence  of  the  rain 
which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ; '  and  notwith. 
standing  the  debilitv  occasioned  by  the  gout,  which 
render^  him  unable  to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of 
a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  torches,  taking 
his  way  over  the  Alps,  by  roads  almost  impassable. 
His  courtiers  and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal 
precipitation,  some  of  them  on  such  horses  as  uiey 
could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  aU 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight, 
very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  Charles  had 
appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  con- 
queror of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length,  with  his 
dejected  train,  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  and  scarcely 
thought  himself  secure  even  in  that  remote  inaccessi- 
ble comer. 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the 
emperor  and  his  attendants  had  left  it ;  and  enraged 
that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands  when  he 
was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some 
miles ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons 
to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed,  he  returned  to  the 
town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  baggage, 
together  with  that  of  his  ministers,  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers ;  while  he  preserved  untouched  every 
thiog  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  either 
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because  he  had  formed  some  friendly  comiexion  with 
that  prince,  or  because  he  wished  to  have  it  believed 
that  such  a  connexion  subsisted  between  them.  As 
there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  truce  (with  such  nicety  had 
Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  set  out  for 
Passau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  the 
guards  placed  on  the  demded  elector  of  Saxony, 
whom,  during  five  years,  he  had  carried  about  wiUi 
him  as  a  prisoner ;  and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty, 
either  with  an  intention  to  embarrass  Maurice  by 
letting  loose  a  rival  who  might  dispute  his  title  to 
his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
indecency  of  detaining  him  a  prisoner  while  he  him> 
self  ran  the  risk  of  being  depnved  of  his  own  liberty. 
But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,  and'  abhorring  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kinsman  whom 
he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his 
flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from 
the  treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's 
operations  produced.  It  was  no  sooner  known  at 
Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general  con- 
sternation seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The 
German  prelates  immediately  returned  home,  that 
the^r  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to 
tm  gone ;  and  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disap- 

Sointed  all  the  endeavours  of  the  imperial  ambassa- 
ors  to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the 
Protestant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a 
plausible  pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly  which 
ne  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  oongre- 
elation  held  on  the  28th  of  April,  a  decree  was 
issued,  proroguing  the  council  during  two  years,  and 
appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
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if  peifOe  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.  This 
fHTorogation,  however,  continued  no  less  than  ten 
years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  when  re- 
assembled  in  the  year  1562,  fall  not  within  the  period 
prescribed  to  this  history. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  nej^otiating.with 
the  king  of  the  Romans  at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war 
on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  kins'  had 
advanoed  mto  Alsaoe  as  far  as  Strasburg ;  and  hay- 
log  demanded  leave  of  the  senate  to  march  through 
the  city,  he  hoped  that,  by  repeating  the  same  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  render 
himself  master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  secure 
a  passage  over  the  Rhme  into  tiie  heart  of  Germany. 
But  the  Strasburgers  havine  assembled  a  garrison 
of.  5,000  soldiers,  repaired  their  fortifications,  razed 
the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  the  king  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  marched  back  towards 
Cham^wigne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  mun  army  of  the 
confederates  were  thus  emj^oyed,  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  8,000  men,  and  seeing  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers, 
soon  be^n  to  form  such  extravagant  schemes  of 
aggrandizing  himself  as  seldom  occur,  even  to  ambi- 
tious minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions 
rouse  them  to  bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with 
immediate  hopes  of  success.  He  paid  no  regard 
either  to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as 
generalissimo  of  the  league  he  had  engaged  to  obey, 
or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manifestly  discovered  that  he  attended  only  to 
his  own  private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude 
about  the  common  cause  or  the  general  objects  which 
had  induced  them  to  take  arms. 

Maurice  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  back 
into  Bavaria,  met  Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  26tb 
day  of  May,  with  whom  he  endeavoured  to  negotiate : 
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Ferdinand  conferred  with  the  emperor,  who  peremp- 
torily refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agree  to  any  stipulation  for 
the  immediate  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
proposed  referring  both  these  questions  to  the  de- 
termination of  a  future  diet.  Maurice,  who  was  weU 
aware  of  the  emperor's  art,  concluded  he  had  nothing 
in  view  by  these  oyertures  but  to  amuse  and  deceive; 
and  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  en- 
treaties, he  left  Passau  abruptly,  and  joined  his  troops, 
which  were  encamped  at  Mergentheim,  a  city  in  Fran- 
conia,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
— put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As 
3,000  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  and  might  from 
thence  invest  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hesse,  he 
marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in 
form.  The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour 
vrith  which  Maurice  carried  on  his  approaches  against 
the  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the  emperor,  as  dis- 
posed him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdi- 
nand's arguments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation: 
he  signified  his  willingness  to  make  concessions  on 
his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  somewhat 
of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Maurice  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered, 
though  less  advantageous  than  those  which  he  had 
proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to  the  doubtful 
issue  of  war.  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Passau, 
and  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the 
chief  articles  were, — That  before  the  12th  day  of 
August  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms ; 
that  the  landgrave  shall  be  set  at  liberty;  that  a 
diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months;  that  in  the 
mean  time  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  prince 
shall  offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered 
to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but  allow  them  to 
enioy  the  free  and  undisturlwd  exercise  of  their 
religion;  that  in  return  the  Protestants  shall  not 
molest  the  Catholics ;  that  the  imperial  chamber  shall 
Pp 
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administer  justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both 
parties,  and  PhJtestants  be  amnitted  indiscriminately 
with  the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ; 
that  if  the  neit  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate 
the  disputes  mtib.  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations 
in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants 

shall  continue  for  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour 

This  memorable  treaty,  which  was  so  £ivourabie  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  was  signed  by  all  parties  on 
the  2d  of  August  following. 

BOOK  XI. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  signed,  Maurice, 
in  consequence  of  his  engagements  with  Ferdinand, 
marched  into  Hungary  at  &e  head  of  20,000  men. 
But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies,  the 
freauent  mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  occasioned  by  their  want  of  pay,  together 
with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and  Castaldo, 
who  was  piqued  at  being  obliged  to  resign  the  chief 
command  to  him,  prevented  his  performing  any 
thing  in  that  countiy  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or 
of  great  benefit  to  the  kin^  of  the  Romans. 

When  Maurice  set  out  n>r  Hungary,  the  prince  of 
Hesse  parted  from  him  with  the  forces  under  his 
command,  and  marched  back  into  his  own  country, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his 
return,  and  give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government, 
which  he  had  held  during  his  absence.  But  fortune 
was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landgrave.  A 
battalion  of  mercenary  troops  which  had  l^en  in  the 
pay  of  Hesse,  being  seduced  by  Reifenbeig  their 
colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young 
pnnce  as  he  was  marching  homewards,  and  joined 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  still  continued  in  arms 
against  the  emperor,  musing  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappuy  for  the  landgrave  an 
account  of  this  reached  tiie  Netherlands  just  as  he 
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was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  where 
he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  governed  there  in  her  brother's  name,  in- 
censed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to 
which  he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest 
hhn,  and  committed  him  af  ain  to  the  custody  of  the 
same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five 
years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  be- 
held all  the  horrors  of  his  imprisonment  renewed ; 
and  his  spirits  subsiding  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  he 
had  enjoyed  liberty,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  be- 
lieved  himself  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  captivity. 
But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor 
as  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  revolt  of  Reifenberg's 
mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  to  the  lami- 
grave  nor  to  his  son,  he  gave  orders  for  his  release, 
and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  for  which  he 
had  so  long  languished.  But  though  he  recovered 
his  freedom  and  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  his 
sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour  and  to 
have  extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind;  from 
being  the  boldest  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising 
prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  most  tiimd  and 
cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
pacific  indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony  likewise  pro- 
cured his  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Passau.  The  emperor  having  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish  all  his  schemes  of  extirpating  the  Protestant 
religion,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  detaining  him 
a  prisoner ;  and  being  extremely  solicitous,  at  that 
juncture,  to  recover  we  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  Germans,  whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated  against 
the  king  of  France,  he,  among  other  expedients  for 
that  purpose,  thought  of  releasing  from  imprison- 
ment a  prince  whose  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to 
esteem  than  his  sufferings  rendered  him  the  object  of 
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compassion.  John  Frederic  took  pooesaon  aoootd- 
ingly  of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had  been 
resenred  for  him  when  Maurice  was  invested  with 
the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  rirtuous  magnanimity  for 
which  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  a  mote  proa- 
perous  and  splendid  state,  and  which  he  had  re- 
tained amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  maintained  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  that  high  reputation  to 
which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metx,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  emperor.  He  thought  that 
it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  not  to  allow  Henry 
the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  hb  own  ad- 
ministration to  be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having 
permitted  territories  of  such  consequence  to  be  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  As  soon,  then,  as  the 
peace  was  concluded  at  Passan,  he  left  his  inglorious 
retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Germans  which 
he  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  trooM  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these 
he  added  several  battalions,  which,  having  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  his  service 
when  dismissed  by  them  ;  and  he  prevailed  likewise 
on  gome  princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with 
their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  destination  of 
this  formidable  army,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  to 
march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to  second 
Maurice  in  his  operations  against  the  infidels. 
When  he  beg^  to  advance  towards  the  Rhijie, 
and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext,  he  tried  a 
new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report  that  he  took  this 
route  in  order  to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
called  loudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  olgect 
of  his  vast  preparations,  and  resolved  to  defend  Uia 
important  conquests  which  he  had  gained  with  vigouf 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be 
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attacked.  As  he  foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war  would  be  turned  against  Metz,  by  whose  fate 
that  of  Toul  and  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he 
nominated  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  to 
take  the  command  in  that  city  during  the  siege, 
the  issue  of  which  would  equally  affect  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country.  But  the  duke  of  Guise 
found  every  thing  upon  his  arrival  there  in  such 
a  situation  as  might  have  induced  any  person  of 
less  intrepid  courage  to  despair  of  aeiending  it 
with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with 
large  suburbs ;  the  walls  were  in  many  places  fee- 
ble and  without  ramparts ;  the  ditch  narrow ;  and 
the  old  towers,  which  projected  instead  of  bastions, 
were  at  too  great  distance  from  each  other  to  defend 
the  space  between  them.  For  all  these  defects  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy  which  the 
time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  with- 
out sparing  the  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even 
that  of  St.  Amulph,  in  which  several  kings  of 
France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  but  in  order  to  ffuard  against  the  impu- 
tation of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  violation  of  so 
many  sacred  edMces  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  might  expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much 
religious  ceremony.  Having  ordered  all  the  holy 
vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  the  bones  of  the 
kings  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches, 
to  be  removed,  they  were  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he  himself  walking 
before  them  bare-headed  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 
He  then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the 
walls,  cleared  and  enbirged  the  ditch,  repaired  the 
ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it 
was  necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished 
with  the  utmost*  expedition,  he  laboured  at  them 
with  his  own  hands  :  the  officers  and  volunteers 
imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted 
with  cheerfulness  to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing 
lenrice  when  ^hey  saw  that  their  superiors  did  not 
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dedine  to  bear  a  part  in  it  « At  the  same  time  b* 
compelled  all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place; 
he  filled  the  magazines  with  provisions  and  nulitary 
ctores;  he  burnt  the  mills  and  destroyed  the  com 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such 
were  his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  ac 

attiring  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
le  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than 
the  soldiers;  and  every  other  passion  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy  with 
which  he  inspired  them*  they  beheld  the  ruin  of 
their  estates,  together  with  the  havoc  which  he 
made  among  their  pubUc  and  private  buildings, 
without  any  emotion  of  resentment. 

Meantime  the  emperor,  having  collected  all  his 
forces,  continued  his  march  towards  Metz.  As  he 
passed  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he  saw  the 
dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war 
which  Albert  had  carried  on  in  these  parts.  Upon 
his  approach,  that  prince,  though  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  withdrew  into  Lorraine,  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  j€in  the  FVench  kin^,  whose  arms  he  had 
quartered  with  his  own  in  all  his  standards  and 
ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to  cope 
with  the  imperial  troops,  which  amounted  at  least  to 
60,000  men,  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
best-appointed  armies  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among 
Christian  princes. 

,  The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  com- 
mitted to  tlve  duke  of  Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis 
de  Marignano,  together  with  the  most  experienced 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As  it  was  now 
towards  the  end  of  October,  these  intelligent  officers 
represented  the  great  danger  of  beginning  at  such 
an  advanced  season  a  siege  whidh  could  not  fail 
to  prove  very  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his 
own  opinion  with  his  usual,  obstinacy;  and  being 
confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations  and 
taken  such  precautions  as  would  insure  success,  ho 
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ordered  the  city  to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the 
duke  of  Alva  appeared,  a  large  body  of  the  French 
sallied  out  and  attacked  his  vanguard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  kUled  or  took  pri- 
soners a  considerable  number  of  men.  The  place, 
however,  was  completely  invested,  the  trenches  were 
opened,  and  the  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged 
was  turned  for  some  time  towards  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  French  tempted  him  with  offers 
extremely  beneficial;  the  imperialists  scrupled  at  no 
promise  which  they  thought  might  allure  him,  and 
after  much  hesitation  he  was  gained  by  the  emperor. 
The  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  inten* 
tions,  had  appointed  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  •brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  to 
watch  his  motions :  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpect- 
edly with  such  vif  our,  that  he  routed  them  entirely, 
killed  many  of  the  officers,  wounded  Aumale  him- 
self, and  took  him  prisoner.  Immediately  after 
this  victory  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz,  and 
joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  emperor.  Charles, 
in  reward  for  this  service,  and  the  great  accession  ot 
strength  which  he  brought  him,  granted  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the 
possession  of  the  territories  which  he  had  violently 
usurped  during  the  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  harassed  the  besiegers  by 
frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officers  were  so  ea^er 
to  distinguish  themselves,  that  he  was  obliged  at  oif- 
ferent  times  to  shut  the  gates  and  to  conceal  the 
keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in  the 
night  what  the  enemy's  artillery  had  beat  down 
durinff  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works 
new  fortifications  of  almost  equal  strength.  The 
imperialists,  on  their  part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with 
great  spirit,  and  carried  forward,  at  once,  approeches 
Qgainst   different   parts  of  the  town.      The  em- 
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peror,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  resistance  which  his 
army  met  with,  left  ThionyUle,  where  he  had  been 
conaned  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  though  still 
80  infirm  &at  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
he  repaired  to  the  camp,  that  by  his  presence  he 
nught  animat4^  the  soldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries 
were  erected,  and  new  efforts  were  made  with  re- 
doubled ardour. 

But  by  this  time  winter  had  set  in  with  great 
rigour;  the  camp  was  alternately  deluged  with  rain 
or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time  provisions 
were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French 
cavalry  which  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  often 
intercepted  the  convoys,  or  rendered  their  arrival 
difficult  and  uncwtain.  Diseases*  began  to  spread 
among  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  such  inclement 
weather;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from  serving, 
and  many  died.  At  length  such  breaches  were 
made  as  seemed  practicable,  and  Charles  resolved 
to  hazard  a  general  assault,  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  generals.  The  duke  of  Guise 
suspecting  the  emperor's  intentions  from  the  extraor- 
dinary movements  which  he  observed  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective 
posts.  They  appeared  immediately  on  the  walls 
and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a  determined 
countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well 
prepared  to  give  the  assailants  a  warm  reception, 
that  the  imperialists,  instead  of  advancing  to  the 
charee  when  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
stood  motionless  in  a  timid  dejected  silence.  The 
emperor  perceiving  that  he  could  not  trust  troops 
whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abrupUy 
to  his  quarters,  complaining  that  he  was  now  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved  no  longer  the 
name  of  men. 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified 
and  afiected  Chm-les,  he  would  not  hear  of  abandon- 
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log  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  method  of  attack.  He  suspended  the  fury 
of  his  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more 
secure  but  tedious  method  of  sapping.  But  at  last 
finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any.  longer,  he 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  generals,  who 
conjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a 
timely  retreat :  *  Fortune,*  says  he,  *  I  now  perceive, 
resembles  other  females,  and  chooses  to  confer  her 
favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years.* 

Upon  this  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  aban. 
doning  the  enterprise  after  having  continued  fifty- 
six  days  before  the  town,  during  which  time  he  had 
lost  upwards  of  30,000  men,  who  died  of  diseases  or 
were  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  imperial- 
ists, sent  out  several  bodies  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  to  infest  their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers, 
and  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  advantage.  Such  was  the  confusion  with 
which  they  made  their  retreat,  that  the  French 
might  have  harassed  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  their  view  which  extinguished  at  once  all 
hostile  rage,  and  melted  them  into  tenderness  and 
compassion.  The  imperial  camp  was  filled  with 
the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
In  all  the  different  roads  by  which  the  army  retired, 
numbers  were  found,  who,  having  made  an  effort  to 
escape  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they 
could  go  no  farther,  to  perish  without  assistance. 
This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and  were 
indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their 
friends  had  not  the  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of 
Guise  immediately  ordered  proper  refreshments  for 
such  as  were  dying  of  hunger ;  he  appointed  sur- 
geons to  attend  the  sick  and  wounded;  he  removed 
such  as  could  bear  it  into  the  adjacent  vilt^esj 
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tnd  thote  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried 
so  far,  he  admitted  into  the  hospitals  which  he  had 
fitted  up  in  the  dty  for  his  own  soldiers.  As  soon 
as  they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  un^  an 
escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their 
charges.  By  these  acts  of  humanity,  which  were 
uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  greater  rancour  and  ferocitj  than  at  present, 
the  due  of  Guise  completed  the  uune  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of 
Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  yani^uished 
to  Tie  with  his  own  countrymen  in  extolling  his 
name. 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany  were  added  such 
unfortunate  events  in  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most 
disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life.  During  his 
residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo 
di  Medici  for  the  loan  of  200,000  crowns.  But  his 
credit  at  that  time  was  so  low,  that  in  order  to  ob-> 
tain  this  inconsiderable  sum,  he  was  obliged  to  put 
him  in  jxjssession  of  the  principality  of  Piombino  ; 
and  by  giving  up  that,  he  lost  the  footing  which  he 
had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and  enabled 
Cosmo  to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  de- 
portment of  a  priace  altogether  independent.  Much 
about  the  time  that  his  indigence  constrained  him  to 
part  with  this  valuable  territory,  he  lost  Siena,  which 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through  the  ill 
conduct  of  don  Diego  de  Mendosa. 

Siena,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had 
long  enjoyed  a  republican  government  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire ;  but  beii^  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  peo> 
pie,  which  divided  all  the  Italian  commonwealths, 
the  faction  of  the  people,  which  gained  the  ascen- 
dant, besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guardian 
of  the  administration  which  they  had  established, 
and  admitted  into  Aeir  city  a  small  body  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance  the  eze^  . 
cution  of  the  laws  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  among 
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them.  The  command  of  these  troops  was  given  to 
Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador  for  the  emperor 
at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude 
that  it  was  necessary,  for  their  security  against  any 
future  attempt  of  the  nobles,  to  allow  him  to  build  a 
citadel  in  Siena;  and  as  he  flattered  himself  that  by 
means  of  this  fortress  he  miffht  render  the  emperor 
master  of  the  city,  he  pushed  on  the  works  with  all 
possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  the  mask  too 
soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he 
began  to  indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity 
of  temper,  and  to  treat  the  citizens  with  great  inso« 
lence.  At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  in  garrison 
being  paid  as  irregularly  as  the  emperor's  troops 
usually  were,  lived  almost  at  discretion  upcm  the 
inhabitants,  and  were  guihy  of  many  acts  of  licence 
and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  As  they  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting 
themselves  while  the  unfinished  fortifications  of  the 
citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  they  applied  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  readily  promised 
them  his  master's  protection  and  assistance.  At  the 
same  time,  forgetting  their  domestic  animosities 
when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty 
and  existence  of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to 
the  exiled  nobles,  and  invited  them  to  concur  with 
them  in  saving  their  country  from  the  servitude  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  mo« 
ment  to  lose,  measures  were  concerted  speedily  but 
with  greatprudence,  and  were  executed  with  equal 
vigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly  in  arms ;  the 
exiles  flocked  into  the  town  from  different  parts, 
with  all  their  partisans  and  what-  troops  they  could 
draw  together ;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in 
the  pay  of  Prance  appeared  to  support  them.  The 
Spaniards,  though  surprised  and  much  inferior  in 
number,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage; 
but  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes 
of  maintaining  their  station  long  in  a  half-finished 
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fortress,  they  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Sienese,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that 
no  monument  might  remain  of  that  odious  structure 
which  had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave  them. 
At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the 
emperor,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of 
France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty,  and  to  en- 
treat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual 
ei^yment  of  that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  pnK 
tection  to  their  republic. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenbui]g 
excited  violent  commotions,  which  disturbed  the 
empire  during  the  year  1553.  The  imperial  chamber 
issued  its  decree  against  him,  and  required  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  together  with  several  other  princes  men- 
tioned by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  The  most  powerful  princes  in  Ger- 
many formed  in  consequence  a  league  against  Albert, 
of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generalissimo.  Their 
armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each 
consisting  of  24,000  men,  met  at  Sieverhaiisen,  in 
the  duchy  of  Lunenburg ;  and  the  violent  animosity 
against  each  other  which  possessed  the  two  leaders, 
did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The 
troops,  inflamed  with  the  same  hostue  rage,  marched 
fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fouarht  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy;  and  as  both  generus  were  capable  of 
availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  occurrence, 
the  battle  remained  long  doubtful,  each  gaining 
eround  upon  the  other  alternately.  At  last  victory 
declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  cavalry, 
and  Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  4,000 
dead  on  the  field,  and  their  camp,  baggage,  and 
artillery,  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  allies 
bought  their  victory  dear ;  their  best  troops  suffered  ^ 
greatly, — two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  duke 
of  Lunenburg,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  among  the  number  of  the  slain.  But  all  these 
were  soon  forgotten ;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led 
up  to  \  second  charge  a  body  of  horse  which  had 
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been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol-bullet, 
of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixth  after 
his  attaining  the  electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the 
history  of  this  active  age,  when  great  occurrences 
and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extraordinary 
talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity 
to  display  themselves,  Maurice  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his  exorbitant 
ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwar- 
rantable usurpation,  of  his  kinsman's  honours  and 
dominions,  exclude  him  from  being  praised  as  a 
virtuous  man, — ^his  prudence  in  concerting  his  mea- 
sures, his  vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform 
success  with  which  they  were  attended,  entitle  him 
to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age 
when  impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predominates 
over  political  wisdom,  when  the  highest  effort  even  of 
a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold  scheme 
and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and  courage, 
he  formed  and  conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  policy 
which  deceived  the  most  artful  monarch  in  Europe. 
At  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor  bad  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power 
seemingly  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  all  his  usurpations,  and 
established  not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties 
of  Germany  on  such  foundi^ons  as  have  hitherto 
remained  unshaken.  Although,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  at  another  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  such  was  his  masterly  address, 
that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any 
degree  possessed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom 
both  lamented  as  the  most  able  is  well  as  faithful 
guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  bis  country. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occa- 
sioned among  his  troops  prevented  them  from  making 
the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory  which  thev 
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had  ffuned.  Albert,  whose  active  courage  and  pro- 
fiue  tibenlity  rendered  him  the  dariing  of  such  mifi. 
tary  adyenturenas  were  little  solicitous  about  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  soon  re-assembled  his  broken  forces, 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
ooickly  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  and  renewed  his 
aepredations  with  additional  fury.  But  Henry  of 
Rrunswiek  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle,  scarcely  less 
bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage  did 
not  smk,  nor  were  his  resources  exhausted.  He 
made  several  efforts,  and  some  of  them  very  vigorous, 
to  retrieve  his  affairs ;  but  being  laid  under  tbe  ban 
of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  chamber;  being  driven 
by  degrees  out  of  all  his  hereditary  territories  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  usurped ;  being  forsaken  by 
many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  he  fled  for  renige  into  France.  After 
having  been  for  a  considerable  time  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  Germany,  he  lingered  out  some  years  in 
an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries 
of  which  his  restless  and  arrogant  spirit  endured  with 
the  most  indignant  impatience.  Upon  his  death 
without  issue,  his  territories,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  ]»inoes  who  took  arms  against  him,  were 
restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  empire,  to  his  collateral 
heirs  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  Maurice's  bro- 
ther Augustus  succeeded  him  in  the  electoral  dignity, 
which  is  still  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

During  these  transactions  in  Grermany,  war  was 
carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries  with  considerable 
vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the  stain 
wnich  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  his 
military  reputation,  had  an  army  early  in  the  field, 
and  laid  siege  to  Terouane.  Though  the  town  was 
of  such  importance,  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one 
of  the  two  pillows  on  which  a  king  of  France  might 
sleep  with  security,  the  fortifications  were  in  bad 
repair.  Henry,  trusting  to  what  had  happened  at 
Metz,  thought  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  render 
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all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  abortive  than  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  young 
nobUity.  But  'D'Ess^,  a  veteran  officer  who  com- 
manded them,  being  killed,  and  the  imperialists  push- 
ing the  siege  with  great  vigour  and  perseverance,  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault.  That  it  miffht  not  fall 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered 
not  only  the  fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dispersed  in  the 
adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  impe- 
rialists immediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though 
defended  with  great  bravery,  was  likewise  taken  by 
assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  the 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  tins  siege  to  Emanuel  Philibert  oi 
Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who  on  that  occasion 
gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  mili. 
tary  command  which  soon  entiUed  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  and  fiicilitated 
his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  having  been  overrun  by 
FVancis  in  his  expeditions  into  Italy,  were  still  re- 
tained by  Henry. 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many 
persons  of  dUtinction  either  killed  or  taken  by  the 
enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to  France, 
and  Henry  felt  it  very  sensibly;  but  he  was  still 
more  mortified  at  the  emperor's  having  recovered  his 
wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so  soon  after  the  blow 
at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal 
to  his  power.  He  was  ashamed,  too,  of  his  own 
remissness  and  excessive  security  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  error,  he 
assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led  it  into  tiie  Low 
Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable 
enemy,  Charles  left  Brussels,  where  he  had  been 
shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months,  that  it  came 
to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  he  was 
dead ;  and  though  ha  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the 
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ffout  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  motion  of  a  litter, 
he  hastened  to  join  hii  army.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty 
and  exasperated  rivus,  between  whom  a  dedsive 
battle  was  now  thought  unavoidable.  But  Charlei 
having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  ren&r. 
ing  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  undertake  any 
siege,  they  retired  without  having  performed  any 
thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  (hey 
had  made. 

The  imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the 
same  success  in  Italy.  The  viceroy  of  Naples,  in 
conjunction  with  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  FVench  troops  into 
^lena,  endeavoured  to  become  master  of  that  city. 
But  instead  of  reducing  the  Sienese,  the  imperialists 
were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend 
their  own  country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  which  threatened  the  coast  of  Nq)les;  and 
the  French  not  only  established  themselves  more 
firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks,  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese. 

The  affairs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no 
less  in  Hungary  durinff  the  course  of  this  year.  As 
the  troops  which  Ferdmand  kept  in  Transylvania  re- 
ceived  tneir  pay  very  xrreg^arly,  they  lived  almost 
at  discretion  upon  the  inhalntants ;  and  their  inso- 
lence and  rapadousness  greatly  disgusted  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  sovereign, 
who,  instead  of  protecting,  plundered  his  subjects. 
Their  indignation  at  this,  added  to  ^eir  desire  of  re- 
venging Martinuzzi's  death,  wroujght  so  much  upon 
a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a 
fierce  people  prone  to  change,  that  uey  were  ripe 
for  a  revolt.  At  that  very  juncture  their  late  queei 
Isabella,  together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  IVan- 
sylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind  could  not  bear  the 
•olitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  life ;  and  repent- 
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ing  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  1551,  she  left  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat, hoping  that  the  dissatisfgLction  of  the  Hunga- 
rians with  the  Austrian  government  would  prompt 
them  once  more  to  recognise  her  son*s  right  to  the 
crown.  Some  nohlemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.  The  bashaw  of  Belgrade, 
by  Solyman^s  order,  espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition 
to  Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers, 
instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay,  declaring  that  they  would  march 
back  to  Vienna ;  so  that  Castaldo,  their  general,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the 
Turks,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  muti- 
neers, that  by  his  authority  he  might  restrain  them 
from  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through 
which  they  passed. 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  to- 
wards the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  his  treasures  so 
much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary,  that 
he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable  pro- 
vince, although  a  favourable  opportunity  for  that 
purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was  then  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in 
domestic  calamities  which  engrossed  and  disturbed 
his  mhid,  his  son  and  grandson  having  just  fallen 
victims  to  the  jealousy  of  Roxalana,  a  Russian  cap- 
tive to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  While 
these  engaged  his  whole  attention^  Charles  was  pur- 
suing with  the  utmost  ardour  a  new  scheme  for  ag- 
grandizing his  family.  About  this  time  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  after  a  snort  reign,  in  which  he  displayed 
such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  bein^  happ3r  under  his  government,  and  made  them 
bear  with  patience  all  that  they  sufered  from  the 
weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition,  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  during  his 
minority,  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper  which 
threatened  his  life.  The  emperor  no  sooner  received 
an  acconirt  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  alway?  atten* 

Qq 
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tive  to  leixe  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  ia. 
crease  of  power  or  of  territories  to  his  son,  suggested 
the  thought  of  adding  England  to  his  other  kmg^ 
doms  by  the  marriage  of  I%ilip  with  the  princess 
Mary,  the  heir  of  Edward's  crown.  Being  appre- 
hensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was  then  in 
Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year,  and  eleven  years  older  than  him. 
self,  Charles  determined,  notwithstanding  bis  own 
age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offi9r  of  himself  as  a 
husband  to  his  cousin. 

But  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  destitute  of  every  charm  either  of  person  or 
manners  that  could  win  affection  or  command  es. 
teem,  Philip  without  hesitation  gave  his  consent  to 
the  match  proposed  by  his  father,  and  was  willing, 
according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  princes,  to  sacrifice 
his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before 
Edward's  death,  began  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Mary  mounted 
the  throne  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady 
Jane  Grey  proving  as  unfortunate  as  they  were  ill- 
founded.  Charles  sent  immediately  a  pompous  em- 
bassy to  London  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  acoes^ 
sion  to  the  throne,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his 
son.  The  queen  listened  in  tne  most  favourable  man- 
ner  to  the  proposal.  Amongher  subjects  it  met  with 
a  very  different  reception.  Fhilip,  it  was  well  known, 
contended  for  all  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome 
with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the  measure 
even  of  Spanish  bigotry,  and  tins  alarmed  all  the  nu- 
merous  partisans  of  the  Reformation.  The  Castilian 
haughtiness  and  reserve  were  far  from  being  accept* 
able  to  the  English,  who  having  several  times  seet 
their  throne  occupied  by  persons  who  were  bom  sub- 
jects, had  become  accustomed  to  an  unceremonious 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  their  sovereigns.  They 
could  not  think  without  the  utmost  uneasiness  of  ad- 
mitting a  foreign  prince  to  that  influence  in  their 
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coiAcils  wUch  the  husband  of  their  queen  would 
naturally  possess.  TTiey  dreaded,  both  from  Philip's 
overbearing  temper  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would 
infuse  ideas  into  the  queen's  mind  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce  forei^ 
troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom,  to  assist  her  in 
any  attempt  against  them. 

Pull  of  these  apprehensions,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  in  uiat  age  extremely  obsequious  to 
the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  warm  ad- 
dress agunst  the  Spanish  match;  many  pamphlets 
were  pul)lished,  representing  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and  describing 
Philip's  bigotry  and  arrog^ce  in  the  most  odious 
colours.  But  Mary,  inflexible  in  all  her  resolutions, 
paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  com- 
mons or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror having  secured,  by  various  arts,  the  ministers 
whom  she  trusted  most,  they  approved  warmly  of 
the  match,  and  large  sums  were  remitted  by  him  in 
order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council.  Cardinal 
Pole,  whom  the  pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  ac- 
cession, had  despatched  as  his  legate  into  England, 
in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  was  detained  by  the  emperor's  command  at 
Dillinghen  in  Germany,  lest  by  his  presence  he 
should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his 
interest  in  favour  of  his  kinsman,  Courtenav,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  whom  the  English  ardently  wished  their 
sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband. 

As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was 
carried  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  em- 
peror agreeii^,  without  hesitation,  to  every  article 
in  favour  of  England  which  MiMnr's  ministers  either 
represented  as  necessary  to  soothe  the  people  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was  suggested 
by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master. 

But  this  treaty,  though  both  the  emperor  and 
Mary's  ministers  employ^  their  utmost  address  in 
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framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  troai 
quietiDg  their  fears  and  jealousies.  These  senti- 
ments prevailed  so  generally,  that  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  was  filled  with  tfiscontent  at  the  match, 
and  with  indignation  against  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of 
good  intentions  towards  the  public,  took  advantage 
of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms, 
in  order  to  save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short  time  to  his  stand- 
ard ;  he  marched  to  London  with  such  rapidity, 
and  the  queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence, 
that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  extremely  threatening; 
and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malcontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal 
in  any  degree  to  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the 
insurrection  must  have  proved  fatal  to  Mary's  power. 
But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so 
little  prudence,  and  executed  with  such  irr^olution, 
that  many  of  his  followers  forsook  him ;  the  rest 
were  dispersed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers ;  and  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  without  having  made  any 
offort  worthy  of  the  cause  that  he  had  undertaken, 
or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in 
it.  He  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  rashness 
and  rebellion.  The  queen's  authority  was  confirmed 
and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating  this  incon- 
siderable attempt  to  abridge  it.  The  lady  Jane 
Grey,  whose  title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had 
set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  queen,  was,  not- 
withstanding her  youth  and  innocence,  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister, 
was  observed  with  the  most  jealous  attention.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  re- 
tinue, celebrated  his  nuptials  with  great  solemnity, 
and  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natural  severity 
and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  manners, 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  by  his  extraordinary  liberality.     Iiest 
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that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in 
the  goyemment  of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  ob- 
taining,  the  emperor  kept  a  body  of  12,000  men  on 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
England,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. 

Imboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances, 
Mary  pursued  the  scheme  of  extirpating  the  Protes- 
tant religion  out  of  her  dominions  with  the  most 
precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation  were  repealed ;  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  ejected;  all  the  forms  and  rites  of  the 
popish  worship  were  re-established ;  the  nation  was 
solemnly  absolved  from  the  guilt  which  it  had  con- 
tracted during  the  period  of  its  apostacy,  and  was 
publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  by  car- 
dinal Pole,  who,  immediately  after  the  queen's  mar- 
riage, was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  to 
England,  and  to  exercise  his  legatine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  overturned  the  Protestant  church,  and  re- 
establishing the  ancient  system  on  its  ruins,  Mary 
insisted  that  jd\  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the 
same  mode  of  worship  which  she  preferred,  should 
profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  which  she  had 
approved,  and  abjure  every  practice  or  opinion  that 
was  deemed  repugnant  to  either  of  them.  Powers 
altogether  unknown  in  the  English  constitution  were 
vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  cogni- 
zance  of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise 
them  with  more  than  inquisitorial  severity.  The 
prospect  of  danger,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  of  the  Plrotestant  doctrines,  who 
believed  that  they  were  contending  for  truths  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.  They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and 
were  condemned  to  that  cruel  death  which  the 
church  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  pimishment  was  inflicted  with  that  bar- 
barity  which  the  rancour  of  false  zeal  alone  can 
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inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  hnnuunt^ 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  tho 
mildnesa  of  their  public  executions,  beheld  with 
astonishment  and  horror  persons  who  had  filled  the 
most  respectable  stations  in  their  church,  and  who 
were  venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their  piety, 
and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endure  torments 
to  which  their  laws  did  not  subject  eyen  the  most 
atrocious  criminals. 

Henry  dreaded  so  mnch  the  oonseqmnce  of  this 
alliance  with  England,  which  more  than  compensated 
for  all  the  emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he 
determined  to  carry  on  his  military  operations,  both 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel  Charles 
to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace  before  his  daughter, 
in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  subjects 
to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  liiem  to 
assist  the  emperor  either  with  money  or  troops. 
For  this  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part 
of  it  laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main 
body,  under  the  constable  Montmorency,  advanced 
towards  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  jflainault  by 
the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Ma- 
riembnrg,  a  town  which  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the 
governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  fortified  at 
great  expense;  but  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient 
garrison,  it  surrendered  in  six  days.  Henry,  elated 
with  this  success,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault, 
after  a  short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  he 
became  master  of  Dinant ;  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois. 
The  large  sums  which  the  emperor  had  remitted  into 
England  had  so  exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  render 
his  preparations,  at  this  juncture,  slower  and  more 
dilatory  than  usual.     He  had  no  body  of  troops  to 
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make  head  against  the  French  at  their  first  entran^;^: 
into  his  territories;  and  though  he  drew  together 
all  the  forces  in  the  country  m  the  utmost  hurry, 
and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Phili. 
bert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face  an 
enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  good  conduct, 
made  up  for  his  want  of  troops.  By  watching  all 
the  motions  of  the  FVench  at  a  distance,  and  by 
choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of 
their  power  either  to  form  any  siege  of  conseauence 
or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence  soon  ooliged 
them  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  alter 
having  burnt  all  the  open  towns,  and  having  plun- 
dered the  country  through  which  they  marched, 
with  a  cruelty  and  licence  more  becoming  a  body  of 
light  troops  than  a  royal  army  led  by  a  great  mo- 
narch. But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  cUsmiss  his 
army  without  attempting  some  conquest  adequate  to 
the  great  preparations  as  well  as  sanguine  hopes 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campaign,  invested 
Renti,  a  place  deemed  in  that  age  of  great  import- 
ance, as,  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois 
and  the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province, 
and  protected  the  parties  which  made  incursions  into 
the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gal- 
lant defence ;  but  bein^  warmly  pressed  by  a  power- 
ful army,  it  must  soon  have  yielded.  The  emperor, 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease 
from  the  gout,  was  so  solicitqus  to  save  it,  that 
although  he  could  bear  no  other  motion  but  that  of 
a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements, 
was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  the  enemy. 
The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Renti 
by  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's 
arrival  in  his  camp;  but  Charles  avoided  a  general 
action  With  great  industry ,  and  as  he  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish 
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that  without  exposing  himself  to  the  consequenots 
of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  event. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  a  dispute 
about  a  post  which  both  armies  endeavoured  to  seise, 
brought  on  an  engagement  which  proved  almost  ge- 
neral. The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  the 
wing  of  the  French  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the 
combat,  displayed  valour  and  conduct  worthv  of  the 
tiefender  of  Metz ;  the  imperialists,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  were  repulsed ;  the  French  remained  mas- 
ters  of  the  post  m  dispute;  and  if  the  constable, 
either  from  his  natural  caution  and  slowness,  or  from 
unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  hated, 
had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to 
second  the  impression  wluch  Guise  had  made,  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete.  The 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained,  continued  in  the  same  camp ;  and  the 
French  being  straitened  for  provisions,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  army,  quitted  their  entrenchments.  They 
retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy  to  approach 
rather  than  shunning  an  engagement. 

But  Charles  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them 
to  march  off  unmolested.  As  soon  as  his  troops 
entered  their  own  country,  Henry  threw  garrisons 
into  the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the 
army.  This  encouraged  the  imperialists  to  push 
forward  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into 
Picardy,  and  by  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  they  endeavoured  to  revenge  themselves 
for  the  ravages  which  the  French  had^  committed 
in  Hainault  and  Artois.  But  as  they  were  not  able 
to  reduce  any  place  of*  importance,  they  gained 
noUiing  more  than  the  enemy  had  done  by  this 
cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful in  Italy.  The  footing  which  the  French 
had  acquired  in  Siena  occasioned  much  uneasiness 
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to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising of  all  the  Italian  princes.  H^  wished  with 
the  utmost  solicitude  for  their  expulsion  before  they 
had  time  to  establish  themselves  thoroughly  in  the 
country,  op  to  receive  such  reinforcements  from 
France  as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them. 
As  this,  however,  was  properly  the  emperor's  busi- 
ness, who  was  called  by  his  interest  as  well  as 
honour  to  dislodge  .those  formidable  intruders  into 
the  heart  of  his  dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise  on  him ;  and  on 
that  account  had  given  no  assistance  during  the 
former  campaign,  but  by  advancing  some  small 
sums  of  money  towards  the  payment  of  the  im- 
perial  troops. 

But  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed 
all  the  emperor's  attention,  and  his  remittances  into 
England  had  drained  his  treasury,  it  was  obvious 
that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely 
feeble ;  and  Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  him- 
self  did  not  take  part  openly  in  the  war  and  act  with 
vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  any 
annoyance.  With  this  view  he  despatched  an  envoy 
to  Charles,  offering  to  declare  war  against  France 
and  to  reduce  Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  might  expend 
in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  sol  his 
conquests  until  his  demands  were  fully  satisfied. 
Charles  closed  gladly  with  this  overture ;  and  Cos- 
mo, well  acquainted  with  the  low  state  of  the  impe- 
rial finances,  flattered  himself  that  the  emperor, 
finding  it  impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  suffer 
him  to  keep  quiet  possession  of  whatever  places  he 
should  conquer. 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations 
for  war;  and  as  the  French  king  had  turned  the 
strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netherlands,  he  did 
not  despair  of  assembling  such  a  body  of  men  as 
would  prove  more  than  a  sufficient  match  for  any 
force  which  Henry  could  bring  into  the  field  in  Ifaly 
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He  endeayoored,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to 
the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
holy  see,  or  at  least  to  secure  his  remaining  neutral. 
He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of  Orsini,  whose 
family  had  been  long  attached  to  the  French  party, 
from  his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowinff  on  him 
another  of  his  daughters ;  and,  what  was  of  greater 
consequence  than  either  of  these,  he  engaged  John 
James  Medecino,  marquis  of  Marignano,  to  take  the 
command  of  his  armv.  This  officer,  from  a  very  low 
condition  in  life,  had  raised  himself  through  all  the 
ranks  of  seryice  to  hiffh  command,  and  had  displayed 
talents  and  acquired  reputation  in  war  which  en- 
titled him  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
generals  in  that  martial  age.  Having  attained  a 
station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth, 
he  laboured  with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  his 
original  obscuritv,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  de- 
scended of  the  fumly  of  Medici,  to  which  honour 
the  casual  resemblance  of  his  name  was  his  only  pre- 
tension. Cosmo,  happy  that  he  could  gratify  him 
at  such  an  easy  rate,  nattered  his  vanity  in  this  point, 
acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him, 
to  assume  the  arms  of  his  family.  Medecino,  eager 
to  serve  the  head  -of  that  family  of  which  he  now 
considered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wonder- 
ful zeal  and  assiduity  to  raise  troops;  and  as,  during 
his  long  service,  he  had  acquired  great  credit  with 
the  leaders  of  those  mercenary  bands  which  formed 
the  strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most 
eminent  of  them  to  follow  Cosmo's  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general  and  the  formidable 
army  which  he  had  assembled,  the  king  6f  France 
made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  no- 
bleman, who  had  resided  long  in  France  as  an 
exile,  and  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  high 
reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  At 
first,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory 
of  Florence  with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino, 
in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to  withdraw  the 
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^ator  part  of  his  army  from  Siena,  which  he  had 
invested  before  Strozzi*8  arrival  in  Italy.  But  the 
ho}>e  of  ruining  his  enemy  by  one  decisive  blow  pre- 
cipitated him  into  a  general  engagement  not  far  from 
Marciano.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number ; 
but  a  body  of  Italian  cavalry,  in  which  Stroszi  placed 
great  confidence,  having  fled  vrithout  making  any 
resistance,  either  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  it,  his  infantry  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino*s 
troops.  Encouraged,  however,  by  Strozzi's  presence 
and  example,  who,  after  receiving  a  daneerous  wound 
in  endeavouring  to  rall^  the  cavalry,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  mfantry,  and  manifested  an 
admirable  presence  of  mind  as  well  as  extraordinary 
valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  great  fimmess, 
and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to 
approach  them.  But  those  gallant  troops  being 
surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on 
their  flanks,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.  Strozzi, 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  affected  with 
the  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape  with  a  handful 
of  men. 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of 
Siena,  with  his  victorious  forces;  and  as  Strozzi 
could  not,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
army,  he  had  leisure  to  carry  on  his  approaches 
against  the  town  vrithout  molestation.  But  the 
Sienese,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this 
cruel  disappointment  of  their  only  hope  of  obtaining 
relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the 
love  of  liberty  alone  can  inspire.  This  generous 
resolution  was  warmly  seconaed  by  Monluc,  who 
commanded  the    French   garrison   in   the   town. 
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Medecino,  though  his  army  was  not  numeroo* 
enough  to  storm  the  town  by  open  force,  ventured 
twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with 
such  loss,  as  discouraged  him  from  repeating  the 
attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  famine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with 
great  care,  occupied  all  the  posts  of  strength  round 
the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the  besieged 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country, 
he  waited  patiently  until  necessity  should  compel 
them  to  op^n  their  gates.  But  their  enthusiastic 
seal  for  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  dis- 
tresses occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
supported  them  long  under  ul  the  miseries  of 
famine  :  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations, 
taught  his  soldiers  to  vie  with  them  in  patience  and 
abstinence ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  withstood  9 
siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and 
were  reduced  almost  to  their  last  morsel  of  bread, 
that  they  proposed  a  capitulation.  Even  then  they 
demanded  honourable  terms  ;  and  as  Cosmo,  though 
no  stranger  to  the  extremity  of  their  condition,  was 
afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to  venture 
upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted 
them  conditions  more  favourable  than  they  could  have 
expected. 

The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor*8  name, 
who  engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Siena  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire  ;  he  promised  to  maintain 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  aJlow  the  magis- 
trates  the  full  exercise  of  their  former  authority,  to 
secure  the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  privileges  and  property ;  he  granted  an  ample 
and  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms 
against  him ;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  engaged  not  to 
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rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citisens. 
Monluc  and  hb  French  garrison  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Medecino  obseired  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as 
far  as  depended  on  him,  with  great  exactness.  No 
violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to  the  inha- 
bitants,  and  the  French  garrison  was  treated  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  their  spirit  and  bravery.  But 
many  of  the  citizens  susjpecting,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  such 
fayourable  conditions,  that  the  emperor  as  well  as 
Cosmo  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  violating 
them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liberty 
which  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  accompanied  the 
French  to  Monte- Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and  other 
small  towns  in  the  territoi^  of  the  republic.  They 
established  in  Monte- Alcmo  the  same  model  of 
government  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at 
Siena,  and,  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same 
titles  and  jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this 
image  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

'Hie  fears  of  the  Sienese  concerning  the  fate  of 
their  country  were  not  ima;ginary,  or  their  suspicion 
of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill-founded ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town, 
than  Cosmo,  without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation,  not  only  displaced  the  magistrates  who  were 
in  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted,  to  his 
own  interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons  whom  he  appointed 
to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from 
necessity,  though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret 
which  men  accustomed  to  liberty  feel  in  obeying  the 
first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not  yield  the 
same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  ner- 
sons  of  distinction,  rather  than  degrade  themselves 
from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of  slaves 
by  surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen 
at  Monte-Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  tho  hard- 
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ships  and  encounter  all  the  dangen  irhich  they  had 
reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station,  where  they  had 
fixed  the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secore  while  such 
numbers  of  implacable  and  desperate  enemies  were 
settled  in  his  neighbourhood  and  retained  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them 
in  their  different  places  of  retreat,  before  they  had 
time  to  recriut  their  strength  and  spirits  after  the 
many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  pre- 
vail^ on  him,  though  his  army  was  much  weakened 
by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Siena,  to  inyest 
Porto  Erooie;  and  the  fortifications  being  both 
slight  and  incomplete,  the  besieged  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  open  their  ^ates.  An  unexpected  order 
which  Medecino  receiyed  firom  the  emperor,  to 
detach  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  ftechnont, 
prevented  farther  operations,  and  permitted  the 
Sienese  exiles  to  redde  for  some  time  undisturbed  in 
Monte-  Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who 
remained  at  Siena  were  not  ^et  at  the  end  of  their 
sufferings ;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  eranted  his  son  Philip 
the  investiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependencies ; 
and  FVancis  de  Toledo,  in  the  name  of  their  new 
master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and  military 
government,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  without 
paying  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privileges  or 
ancient  form  of  government. 

The  imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble 
for  some  tune,  and  its  commander  so  inactive,  that 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  his  operations 
in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall 
Medecino*B  troops  from  Tuscany  while  in  the  career 
of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in  Piedmont  a  general  of 
such  reputation  and  abilities  as  might  counterbalance 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  mareschal  Brissac, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces  in  that 
country.     He  pitched  (m  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that 
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purpose,  who  took  possession  of  his  new  dignity  with 
almost  unlimited  authority. 

Brissac  had  under  his  command  an  army  which, 
though  inferior  in  number  to  the  imperialists,  was 
composed  of  chosen  troops,  which,  havmg  grown  old 
in  service  in  that  country,  where  every  town  was 
fortified  and  every  castle  capable  of  being  defended, 
were  perfectly  acquainted  vrith  the  manner  of  car- 
rying on  war  there.  By  their  valour  and  his  own 
good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated  all  the 
attempts  of  the  imperialists,  but  added  new  con- 
quests to  the  territories  of  which  he  was  formerly 
master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted  vrith  his  usual 
arrogance  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of 
Piedmont  in  a  few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  winter-quarters,  vrith  the  mortification  of  being 
unable  to  preserve  entire  that  part  of  the  country  of 
which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  kept  possession. 

During  the  siege  of  Metz,  Leonard,  father  guar- 
dian of  a  convent  of  Franciscans  in  that  city,  had 
insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Guise,  by  his  attachment  to  the  French. 
Bein^  a  man  of  an  active  and  intrig^uing  spirit,  he 
had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the 
inhabitants  to  sustain  with  patience  all  the  hardships 
of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the 
eneray*s  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those 
important  services,  together  vrith  the  warm  recom- 
mendations of  the  duke  of  Guise,  secured  him  such 
high  confidence  vrith  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  converse  or  correspond  with  what- 
ever persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that  he  did 
created  an  v  suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  lerity 
natural  to  bold  and  projecting  adventurers ;  or  from 
resentment  against  the  French,  who  had  not  be- 
stowed on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to 
his  own  merit;  or  tempted  by  the  unlinuted  confi- 
dence which  vnis  placed  in  mm,  to  imagine  that  he 
might  carry  on  and  accomplish  any  scheme  with 
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perfect  security,  formed  a  deugn  of  betraying  Meta 
to  the  imperialists. 

He  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  queen- 
dowa^r  of  Hungary,  who  governed  the  Low  Coun- 
tries m  the  name  of  her  brother.  She  approvinf , 
without  any  scruple,  any  act  of  treachery  from  whioi 
the  emperor  might  derive  such  signal  advantage, 
assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting  the  most 
proper  plan  for  insuring  its  success.  They  agreed 
that  the  father  guardian  should  endeavour  to  gain 
his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting  the  design;  that 
he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  num- 
ber of  chosen  soldiers,  disguised  in  the  habit  of 
firiars ;  that  when  evcoy  thing  was  ripe  for  execution, 
the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  towards 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  attempt  to  scale  the  ramparts;  that  while  the 
garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the  assailants, 
the  monks  should  set  fire  to  the  town  in  different 
places ;  that  the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should 
sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack  those  who  de- 
fended the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  uni- 
vcrsal  terror  and  confusion  which  events  so  unex- 
pected  would  occasion,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that 
the  imperialists  might  become  masters  of  the  town. 
As  a  recompence  for  this  service,  the  father  ^ardian 
stipulated  tnat  he  shoidd  be  appointed  bishop  of 
Metz ;  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such  of 
his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating 
with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had 
undertaken  to  perform  with  great  secrecy  and  de- 
spatch. By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well  as 
by  the  prospect  of  wealtn  and  honours  which  he  set 
before  nis  monks,  he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to 
enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced  into  the 
convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers 
IS  were  thought  sufficient.  The  governor  of  Thion- 
▼ille,  appriz^  in  due  time  of  the  design,  had  assem- 
bled a  proper  number  of  troops  for  executing  it ;  and 
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the  moment  approached  which  ]>robab1y  would  have 
wrested  from  Hemy  the  most  important  of  all  his 
conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was 
fixed  for  striking  the  blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and 
vigilant  officer,  received  information  from  a  spy 
whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain 
Franciscan  friars  resorted  frequently  thither,  and 
were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences  with  the 
governor,  who  was  canTing  on  preparations  for 
some  military  enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but 
with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  Vielleville*s  suspicions.  Without 
communicating  these  to  any  person,  he  instantly 
visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans;  detected  the 
soldiers  who  were  concealed  there;  and  forced  them 
to  discover  as  much  as  th^  knew  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father  guardian,  who 
had  gone  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last 
hand  to  his  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gate  as 
he  returned;  and  be,  in  order  to  save  himse^  from 
the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the 
traitors  and  having  frustrated  their  schemes,  was  so- 
licitous to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which 
he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  imperial- 
ists. For  this  purpose  he  marched  out  with  the 
best  troops  in  ms  garrison,  and  placing  these  in 
ambush  near  the  road  by  which  the  father  guardian 
had  informed  him  that  the  governor  of  Thionville 
would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the  imperialists 
with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  security, 
without  suspecting  any  danger  to  be  near.  Con- 
founded at  this  sudden  attack  by  an  enemy  whom 
they  expected  to  surprise,  they  made  little  resistance ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  in  this 
service,  amons  whom  were  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Before  next 
morning  Vielleville  returned  to  MetB  in  triumph. 
Rr 
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No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  father  guardian  and  his  monks,  the 
firamers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous  conspiracy. 
But  at  length  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their 
trial.     The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clear- 
est  evidence;  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
npon  the  father  guardian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.     On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  execution,  the  jailor  took  them  out  of  the 
dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  confined 
separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another, 
and  join  together  in  preparing  for  a  future  state. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  of  em- 
ploying themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suit- 
able  to  their  condition,  they  began  to  reproach  the 
father  guardian  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who 
had  been  most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their 
inordinate  ambition,  which  had  brouj^ht  such  misery 
on  them  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order.    From 
reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations, 
and  at  last,  in  a  freniy  of  rage  and  despair,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that  they  mur- 
dered.the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  dis- 
abled tiie  other  four,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  together  with 
the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place 
of  execution.     Six  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned, 
the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which  their  crime 
merited. 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of 
the  war,  carried  it  on  in  this  languishing  manner, 
neither  of  them  shewed  any  disposition  to  listen  to 
overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole,  indeed,  laboured 
with  all  the  zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity  to 
re-establish  concord  among  the  prmces  of  Christen- 
dom. He  had  not,  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  senti- 
ments, and  to  offer  her  mediation  to  the  contending 
powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  emperor  and 
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king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a 
village  between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  him- 
self, together  with  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjusting 
all  the  points  in  difference.  But  though  each  of 
the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation  to  some 
of  their  ministers  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest 
confidence,  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  came  toge- 
ther with  no  sincere  desire  of  accommodation.  Each 
proposed  articles  so  extravagant,  that  they  could 
have  no  hopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  after 
exerting  in  vain  all  his  seal  and  address  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  relinquish  such  extravagant  de- 
mands, and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more 
equal  conditions,  became  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
wasting  time  in  attempting  to  re-establish  concord 
between  those  whom  their  obstinacy  rendered  irre- 
concilable, broke  off  the  conference,  and  returned 
to  England. 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Eu^ 
rope,  Germany  enjoyed  such  profound  tranquillity 
as  afforded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  deliberate,  and  to 
establish  proper  regulations  concerning  a  point  of 
the  greatest  conseauence  to  the  internal  peace  of 
the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552, 
it  had  been  referred  to  the  next  diet  of  the  empire 
to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacinca- 
tion  which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and 
confusion  with  which  the  violent  commotions  excited 
by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had  filled  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  give  to  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though  it  had  been 
summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
to  meet  at  Augsburg. 

But  as  a  diet  was  now  necessary  on  many  accounts, 
Ferdinand  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1555  had 
repaired  to  An^bur^.  Though  few  of  the  princes 
were  present  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies . 
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he  opened  the  assembly  by  a  speech,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  termination  of  the  dissensions  to  wbic& 
the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to 
religion  had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  nrst  and 
inreat  business  of  the  diet,  but  as  the  point  which  both 
3ie  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  This  speech 
being  printed  in  common  form  and  dispersed  over 
the  empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
Pirotestants;  and  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Moroni, 
whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to  attend  the  diet  as 
his  nuncio,  completed  tneir  conviction,  and  left  them 
no  room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination 
was  forming  against  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  Pro- 
testant church.  But  the  death  of  Julius  happening 
about  this  time,  caused  him  to  set  oat  abruptly  from 
Augsburg,  where  he  had  resided  only  a  few  days, 
that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new 
pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus 
removed,  the  Protestants  soon  became  sensible  that 
their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's  intentions, 
however  specious,  were  ill-founded,  and  that  he  had 
no  thoughts  of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to 
tiiem  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Charles,  from  the 
time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in 
the  empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of 
reliffious  and  civil  despotism  which  he  had  almost 
estaolished  there,  gave  little  attention  to  the  internal 
government  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother 
to  pursue  whatever  measures  he  judged  most  salutary 
and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambitious  and  enter, 
prising  than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resuming  a  plan 
which  he,  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior, 
had  failed  of  accomplishing,  endeavoured  to  a^ach 
the  princes  of  the  empire  to  his  family  by  an  adminis- 
tration uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To  this 
he  gave,  at  present,  particular  attention,  because  his 
situation  at  this  juncture  rendered  it  necessary  to 
court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity. 
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As  soon  as  the  publication  of  Ferdinand's  speech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg, together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  met  at 
Naumburg;  and  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  of 
-  confratemi^  which  had  long  united  their  families, 
they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by  which  the  con- 
tractip^  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  and  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine  which  it  contained  in  their  respective  do- 
minions. 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations, 
employed  his  utmost  address  in  conducting  the  deli- 
berations of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  exdte  the  jealousy  of 
a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose 
enmity,  as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but 
had  begun  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet 
readily  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the 
state  of  religion  into  consideration  previous  to  any 
other  business.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon 
it,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity 
which  a  subject  so  interesting  naturally  engenders, 
and  which  tne  rancour  of  controversy,  together  with 
the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  per- 
severance ;  by  softening  some  things  on  each  side ; 
by  putting  a  favourable  meaning  upon  others ;  by 
representing  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  threatening  on  some 
occasions,  when  all  other  considerations  were  disre- 
garded, to  dissolve  the  diet,  brought  them  at  length 
to  a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Conformably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved 
of,  and  published  with  the  usual  formalities.  The 
following  are  the  chief  articles  which  it  contained :— . 
That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their 
approbation  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  shall  be 
permitted  to  profess  the  doctrine  and  exercise  the 
worship  which  it  authorizes,  without  interrupti  n  oi* 
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molestation  from  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  any  power  or  person  whatsoever ;  that  the 
Protestants,  on  their  part,  shall  give  no  disquiet  to 
the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and 
rites  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  that,  for  the  future,  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  towards  terminating  religious 
differences  but  by  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of 
persuasion  and  conference;  that  the  popish  eccle- 
siastics shall  claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such 
states  as  receive  the  confession  of  Augsburg;  that 
such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the 
church  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain 
possession  of  them,  and  be  liable  to  no  persecution 
m  the  imperial  chamber  on  that  account;  that  the 
supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  right 
to  establish  what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it 
shall  deem  proper,  and  if  any  of  its  subjects  refuse 
to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  them  to  remove 
with  all  their  effects  whithersoever  they  shall  please; 
that  if  any  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall  hereafter 
abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly 
relinquish  his  diocese  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomination 
is  vested  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and 
to  appoint  a  successor  of  undoubted  attachment  to 
the  ancient  system. 

The  recess  of  Augsburg  was  nothing  more  than  & 
scheme  of  pacification  which  political  considerations 
alone  had  suggested  to  the  contending  parties,  and 
regard  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had 
rendered  necessary.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess  itself,  by  which 
the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend 
only  to  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as 
adhered  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg  on  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remained,  in 
consequence  of  that  exclusion,  without  any  protec- 
tion from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced  against 
heretics.     Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legtd  security 
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until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  near  a  century  after 
this  period,  provided  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  Lutherans,  all 
the  advantages  and  protection  which  the  recess  of 
Augsburg  a&ords. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet,  Marcellus  Cervino, 
cardinal  of  Santo  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  room 
of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian,  did  not 
change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal 
chair.  As  he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  m- 
tention,  while  he  excelled  him  much  in  the  arts  of 
government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state 
and  genius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity 
to  discern  what  reformation  it  needed,  as  well  as 
what  it  could  bear,  such  regulations  were  expected 
from  his  virtue  and  wisdom  as  would  have  removed 
many  of  its  grossest  and  most  flagrant  corruptions, 
and  have  contributed  towards  reconciling  to  the 
church  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enormities, 
had  abandoned  its  conmiunion.  But  this  excellent 
pofltiff  was  only  shewn  to  the  church,  and  imme- 
diately snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the 
conclave  had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of 
tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  accession,  together  with 
too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  the 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  ex- 
hausted so  entirely  the  vigour  of  his  feeble  con- 
stitution, that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth  and  died 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election. 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue  pecu- 
liar to  conclaves  were  displayed  in  that  whicn  was 
held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus ;  the  car- 
dinals of  the  imperial  and  French  factions  labouring, 
with  equal  ardour,  to  gain  the  necessary  number  of 
suffrages  for  one  of  their  own  party.  But  after  a 
struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted 
with  all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  natural  to  men 
contending  for  so  great  an  object,  they  united  in 
choosing  John  Peter  Caraffa,.the  eldest  member  of 
the  sar^red  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio, 
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a  nobteman  of  an  illustrioos  family  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  address  and  inflnenoe  ofcanlinal 
Parnese,  who  favoored  his  pretensions,  Cara&'k 
own  merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed 
all  the  disappointed  candidates  wiu  the  near  pros- 
pect of  a  new  vacancy,  concorred  in  bringing  about 
this  speedy  union  of  suffirages.  In  order  to  testify 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  Paul  IIL,  by  whom 
he  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  well  as  his  grati- 
tttde  to  the  ftmily  of  Parnese,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Paul  IV. 

At  his  first  entrance  upon  the  administration,  be 
laid  aside  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  distin- 
guished his  person  and  family,  and  when  the  master 
of  his  housefa 


hold  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would 
choose  to  live,  he  lumghtily  replied, '  As  becomes  a 
great  prince.*  He  ordered  the  ^remony  of  his  co- 
ronation  to  be  conducted  with  more  than  usual 
pomp ;  and  endearoured  to  render  himself  popular 
by  several  acts  of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

Immediately  alter  his  election  he  called  to  Rome 
two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother  the  count 
Montorio.  The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  gover. 
nor  of  Rome.  The  youngest,  who  had  hitherto 
served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain 
or  France,  and  whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners 
were  still  more  forei^  nom  the  clerical  character 
than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  ap. 
pointed  him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  m 
power  and  dignity  which  a  pope  can  bestow.  These 
marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extravagant,  he 
accompanied  with  the  most  unbounded  co^dence 
and  attachment;  and  forgetting  all  his  former  severe 
maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  the 
aggrandizing  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition,  un- 
fortunately K>r  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  moderate  acquisition.  They  had  seen  the 
family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest  of  th^  popes 
of  that  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany;  Paul 
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III.  had,  by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of 
Famese.  They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for 
themselves,  no  less  considerable  and  independent; 
and  as  they  could  not  expect  that  the  pope  would 
carry  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  they 
had  no  prospect  of  attaining  what  they  wished  but  by 
dismembering  th«  imperial  dominions  in  Italy,  in 
hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alone 
they  would  have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between  their  uncle  and 
the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Caraffa  had,  besides,  private  reasons 
which  filled  him  with  hatred  and  enmity  to  the  em- 
peror. While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops  he 
had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion as  he  thought  due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Dis- 
gusted with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly  quitted 
the  imperial  service;  and  entering  into  that  of 
France,  he  had  not  only  met  with  such  a  reception 
as  soothed  his  vanity  and  attached  him  to  the  French 
interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  army  .in 
Tuscany,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Italian  states.  Nor  was  the  pope 
himself  indisposed  to  receive  impressions  unfavour- 
able to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his 
election  by  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  left 
in  his  mind  deep  resentment,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles 
or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed 
various  devices  in  order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a 
possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  affg^avated  every 
circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication 
of  the  emperor's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion  ; 
they  read  to  hini  an  intercepted  letter,  in  which 
Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negU« 

S  8 
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geuce  or  incapacity  in  not  having  defeated  Paul^ 
election;  they  pretended,  at  one  time,  to  have  dia* 
covered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  imperial  minis- 
ter and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope's  life  ; 
they  alarmed  him,  at  another,  with  accounts  of  a 
plot  for  assassinating  themselves.  By  these  artifices 
they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent  and 
become  suspicious  from  old  age,  in  such  perpetual 
agitation  as  precipitated  him  into  measures  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  first  person  to 
condemn.  He  seized  some  of  the  cardmals  who 
were  most  attached  to  the  emperor,  and  confined 
them  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  he  persecuted 
the  Colonnas  and  other  Roman  barons,  the  ancient 
retainers  to  the  imperial  faction,  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity ;  and  discovering  on  all  occasions  his  distrust, 
fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to 
court  the  friend^up  of  the  French  king,  and  seemed 
willing  to  throw  himself  absolutely  upon  him  for 
support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews 
wished  to  bring  him  as  most  favourable  to  their  am- 
bitious schemes;  and  as  the  accomplishment  of  these 
depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  age 
did  not  admit  of  losing  a  moment  unnecessarily  in 
negotiations,  instead  of  treating  at  second-hand  with 
the  FVench  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on 
the  pope  to  despatch  a  person  of  confidence  directly 
to  tne  court  of  France,  with  such  overtures  on  his 
part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  pro- 
posed an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between 
Henry  and  the  pope;  that  they  should  attack  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with 
their  united  forces ;  and  if  their  arms  should  prove 
successful,  that  the  ancient  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment should  be  re-established  in  the  former,  and 
the  investiture  of  the  latter  should  be  granted  to  one 
of  the  French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a  certain 
territory  which  should  be  annexed  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church,  together  with  an  independent 
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and  princely  establishment  for  each  of  the  pope*8 
nephews. 

The  king,  allured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave 
a  most  favorable  audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when 
the  matter  was  proposed  in  council,  the  constable 
Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  * 
daring  enterprises  increased  with  age  and  expe- 
rience, remonstrated  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  alliance.  His  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves, 
and  urged  by  a  minister  of  great  authority,  would 
probably  have  determined  the  king  to  decline  any 
connexion  with  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  de- 
lighted no  less  in  bold  and  dangerous  undertakings 
than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly 
for  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  prevailed  on  an 
inconsiderate  prince  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the 
pope's  envoy. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  he  had  expected,  was 
immediately  sent  to  Rome  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude the  treaty,  and  to  concert  measures  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  the 
city,  the  pope  had  not  only  begun  to  lose  much  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  nego- 
tiation with  France,  but  even  discovered  great  un- 
willingness to  continue  it.  But  having  received 
advice  of  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of 
the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the 
Protestants,  his  mind  was  wrought  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  resentment  against  the  emperor  and  king  of 
the  Romans,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  easily 
persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  which  had  for  its 
object  the  ruin  of  a  prince  against  whom  he  was  so 
highly  exasperated.  The 'stipulations  in  the  treaty 
were  much  the  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
pope's  envoy  at  Paris;  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep 
the  whole  transaction  secret,  until  their  united  forces 
should  be  ready  to  take  the  field. 

During  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome 
and  Paris,  an  event  happened  which  seemed  to 
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render  the  fean  that  had  given  rise  to  it  yain,  and 
the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  un- 
necessary. This  was  the  emperor's  resignation  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  together 
with  his  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any 
concern  in  business  or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in 
order  that  he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  Charles  had 
revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several  years, 
various  circumstances  had  prevented  his  carrymg  it 
into  effect. 

But  he  was  now  fully  resolved  to  resign  his  kii^- 
doms  to  his  son,  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  transaction,  and  to  perform  this 
last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp  as 
might  leave  a  lastmg  impression  on  the  minds  not 
only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his  successor.  With  this 
view,  therefore,  he  called  Philip  out  of  England. 
Having  assembled  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries 
at  Brussels  on  the  25th  of  October,  Charles  seated 
himself  for  the  last  time  in  the  chair  of  state,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other 
his  sister  the  oueen  of  Hungary,  resent  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  and  grandees  of  Spain  standing  be- 
hind him.  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders, 
by  his  command,  explained  in  few  words  his  in- 
tention in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
states.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resigna- 
tion,  by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip 
all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in  the 
Low  Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  from 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required 
them  to  transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to 
serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  seal  which  they 
had  manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in 
support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he 
was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
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himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he 
recounted  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  aJl 
the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  per- 
formed since  the  commencement  of  his  administra* 
tion.  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  his  father's  hand, — '  If,'  says  he, 
'  I  had  left  you  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some 
regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory 
on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntanly  resign 
to  you  what  I  might  have  still  retained,  I  may  well 
expect  the  warmest  expression  of  thanks  on  your 
part.  With  tiiese,  however,  I  dispense,  and  shall 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  sub- 
jects, and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It  is 
in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administra- 
tion, to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I,  this 
day,  give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I 
repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for 
reugion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity ; 
let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ; 
encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your 
people;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  when 
vou  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private 
me,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  quali- 
ties, that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as 
much  satisfjEiction  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you.* 

Then  Mary,  que^n  dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned 
the  regency,  witn  which  she  had  been  intrusted  by 
her  brother,  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
Next  day,  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  states,  took  the 
usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  subjects;  and  all  the  members  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituents,  swore  al- 
legiance to  him. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an 
assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial 
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equally  pompooB,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crownt  of 
Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
Ixyth  in  the  old  and  in  tne  new  world.  Of  all  these 
▼ast  possessions  he  resenred  nothing  for  himself  but 
an  annnal  pension  of  100,000  crowns,  to  defray  the 
diarges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum 
for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  before  he  left  the  Low 
Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a 
peace  wi^  France,  which  he  ardently  wished  for» 
not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he  might  have 
the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-esta- 
blishing that  tranquillity  in  Europe  which  he  had 
bauoish^  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time  that  he  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  affairs.  Previous  to  his 
resignation,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by 
him  and  by  the  French  king  in  order  to  treat  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conferences  at  the 
abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient 
was  accidentally  proposed  for  terminating  hostilities 
between  the  contending  monarchs  by  a  long  truce, 
during  the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  dis- 
cussing their  respective  claims,  each  should  retain 
what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles  declared 
warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though  mani- 
festly dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous;  and 
such  was  the  respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, that  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  unwillingness 
to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not  pre- 
sume to  urge  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
father. 

Henry  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about 
giving  his  consent.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagfements  which 
he  had  come  under  to  the  pope  in  his  late  treaty 
with  him.  He,  however,  authorized  his  ambassadors 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  with  the  emperor  for  five 
years  on  the  terms  which  had  been  proposed.  But 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten 
his  ally  the  pope,  who  he  foresaw  would  be  highly 
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ozasperated,  he,  in  order  to  soothe  him,  look  care 
that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in  the  truce. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the 
truce  filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror, 
though  he  affected  to  approve  highly  of  it  as  a 
happy  expedient  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion 
of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest 
wishes  that  it  might  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  de- 
finitive peace.  He  exhorted  the  rival  princes  to 
embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on 
foot  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose,  and  offered,  as  < 
their  common  father,  to  be  mediator  between  them. 
Under  this  pretext  he  appointed  cardinal  Rebiba  his 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew 
cardinal  Caraffa  to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  in- 
structions given  to  both  were  the  same ;  that  thev 
should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
the  two  monarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation, 
that,  by  means  of  it,  peace  might  be  re-established, 
and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a  gene- 
ral council.  But  under  this  specious  appearance  of 
zeal  for  attaining  objects  so  desirable  in  themselves, 
and  so  becoming  lus  sacred  character  to  pursue, 
Paul  concealed  ver^  different  intentions.  Caraffa, 
besides  his  public  instructions,  received  a  private 
commission  to  solicit  the  French  king  to  renounce 
the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements 
with  the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare 
neither  entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order 
to  ffain  that  point.  This  both  the  uncle  and  the 
neimew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy ; 
while  the  other  served  to  amuse  the  vulgar  or  to  oe- 
oeive  the  emperor  and  his  son.  The  cardinal  ac- 
cordingly set  out  instantly  for  Paris,  and  travelled 
with  ^e  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was 
detained  some  weeks  at  Rome  ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey,  he  received 
secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that 
the  issue  of  Caraffa's  negotiation  might  be  known 
before  he  should  roach  Brussels,  and,  according  to 
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that,  proper  directions  miffht  be  nven  to  him  wxtli 
regard  to  the  tone  whidi  he  would  assume  in 
treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son. 

Caraffii  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extraordi. 
nary  pomp;  and  having  presented  a  consecrated 
sword  to  Henry  as  the  protector  on  whose  aid  the 
pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besoug-ht 
him  not  to  disregard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in 
distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which  he  gave 
him  in  his  defence.  Every  word  Carafia  spoke 
.  made  a  deep  impression  on  Henry,  and  he  waa 
ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  iiew  league  with 
the  pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  his  succeeding  in  this 
negotiation,  he  aespatched  a  messenger  after  the 
nuncio  Rebiba,  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome  without 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  He  seized  and  imprisoned 
the  Span&  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommuni- 
cated the  Colonnas;  and  having  deprived  Mark 
Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  <^  the  dukedom 
of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with 
the  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  hu  nephew  the  oount 
Montorio.  He  ordered  a  legal  information  to  be 
presented^  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  against 
PhiHp,  setting  forth  that  he  had  not  only  affo^ed  a 
retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the 
pope  had  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but 
had  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  was  ready,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  a  hostile  manner;  that  such  conduct  in  a 
vassal  was  to  be  deemed  treason  against  his  liege 
lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture 
<rf  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  consistorial  advocate 
requested  the  pope  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause, 
and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  of  it,  when  he 
would  make  good  every  article  of  the  charge,  and 
expect  from  his  justice  that  sentence  which  the 
heinousness    of   Philip's    crimes    merited.      Patil, 
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ftrhose  pride  was  highly  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
trying  and  passing  judgment  on  so  great  a  king, 
assented  to  his  request ;  and  as  if  it  had  been  no 
less  easy  to  execute  thaii  to  pronounce  such  a 
sentence,  declared  that  he  would  consist  with  the 
cardinals  concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in 
conducting  the  trial. 

Philip  had  been  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tics, who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  holy  see,  and  hesitated  for  some 
time  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms 
against  the  vioe-gerent  of  Christ.  At  last  the  duke 
of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scru- 
ples, had  continued  to  negotiate  long  after  he  should 
have  begun  to  act,  findiiig  Paul  inexorable,  and  that 
every  overture  of  peace,  and  every  appearance  of 
hesitation  on  his  part,  increased  the  pontiff's  natural 
arrogance,  took  uie  field  and  entered  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories.  His  army  did  not  exceed  12,000 
men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons 
whom  Paul's  violence  had  driven  into  exile.  The 
valour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  animosity  of 
their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and 
to  recover  their  own  estates,  suppUed  tne  want  of 
numbers.  As  none  ojf  the  French  forces  were  yet 
arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna 
Romana;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the 
cowardice  of  the  garrisons,  which  consisted  of  raw 
soldiers,  ill  disciplined  and  worse  commanded ;  the 
gates  of  others  b«ing  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  eager  to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters. 
Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  with  impiety  in 
seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possession 
of  the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,  to  which,  or  to  the  pope  that 
should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  declared  that 
he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light 
troops  made  excursions  even  to  die  gates  of  Rome 
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filled  that  city  wkh  consteniation.  Paul,  though 
inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  ta 
give  way  so  far  to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  the 
cardinals,  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva,  in  order  to 
propose  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  a  truce  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  first  for  ten,  and  afterwards 
for  forty  days,  dnrinff  which,  yarious  schemes  of 
peace  were  proposed,  and  perpetual  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal 
to  .Rome,  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted 
by  the  king  of  France,  the  arrival  of  one  body  of 
I^^nch  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of 
oUiers  which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him 
more  arrogant  than  ever,  and  banished  all  thoughts 
from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  and  revenge. 
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While  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope 
and  Philip  busy  and  attentive,  the  emperor  disen- 
tangled himself  finally  from  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  set  out  for  tiie  place  of  his  retreat.  The 
preparations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for 
some  time,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  him  had  orders 
to  assemble.  His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he 
arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed  he  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground ;  and  considering  himself 
now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed  the  earth,  and 
said,  '  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and 
naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother 
of  mankind.*  From  Laredo  he  pursued  his  journey 
to  Burgos,  where  having  dismissed  a  great  number 
of  his  domestics,  he  proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There 
he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two  sisters, 
whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to 
his  solitude,  though  they  requested  him  with  teaos 
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not  onlj  tliat  they  might  have  the  consolation  of 
contributing  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  miti- 


gate or  to  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  that  they  might 
reap  instruction  and  benefit  by  joining  with  him  in 
those  pious  exercises,  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

From  Valkdolid  he  continued  his  journey  to  Pla- 
zencia  in  Estremadura.  He  had  passed  through 
this  place  a  great  many  jears  before,  and  having 
been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightful  situation 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the 
town,  he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have 
retired  with  pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained 
so  strong  on  his  mind,  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as 
the  place  of  his  own  retreat.  It  was  seated  in  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook, 
and  surrounded  bv  rising  grounds,  covered  with 
lofty  trees ;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the 
most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain. 
Some  months  before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an 
architect  thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  mo- 
nastery, for  his  accommodation ;  but  he  gave  strict 
orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such 
as  suited  his  present  station,  rather  than  his  former 
dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them 
in  the  form  of  friars*  cells,  with  naked  walls ;  the 
other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung  with 
brown  cloth,  and  furmshed  in  tne  most  simple  man- 
ner. They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground; 
with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  gaiden,  of  which 
Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled 
it  with  various  plants  which  he  intended  to  cultivate 
with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side  they  com- 
municated with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in 
which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions.  Into  this 
humble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Cbarlef 
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enter  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  boned  tbere, 
in  solitude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition, 
together  with  all  those  vast  projects,  which,  during 
almost  half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated 
Europe,  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  sub- 
dued by  his  power. 

The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army  appointed  to  march  to  the  pope's 
assistance.  It  consisted  of  20,000  men  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high  was  the 
duke's  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation 
of  behol<mi£^  some  extraordinary  exertion  of  his 
courage  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  which  he  had 
precipitated  his  country,  chiefly  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  a  field  where  he  might  display  his  own 
talents,  Siat  many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had 
no  command  in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied 
him  as  volunteers.  This  army  passed  the  Alps  in  an 
inclement  season,  and  advanced  towards  Rome  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  had 
collected  all  their  forces  into  one  body  on  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that  king- 
dom. 

But  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Rome,  he 
found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  such  for- 
wardness as  he  had  expected.  The  papal  troops  were 
far  inferior  in  number  to  the  <}uota  stipulated :  no 
magazines  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  were 
formed;  nor  was  money  for  paying  them  pro- 
vided. The  Venetians,  agreeably  to  that  cautious 
maxim  which  the  misfortunes  of  their  state  had  first 
led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now  become  a 
fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their 
resolution  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without 
taking  any  part  in  the  quarrels  of  princes,  so  far  su- 
perior to  themselvies  in  power.  The  other  Italian 
states  were  either  openly  united  in  league  with 
Philip,  or  secretly  wished    suocess  to  ms    arms 
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against  a  pontiff,  whose  inconsiderate  ambition 
had  rendered  Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  however,  marched  towards 
Naples,  and  began  his  operations.  He  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  Civitella,  a  town  of  some 
importance  on  the  mapolitan  frontier.  But  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended 
it  baffled  all  the  impetuous  efforts  of  the  French 
valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise,  after  a  siege 
of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace. 
He  endeavoured  to  wipe  off  that  stain,  by  advancing 
boldly  towards  the  duke  of  Alva's  camp,  and  offering 
him  battle.  But  that  prudent  commander,  sensible 
of  all  the  advantages  of  standing  on  the  defensive 
before  an  invading  enemy,  declined  an  engagement, 
and  kept  within  his  intrenchment ;  and,  adhering  to 
his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded 
with  great  address  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  stirata* 
gems  to  draw  him  into  action.  By  this  time  sick- 
ness began  to  waste  the  French  army ;  violent  dis- 
sensions had  arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  commander  of  the  pope's  forces ;  the  Spaniards 
renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state ; 
the  pope  murmured,  complained,  and  began  to  talk 
of  peace.  The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last 
degree  with  having  acted  such  an  inglorious  part, 
not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his 
army,  or  to  recall  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil 
his  engagements ;  and  called  on  cardinal  Caraffa, 
sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats, 
to  make  good  those  magnificent  promises;  from  a 
rash  confidence  in  which  ne  had  advised  his  master 
to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  in 
league  with  the  pope. 

But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this 
wretched  situation,  an  unexpected  event  happened  in 
the  Low  Countries  which  called  the  duke  of  Guise 
from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour, 
to  the  most  dignified  and  important  charge  which 
could  be  committed  to  a  subject.     As  soon  as  the 
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Rronch  had  discovered  their  porpose  of  Tiolating  the 
truce  of  Vancelles,  not  only  by  sending  an  army 
into  Italy,  but  by  attempting  to  surprise  some  of  the 
frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willing 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  such  spirit,  as  should  make  his  ene- 
mies sensible  that  his  father  had  not  erred,  when 
he  judf  ed  him  to  be  so  ^capable  of  government,  that 
he  had  given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he 
knew  that  Henry  had  been  at  great  expense  in  fit- 
ting out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
that  his  treasury  was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  ex- 
orbitant and  endless  demands  of  a  distant  war,  he 
foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries must,  of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  be 
considered  only  as  secondary  to  those  in  Italy.  For 
that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal effort  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the 
French  to  be  weakest,  and  to  bend  his  chief  force 
against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a  blow 
most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in 
the  Low  Countries  an  army  of  about  50,000  men, 
the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this  occasion  with  that 
active  seal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obey- 
ing the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But 
Philip,  cautious  and  provident,  even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success  on* 
that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage 
the  English  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  and  for  that 
purpose  set  out  for  England.  The  queen  entered 
warmly  into  all  his  schemes,  and  notvnthstanding 
considerable  opposition  from  her  privy  council,  war 
was  declared  against  France,  the  only  one  perhaps 
•gainst  that  kingdom  into  which  the  English  ever 
entered  with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  aver- 
sion of  the  nation  to  this  measure,  she  durst  not  call 
a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  She  supplied  this  want,  however,  by  a 
stretch  of  royal  prerogative,  not  unusual  in  that  age ; 
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and  levied  large  sums  on  her  subjects  by  her  own 
authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
body  of  troops,  and  to  send  8,000  men  under  the 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  Philip's 
army. 

Philip  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  motions,  and 
to  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The  duke  opened  the 
campaign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which 
justified  Philip's  choice,  and  discovered  such  a  supe- 
riority of  genius  over  the  French  generals,  as  almost 
insured  success  in  his  subsequent  operations.     He 

S appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a 
lace  considenmly  distant  from  the  country  wluch  he 
estined  to  be  the  scene  of  action ;  and  having  kept 
the  enemy  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  reeard 
to  his  intentions,  ne  at  last  deceived  them  so  effec- 
tually by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  counter, 
marches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to 
bend  all  bis  force  against  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this 
opinion  they  drew  all  their  strength  towards  that 
quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrison  there,  left  the 
towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of 
troops  sufficient  to  defend  them. 

libe  duke  of  Savov,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
this  feint  had  its  full  effect,  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,  advanced  bv  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and 
sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely 
•trong,  before  him,  invested  St.  Quintin.  This 
was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  considerable 
strength  and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were 
few  fortified  cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The 
fortifications,  however,  had  been  much  neglected; 
the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards 
Champagne,  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
number  requisite  for  its  defence ;  and  the  governor, 
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tiioagh  a  brave  oflicer,  was  neHher  gf  nnk  nor 
anthoritj  equal  to  the  ooimnaiid  in  a  place  of  so 
much  confleqaence,  besieged  bj  soidi  a  formidabla 
annj.  A  few  dajs  mnst  bave  pot  tbe  dnke  of  Savoj 
in  possession  of  the  town,  if  the  admiral  de  Colignyy 
who  thought  it  concerned  his  bonoor  to  attempt 
saving  a  place  of  such  importance  to  his  coontiy, 
"ich  1 


and  which  laj  within  his 
of  Picard/,  had  not  taken  ^e  gallant 
throwing  himself  into  it,  with  socfa  a  body  of  meu 
as  he  conld  collect  on  a  sndden.  This  resolution 
he  ezecoted  with  great  intrepidity,  and  if  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  be  considered,  with  no  contempt!, 
ble  success ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  small  bod  j 
of  troops  was  cut  ol^  he,  with  the  otherj  broke 
through  the  enemy,  and  entered  the  town.  The 
unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to 
such  danger  in  order  to  join  them,  inspired  the 
despondiuff  garrison  with  courage.  Every  thing 
that  the  a£mral*s  great  skill  and  experience  in  the 
art  of  war  could  suggest,  for  annoying  the  enemy  or 
defending  the  town,  was  attempted;  and  the  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  garrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with 
equal  ardour,  seemed  to  be  determined  that  they 
would  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacrifice  themselves 
in  order  to  save  their  country. 

The  duke  of  Savo^,  whom  the  Enp^lish  under  tho 
earl  of  Pembroke  jomed  about  this  time,  pushed  on 
the  siege  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  admiral, 
sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  unable  to 
avert  it,  acouainted  his  uncle  the  constable  Mont- 
morencjr,  who  had  the  command  of  the  French 
armv,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a 
metnod  by  which  he  might  throw  relief  into  the 
town.  The  constable  resolved,  though  aware  of  the 
danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With  this  view, 
he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  Quintin  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so 
numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  and  having  given 
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the  command  of  a  body  of  coosen  men  to  Colicrny's 
brother  Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the 
French  infantry,  he  ordered  him  to  force  his  way 
into  the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had 
represented  as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  main  army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the 
enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and  endeavour 
to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter. 
Dandelot  executed  his  orders  with  ^eater  intre- 
pidity than  conduct.  He  rushed  on  with  such  nead- 
long  impetuosity,  that,  though  it  broke  the  first  body 
of  the  enemy  which  stood  m  his  way,  it  threw  his 
own  soldiers  into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  thev 
were  attacked  in  that  situation  by  fresh  troops  which 
closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot,  with  about 
500  of  the  most  adventurous  and  most  fortunate, 
making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executing  his  part  of 
the  plan,  advanced  so  near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with  safety  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  instantly  perceived  Montmo- 
rency's  error,  and  prepared,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  him- 
self of  it.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
with  the  greatest  expedition;  and  watching  the 
moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards 
La  Fere,  he  detached  all  his  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  Egmont,  to  fall  on  their 
rear,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
advanced  to  support  him.  The  French  retired  at 
first  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a  good  countenance  : 
but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  for- 
midable body  of  cavalry,  the  shock  of  which  they 
were  conscious  that  they  could  not  withstand,  the 
prospect  of  imminent  danger,  added  to  distrust  of 
their  general,  whose  imprudence  every  soldier  now 
perceived,  struck  them  with  general  consternation. 
They  began  insensiblv  to  quicken  their  pace,  and 
T  T 
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those  in  the  rear  pressed  so  yiolently  on  such  as 
were  before  them,  that  in  a  short  time  their  march 
resembled  a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat.  Egmont, 
observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  in  a  moment  all  their  men-at-arms, 
the  pride  and  strength  of  the  French  troops  in  that 
age,  gave  way,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
infantry,  however,  whom  the  ^constable,  by  his  pre- 
sence and  authority,  kept  to  their  cblonrs,  still 
continued  to  retreat  in  food  order,  until  the  enemy 
brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  ujmu  their 
centre,  which  tnrew  them  into  such  confusion,  that 
the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attack,  broke 
in,  and  the  rout  became  universal.  About  4,000 
of  the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  among  theso 
the  duke  of  Enghien,  a  prmce  of  the  blood,  together 
with  600  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemv,  with  a  resolu- 
tion  not  to  survive  the  calamity  which  his  ill-conduct 
had  brought  upon  his  country ;  but  havin^^  received 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  was  surrounded  by  some  Flemish  officers, 
to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render.  Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  Longueville,  the  mareschal  of  St. 
Andr^,  many  officers  of  distinction,  300  gentlemen, 
and  near  4,000  private  soldiers,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. All  the  colours  belonging  to  the  infantry,  aU 
the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two  pieces 
excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victo- 
rious armjr  did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men. 

Philip,  immediately  jtfter  the  battle,  visited  the 
camp  at  St.  Quintin,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
the  exultation  of  military  triumph  ;  and  such  were 
his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which 
threw  so  much  lustre  on  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  they  softened  his  severe  and  haughty  temper 
into  an  unusual  flow  of  courtesy.     When  the  duke 
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of  Savoy  approache4«;and  was  kneeline  to  kiss  his 
hands,  he  caught  ^m  in  his  arms,  and  embracing 
him  with  warmth,  '  It  becomes  me,'  ^ayshe,  'rather 
to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a 
glorious  and  almost  bloodless  victory.* 

As  soon  as  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on 
Philip's  arrival  were  over,  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
in  oraer  to  determine  how  they  might  improve  their 
victory  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
seconded  by  several  of  the  ablest  officers  formed 
under  Charles  V.,  insisted  that  they  should  imme- 
diately  relinquish  the  siege  of  St  Quintin;  but 
Philip  advised  its  continuance,  and  his  generals 
acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion,  as  they 
made  no  doubt  of  being  masters  of  the  town  in  a 
few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  consequence  in 
the  execution  of  their  plan,  that  they  might  easily 
repair  it  by  their  subsequent  activitv.  But  such  were 
the  perseverance  and  skill  with  wnich  Coligny  con- 
ducted the  defence,  and  such  the  fortitude  as  well  as 
patience  with  which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  EngUsh, 
curied  on  tne  attack  with  all  the  ardour  w^ich 
national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the  town 
seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  at  last,  on 
the  breach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of 
the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity, 
of  the  interval  which  the  admiral's  well-timed  obsti- 
nacy had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  officers  to 
collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ; 
he  issued  orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  he  .commanded  the  ban  and  arriere 
ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the 
field,  and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in 
Picardy ;  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of  the  veteran 
troops  which  served  under  the  mareschal  Brissac  at 
Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  after  courier  to  the  duke 
of  Guise,  requiring  him,  together  with  all  his  army, 
to  return  instantly  for  the  &fence  of  their  country ; 
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he  deqftttched  one  eiiToy  to  the  grand  seigniory  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  his  fleet,  and  a  loan  of  a  som 
of  money ;  he  sent  another  into  Scotland,  to  incite 
the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  that,  bj 
drawing  Mark's  attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might 
prevent  her  from  reinforcing  her  troops  wliich  served 
under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  king  were  warmlj 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  cttir  of 
Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  300,000  livres.  The 
other  greit  towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the 
capital,  and  contributed  in  proportion.  Several 
noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  garrison  and  defend  the  towns  which  lay 
most  expmed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  the  general 
concern  for  the  public  conmied  to  corporate  bodies 
alone,  or  to  those  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  but 
diffusing  itself  amon^  persons  of  ever^  rank,  each 
individual  seemed  dis{>08ed  to  act  with  as  much 
vigour  as  if  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety 
of  the  state,  had  depended  solely  on  his  single  efforts. 
Philip  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had 
lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled, 
and  that'  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  France.  He  abandoned,  therefore, 
without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
cautious  temper;  and  employed  his  army  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  the  sieges  of  Ham  and 
Catelet.  Of  these  he  soon  became  master;  and 
the  reduction  of  two  such  petty  towns,  together  with 
the  acquisition  of  St.  Quintin,  were  all  the  ad- 
vantajges  which  he  derived  from  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  gained  in  that  century.  Philip 
himself,  however,  continued  in  high  exultation  on 
account  of  his  success ;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Quintin,  which  had  been  fought  on  the  day 
consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a 
church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that 
«aint  and  martyr.    Before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
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he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  in  which  all 
these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Madrid;  and  the  same  principle  which  dic- 
tated the  vow  directed  the  building ;  for  the  plan 
sf  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, which,  according  to  the  legendary  tale,  had 
been  the  instrument  of  St.  Laurence's  martyrdom. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive  scheme! 
m  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip 
continued  the  building  with  such  perseverance  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  reserved  such  large  sums  for 
this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the 
monarchs  of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal 
residence,  which,  though  not  the  most  elegant,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent,  of  any  in 
Europe. 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the 
French  had  received  at  St.  Quintin  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Nfenry  had  sent  to  recall 
the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  French  auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  he  fore- 
saw that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protec- 
tion, his  territories  must  be  overrun  in  a  moment. 
He  remonstrated,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
violence  against  the  depaiture  of  the  French  army, 
reproaching  the  duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct, 
which  had  brought  him  into  such  an  unhappy  situa- 
tion ;  and  complaining  of  the  king  for  deserting  him 
so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances.  The 
duke  of  Guise's  orders,  however,  were  peremptory. 
Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it  necessary  to 
accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his 
affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in  order  to  obtain 
peace.  Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to 
a  rupture  with  the  pope,  and  who,  even  while  success 
crowned  his  arms,  doubted  so  much  the  justice  of 
his  own  cause,  that  he  had  made  frequent  overtures 
of  pacifiiiation,  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  proposals 
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of  this  uKtnre  from  Panl,  and  dMcoycred  radi  mode- 
ration in  lus  demands  as  could  liardlj  bave  faeoi 
expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  netovy. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Phifip,  and  the 
cardinal  Cani&  in  the  name  of  his  nncie,  met  aft 
Gavi,  and  boUi  being  equally  dispoeed  to  peace,  thej* 
after  a  short  conference,  tenmnated  the  war  by  n 
treahr.  Thns  Pkol,  throngh  Phil^>lB  acrapoloas 
timicUty,  finished  an  nnprosperons  wv  without  any 
detriment  to  tiie  papal  see.  The  oonqnevor  i»* 
neared  humble,  ana  acknowledged  his  error;  whue 
be  who  had  been  vanqoished  retafaied  his  nsoa) 
haughtiness,  and  was  treated  with  every  maik  oi 
superiority.  The  duke  of  Aha,  in  terms  of  the 
treaty,  repaired  to  Rome,  and,  in  the  postore  of  a 
suppucant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  implored  the  for- 
giveness, of  that  very  person  whom  his  arms  had 
reduced  to  the  last  extremi^^.  Such  was  the  siqier- 
stitioos  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  papal 
character,  that  Alva,  though  pex^ps  the  proudest 
man  of  the  age,  and  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to 
a  familiar  intercourse  with  princes,  acknowledged 
that,  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so  mudi 
overawed,  that  his  voice  failed,  and  his  presence  of 
mind  forsoolrhim. 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement 
threatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  brought  to  an 
end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in  those 
states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  pro. 
duced  during  its  progress  effects  oi  considerable 
consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  Philip  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with 
Paul  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrince  in  order  to  gain  those  princes  who,  by 
joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army, 
might  have  prolonged  the  war.  With  this  view,  he 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Octavio  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma,  and  in  order  to  seduce  him  from  his 
alliance  with  FVance,  he  restored  to  him  the  city  of 
Placentia,  with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  which 
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Charles  V.  had  seized  in  the  year  1547,  had  kept 
from  that  time  in  his  possession,  and  had  trans- 
mitted, together  with  his  other  dominions,  to  Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  cha- 
racter  and  views  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most 
sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
pnnces,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing 
his  favourite  scheme  of  adding  Siena  and  its  terri- 
tories to  his  dominions  in  Tuscany.  He  began  with 
soliciting  Philip  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he 
had  advanced  to  the  emperor  during  the  siege  of 
Siena.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  a  de> 
mand  which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy,  Cosmo  affected 
to  offer  his  services  to  Paul.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  pope  and  Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally,  who, 
by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  do- 
minions, would  have  added  both  reputation  and 
strength  to  their  confederacy,  Philip  offered  to  grant 
Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Siena,  if  he  would  con. 
sent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums 
due  to  him,  and  engage  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops 
towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  territories  in  Italy, 
against  any  power  who  should  attack  them.  As 
soon  as  Cosmo  had  brought  Philip  to  make  this 
concession,  he  closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal; 
and  Philip,  in  spite  of  l£e  remonstrances  of  his 
ablest  counsellors,  sigpied  a  treaty  with  him  to  that 
effect. 

The  di)ke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day 
that  his  adversary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  hu- 
miliating submission  to  the  pope,  and  tvas  received 
in  France  as  the  ffuardian  angel  of  the  kingdom. 
He  ordered  idl  the  troops  which  could  l^  got 
tojgether  to  assemble  at  Compeigne.  Though  the 
winter  was  well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  ex- 
treme severity,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
took  the  field.  •  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of 
bis  subjects,  so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the 
kingdom,  and  such  considerable  reinforcements  had 
been   drawn  from   Germany  and   Switzerland,  as 
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fonned  an  anny  respecUblc  even  in  the  eyei  of  • 
victorious  enemy.  Philip,  alarmed  at  seeing  it  pat 
in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  b^an  to 
tremble  for  his  new  conc^uests,  particularly  St  Quin- 
tin,  the  fortifications  ot  which  were  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  impor- 
tant  enterprise ;  and  after  amusing  the  enemy  with 
threatenii4r  successiyely  different  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the 
left,  and  invested  Calais  with  his  whole  army. 
Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  English  under  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's 
elorious  victory  at  Crecy.  Being  the  only  place 
Siat  they  retamed  of  their  ancient  and  extensive 
territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at 
all  times,  an  easy  and  secure  passive  into  the  heart 
of  that  ^kingdom,  their  keeping  possession  of  it 
soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it 
mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was 
natiurally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifications  deemed  so 
impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  ad- 
venturous soever,  had  been  bold  enough  to  attack  it. 
Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesias- 
tics, unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  had  not 
only  neglected  to  take  any  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that 
the  reputation  of  its  strength  was  alone  su£Scient 
for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opinion,  they  ventured, 
even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  c6ntinue  a 

Eractice  which  the  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances 
ad  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As  the  country 
adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter, 
and  the  marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  ex« 
cept  by  one  avenue,  which  the  forts  of  St.  Agatha 
and  Newnham-brid^e  commanded,  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to 
replace  it  in  the  spring. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of 
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Guise  to  venture  on  an  enterprise,  that  surprised  his 
own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As  he 
knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  hia 
operations  with  such  rapidity  as  would  afford  the 
English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town 
hy  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  inter- 
ruptiou  by  land,  he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree 
of  vigour  little  knovra  in  carrying  on  sieges  during 
that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  fort  St. 
Agatha  at  the  first  assault.  He  obliged  them  to 
abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge,  after  defending 
it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  com- 
manded the  harbour  by  storm ;  and,  on  the  eighth 
day  after  he  appeared  before  Calais,  compelled  the 
governor  to  surrender ;  as  his  feeble  garrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  500  men,  was  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  sustaining  so  many  attacks,  and  defending 
such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English 
time  to  recover  from  tl\e  consternation  occasioned  by 
this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisnes,  the  garrison 
of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself 
with  less  vigour,  and,  after  standing  one  brisk  assault, 
gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Hames  was  aban- 
doned by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  king  of  Prance  imitated  the  conduct  of  its 
former  conqueror,'  Edward  HI.,  with  regard  to  Ca- 
lais. He  commanded  all  the  English  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  town ;  and  giving  their  houses  to  his  own 
subjects,  whom  he  allured  to  settle  there  by  granting 
them  various  immunities,  he  left  a  numerous  garrison, 
under  an  experienced  governor,  for  their  defence. 
After  this,  his  victorious  army  was  conducted  into 
quarters  of  refreshment,  and  the  usual  inaction  of 
winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assem- 
bled the  college  of  electors  at  Francfort,  in  order  to 
lay  before  them  the  instrument  whereby  Charles  V. 
had  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  and  transferred  it 
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to  UoL  TUs  lie  had  hitliertodeljTedafni 
of  aone  diiBcalties  wfaidi  bad  ooemrred,  ^w^'imiwg 
the  fonnalhies  reqoiaHe  in  supplying  a  vacancy  ooca- 
noned  by  an  event  to  whidi  tnere  was  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  empire.  Tliese  beine^  at  length 
adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  ezecntedthe  conunis- 
sion  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles ; 
dw  electors  accepted  of  his  resignation;  dedared 
Fenynand  his  lawful  soooessor;  and  put  him  in 
possessbn  of  all  the  ensigns  of  dm  imperial  dignity. 
But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gosman,  ms 
chancellor,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  this  transaction, 
Pknl  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  presence, 
and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  FVanobrt  irre- 
gular  and  invalid :  and  though  Philip  seconded  die 
application,  he  remained  inflexible,  and,  during  his 
pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknowledged  as  em- 
peror  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  preparatious  for 
the  approaching  campaign,  he  received  accounts  of 
the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotland.  Long 
experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  impm- 
dence  of  involving  their  country  in  every  quarrel 
between  France  and  England,  neither  the  solicitation 
of  the  Frendi  ambassador,  nor  the  address  and  autho- 
rity of  the  queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to 
take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with  which  they  were  at 
peace.  But  though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadi- 
ness to  their  pacific  system,  they  were  extremely 
ready  to  gramy  the  FVench  king  in  another  par- 
ticular, wUch  he  had  given  in  clurge  to  his  ambas- 
sador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to 
the  dauphin  in  the  ^ear  1548,  and  having  been 
educated  since  that  tmie  in  the  court  of  France, 
she  had  grown  up  to  be  the  most  amiable  and  one-of 
the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  that  age.  Henry 
demanded  the  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage ;  and  a  parliament,  which 
was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  oommis- 
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rfonen  to  repre8ent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at 
that  solemnity,  with  power  to  sign  such  deeds  as 
might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded.  In 
settling  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took 
every  precaution  that  prudence  could  dictate,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
fheir  country ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to 
secure  to  the  dauphin  the  conduct  of  affairs  during 
the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  on 
the  event  of  her  demise.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
partiec,  and  the  ma^ificence  of  a  court  at  that 
time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe. 

When  the  campaign  opened,  soon  after  the  dau- 
phin's marriage,  tne  duke  of  Guise  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited  power  as 
formerly.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies 
from  his  subjects,  that  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  both  numerous  and  well-appointed ;  while 
Philip,  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
preceding  year,  had  been  obliged  to  cQsmiss  so  many 
of  his  forces  during  the  winter,  that  he  could  not 
bring  an  army  into  9ie  field  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose 
the  favourable  opportunity  which  his  superiority 
afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance 
to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Metz ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks. 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was 
expected  would  lead  to  other  conquests,  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  that  happened  in 
another  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  mareschal 
de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais,  having  penetrated 
into  Flanders  without  opposition,  invested  Dunkirk 
with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  and  took  it  by  storm 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siec^e.     Hence  he  advanced 
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towurds  Nieuport,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into 
his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Egmont 
with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  re- 
treat.     The  French  troops  wero  so  much  encum- 
bered with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Dun- 
kirk, or  by  rayagins  the  open  country,  that  they 
moved  slowly ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery  behind  him,  marched  with 
such  rapidity,  tiiat  he  came  up  with  them  near 
Gravelines,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity.    De  Termes,  who  had  the  choice  of  the 
ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to  advantage  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the 
sea,  received  him  with  great  firmness.     Victory  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  suspense,  the  desperate  valour 
of  the  FVench,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  destruc* 
tion  that  must  follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's 
country,  counterbalancing  the  superior  number  of 
the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which 
human  prudence  does  not  extend,  decided  the  con- 
test in  favour  of  the  latter.     A  squadron  of  English 
ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  being 
drawn  by  the  noise  of  l^e  firing  towards  the  place  ot 
the  engagement,  entered  the  river  Aa,  and  turned  its 
great  guns  a^^ainst  the  right  mas  of  the  French, 
with  such  oTOct,  as  immediately  broke  that  body, 
and  spread  terror  and  confusion  through  the  whol* 
army.     The  Flemings,  to  whom  assistance  so  unex 
pected  and  so  seasonable  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled 
their  efforts,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage 
which  fortune  had  presented  them,  or  give  the  enemy 
time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and  the 
rout  of  the  French  soon  became  universal.     Neai 
2,000  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  a  ^eater  number  fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge  foi 
the  cruelty  with  which  their  country  had  been  plun- 
dered, pursued  the  fugitives,  and  massa<:red  them 
without  mercy ;  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  toge- 
ther with  de  Termes,  their  general,  and  many  officers 
of  distinction. 
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This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Egmont 
was  afterwards  ill  recruited  by  Philip,  obliged  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  and 
to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he 
might  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  pro- 
vince. This  disaster,  however,  reflected  new  lustre 
on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on 
whose  arms  vicfOty  always  attended,  and  in  whose 
conduct  as  well  as  good  fortune  they  could  confide 
in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of 
Guise's  army  with  so  many  troops  drawn  from  the 
adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to  40,000 
men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of 
Egmont  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in 
number.  They  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues  from  one  another ;  and  eath  monarch  having 
joined  his  respective  army,  it  was  expected,  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  success  during  this  and 
the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle  would  at 
last  determine  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the 
ascendant  for  the  future  and  give  law  to  Europe. 

But  while  the  armies  continued  in  this  position, 
peace  began  to  be  mentioned  in  each  camp,  and  both 
Henry  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination  to  listen 
to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it.  Both 
parties  at  length  nominated  pleni{)otentiaries  to  treat 
respecting  it;  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  congress;  and  all  military  operations 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of 
arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  to- 
wards a  treaty  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe, 
Charles  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed 
it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus. 
When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a 
plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  would  have  suited  the  con- 
dition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune. 
His  table  was  neat,  but  plain;  his  domestics  few; 
his  intercourse  with  them  familiar;   all  the  cumber. 
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fome  and  ceremonioos  forms  of  attenduic^  on  his 
person   were  entirelj  dbolislied,  as  desti:actiTe  <^ 
that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which  be  ooarted,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days.     Some- 
times he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with 
Lis  own  hands ;  sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  that  he 
kept,  attended  by  a  sinele  servant  en  foot     When 
his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  which 
often  happened,  and  deprired  him  of  these  more 
active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentle^ 
men  who  resided  near  the  monastery  to  visit  him, 
and  entertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table ;  or  he 
employed  himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles, 
and  in  forming  curious  works  of  mechanism,  of  which 
he  had  always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which 
his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned. 

Charles  constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  for  reli^ous  exercises.  He  r^rcdarly 
attended  divine  service  in  the  chi^iel  of  the.  monas- 
tery, every  morning  and  evening;  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion,  particdarly 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  St  Bernard ;  and 
conversed  much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  of 
the  monastery,  on  pious  subjects. 

About  six  months  before  his  deatii,  the  gout,  after 
a  longer  intermission  than  usual,  returned  with  a 
proportional  increase  of  violence.  His  shattered 
constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to 
withstand  such  a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as 
much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period  we  hardly 
discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  un- 
derstanding, which  distinguished  Charles  among  his 
contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and  timid  superstition 
depressed  his  spirit  He  had  no  relish  for  amuse- 
ments  of  any  kind.  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in 
his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of 
monks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed  with 
them  in  chanting  the  hymns  of  the  Missal.     As  an 
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oxpiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himself  the  discipline 
in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  of  cords 
which  he  employed  as  the  mstrumont  of  his  punish- 
ment,  was  found  after  his  decease  tinged  with  his 
blood.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  l^ese  acts  of 
mortification,  which,  however  severe,  were  not  un- 
exampled. The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude 
which  always  accompanies  superstition,  still  con- 
tinued to  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  the 
devout  exercises  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extra- 
or£nary,  at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety  that 
would  display  his  zealj  and  merit  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven. The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and  un- 
common as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a 
weak  and  disordered  fancy.  He  resolved  to  cele- 
brate his  own  obsequies  before  his  death.  He 
ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery.  I£s  domestics  marched  thither  in 
funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands. 
He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in 
his  coffin,  with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the 
dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  ming- 
ling his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed, 
as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The 
ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring, 
the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles 
rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apart- 
ment full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But 
either  the  fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the 
impression  which  the  image  of  death  left  on  his  mind, 
affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist 
its  violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber,  1558,  after  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  six  months, 
and  twenty-five  days. 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank 
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and  digmtjT,  the  part  which  he  acted,  whether  we 
consider  the  p^atness^the  rariety,  or  the  success  of 
his  undertakinfs,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  In 
forming  his  schemes,  he  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as 
by  habit,  cautious  and  considerate.  Bom  with 
talents  which  unfolded  themseWes  slowly  and  were 
late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to 
ponder  every  subject  that  demanded  his  consideration 
with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling 
apon  it  with  a  serious  application,  undiverted  by 
pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any  amusement,  he 
revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  then 
communicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after 
hearing  their  opinions,  took  his  resolution  with  a 
decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow 
and  seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  cW 
sequence,  Cnarles*8  measures  had  the  appearance  of 
a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the  parts  were 
arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even 
every  accident  was  provided  for.  His  promptitude 
in  execution  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  patience 
in  deliberation.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  little 
of  the  martial  turn,  that,  during  the  most  lurdent  and 
bustling  period  of  life,  he  remained  in  the  cabinet 
inactive ;  yet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for 
vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction,  that  he  acquired 
such  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such  talents 
for  command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation 
and  success  to  the  most  able  generals  of  the  age. 
But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
the  science  or  knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their 
talents  to  the  various  departments  which  he  allotted 
to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  one  whose  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them. 
Though  destitute  of  that  bewitching  affability  of 
manners,  which  gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who 
approached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
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Tirtues  wbich  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  generals;  he 
rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither 
envied  their  fame  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of 
their  power.  Almost  all  the  generals  who  conducted 
his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
illustrious  personajges  who  have  attained  the  highest 
eminence  of  military  glory;  and  his  advantages 
over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to 
the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he 
set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to 
detract,  m  some  degree,  from  his  own  merit,  if  the 
talent  of  discovering  and  steadiness  in  emploving 
such  instruments  were  not  the  most  unaoubted 
proofs  of  a  capacity  for  government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political 
character  which  must  considerably  abate  the  admi- 
ration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Charles's 
desire  of  being  distinguished  as  a  conqueror  in- 
volved him  in  continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhaust- 
ed and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but  left  him  little  lei- 
sure for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and 
improvement  of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  of 
every  prince  who  makes  the  happiness  of  his  people 
the  end  of  his  government.  Charles,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  having  added  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  to  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Buvgundy, 
this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise, 
and  engaged  him  in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well 
as  arduous,  that,  feeling  his  power  to  be  unequal  to 
the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to  low 
artifices,  unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  some- 
times ventured  on  such  deviations  from  integrity,  as 
were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  insidious 
and  fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and 
was  rendered  more  odious,  by  a  comparison  with  th9 
open  and  undesigning  characters  ot  his  contempo- 
raries FVancis  I.  and  Henry  VHI.  This  difference, 
though  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their 
\J  u 
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tempers,  must  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to  soc^ 
an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  con- 
duct, as  affords  some  excuse  for  tms  defect  in 
Charles's  behaviour,  though  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
justification  of  it.  FVancis  and  Henry  seldom  acted 
but  finnn  the  impulse  of  their  pasaons,  and  rushed 
headlong  towards  the  object  m  view.  Charles's 
measures  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were 
disposed  into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon 
aooBOBfted  plan. 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  lis  with  respect 
to  Charles's  private  de}»ortment  and  character,  aie 
fewer  and  less  interesting  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  who 
have  undertaken  to  write  an  account  of  his  life. 
These  are  not  the  objects  of  this  history,  which  aims 
more  at  rraresenting  the  great  transactions  of  the 
rei^  of  Charles  V.,  and  pointing  out  the  manner  in 
which  (hey  affected  the  politiciu  state  of  Europe, 
than  at  deuneating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng* 
land,  continued  their  conferences  at  Cercamp.  But 
about  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences, 
VLary  of  Ei^land  ended  her  short  and  inglorious 
reign,  and.  Elisabeth,  her  sister,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the  powers 
of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the 
dea^  of  their  mistress,  they  covQd  not  proceed  until 
the^  received  a  commission  and  instructions  from 
their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  wrote  to  Elicabeih  soon  after  her  acceiaon, 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard  and  friend- 
ship. He  represented  the  war  which  had  nnhappUy 
been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  aa  a 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind 
partiality  to  her  husband,  and  fond  compliance  with 
all  his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage  her- 
self from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  so  unfor- 
tunate to  England,  and  to  consent  to  a  separate 
peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with 
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those  of  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  to  bo 
altogether  disjoined.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand, 
unwilling  to  lose  his  connexion  with  England,  the 
importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France, 
he  had  so  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied  with 
Henry  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and 
in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the 
strictest  amity  with  her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himself  to  her  in 
marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope  for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  gave  some  encouragement  to  Henry's 
overture  of  a  separate  negotiation,  because  it  opened 
a  channel  of  correspondence  with  France,  which 
she  might  find  to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip 
should  not  discover  sufficient  zeal  and  solicitude  for 
securing  to  her  proper  terms  in  the  joint  treaty. 
Henry  himself,  by  an  unpardonable  act  of  indis- 
cretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  her  intercourse 
with  him  to  such  a  length  as  might  have  offended 
or  alienated  Philip.  At  the  very  time  when  he 
was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and 
allowed  his  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to 
assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  England. 
This  ill-timed  pretension,  the  source  of  many  cala- 
mities to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots,  extin- 
guished at  once  all  the  confidence  that  might  have 
grown  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left 
in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipathy. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  in- 
terests closely  with  Philip's,  and  expect  peace  only 
from  negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
him. 

As  she  had  |pranted  a  commission,  immediately 
after  her  accession,  to  the  same  plenipotentiaries 
whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed 
them  to  act  in  ever^  point  in  concert  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Spam,  and  to  take  no  step  until  tiiey 
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bad  meviootly  oomulted  with  them.  Elitabeth  6mm 
manded  the  rettitntion  of  Calais  in  the  most  pe. 
remptory  tone,  as  an  essential  condition  of  ner 
consenting  to  peace.  Hennr  refused  to  give  ap 
that  important  conquest;  and  both  seemed  to  have 
taken  their  resolution  with  unalterable  firmness.  Bat 
it  was  at  length  stipulated  by  treaty  that  the  king  of 
France  shooM  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with 
all  its  dependencies,  during  eight  years,  and  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  should  restore  it  to 
England. 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-esta- 
blished in  Europe.  Though  the  FVench  complained 
of  the  unequal  conditions  it  contained,  Henry  ratified 
the  treaty,  and  executed  with  "great  fidelity  what- 
ever he  lutd  stipulated  to  perform.  But  just  after 
this  momentous  period,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  a 
singular  and  tragical  accident.  His  son,  Francis  iL, 
a  prince  under  a^e,  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  of  a 
mmd  still  more  teeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon  after,* 
Paul  ended  his  violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at 
enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  disgusted  even  with 
his  own  nephews.  They,  persecutMl  by  Philip,  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had 
raised  by  their  influence  to  tne  papal  throne,  were 
condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  in. 
famous  as  their  lives  had  been  criminal.  Thus  most 
of  the  personages,  who  had  long  sustained  the  prin- 
cipal characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe, 
disappeared  about  the  same  time.  A  more  known 
period  of  history  opens  at  this  era;  other  actors 
enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well 
as  different  passions ;  new  contests  arose,  and  new 
schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  disquieted  man- 
kind. 
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Sbction  I.— Ftew  o/tfie  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe, 
itfith  respect  to  Interior  Government,  Laws,  and 
Manners. 
^    Paob  I.  What  are  the  two  great  rerolutionfl  which  hare 

happened  in  .the  political  state  and  manners  of  the  European 

nations?    What  sort  of  people  did  the  armies  of  Rome  find 

in  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  ?    Was  the  conquest  of 

these  countries  easily  eflTected  ?    Was  Europe  laid  waste  in 

the  struggle? 
a.  Did  the  Romans  attempt  to  civilize  the  conquered  na. 

tiona  ?    Were  they  soocessful  ?    Was  the  state  of  the  con. 

quered  nations  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind? 

Was  it  favourable  to  liberty  and  energy  of  character  among 

the  people  ? 
/   3L  Was  the  Roman  empire  calculated  to  endure  ?    Would 

It  have  fallen  to  pieces  without  any  invasion  from  abroad  ? 

What  invasion  hastened  its  downfall?    Whence  came  the 

invading  hordes  of  barbarians  ?    Were  these  countries  sup. 

posed  to  be  very  populous  ?    Were  they  so  in  reality  ? 

4.  Were  these  barbarians  valiant  and  hardy  ?  What  first 
induced  their  inroads  on  the  empire  ? 

5.  Had  the  ancient  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans  degene- 
rated under  the  emperors  ?  What  was  the  character  of  their 
armies  at  that  period  ? 

6.  Were  the  barbarians  better  soldiers?  Was  the  over, 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire  rapidly  accomplished  ?  Was  this 
event  attoided  with  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  property? 
What  chaoffes  alTord  evidence  of  this  ? 
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P.  7.  What  WM  the  ttaU  of  Europe  at  the  doee  of  the  Gtb 
oantury  f  Can  such  cbanfea  be  effected  without  nearly  ez- 
terminating  the  people  ? 

8.  Did  the  OoChs  and  Vandals  eonqoer  for  themselves  liu 
dlTidnally,  or  fbr  despotic  leaders  f 

The  Feudal  Syttem. 

9.  'What  new  spedes  of  goTemment  did  the  division  of 
property  among  the  conquerors  introduce  ?  Did  the  feudal 
system  prerail  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  f 

10.  When  a  freeman  received  a  portion  of  land  in  a  con. 
qoered  ooontry  from  hi^  leader,  what  did  he  bind  himself  to 
do  r  Did  this  military  service  exempt  him  fnm  all  other 
burdens  and  taxes  F  Was  it  esteemed  honourable  f  Who 
had  the  largest  portion  of  land  ?  What  persons  shared  next  ? 
Did  the  chief  officers  also  have  their  dependants  and  retain. 
ers  f  Was  a  feudal  Icingdom  a  military  or  a  civil  institution  P 
Was  the  feudal  policy  effective  against  foreign  invasion  ? 

11.  Was  it  equally  elective  in  preserving  internal  tranquil, 
lity?  Was  this  soon  apparent?  Was  the  aristocratic  por. 
tion  of  the  government  first  turbulent  f  What  did  the  crowur 
vassals  demand  of  the  kings?  What  became  hereditary, 
and  what  unalienable?  What  power  did  the  crown-vassals 
next  assume ;  and  how  did  they  exercise  it  ? 

12.  What  was  then  their  oonduct  towards  each  other  and 
the  kings?  Whatis  the  origin  of  the  baronial  castles?  How 
long  did  this  state  of  things  last? 

13.  Did  Charlemagne  restore  the  royal  powrar  in  any  de. 
gree?  Did  his  successors  maintain  it  ?  What  was  the  efl^ 
of  this  state  of  things  on  the  progrMs  of  the  mind  and  of 
society  ?    On  the  arts  and  literature  ? 

14.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  Christian  religion  ?  What 
sovereigns  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  darlmess  of  these  ages? 
Were  Uiey  successful  ? 

.15.  What  was  the  state  of  society  in  these  days  of  bar- 
barism and  darkness  ?  How  long  did  these  disorders  of  the 
feudal  system  continue  ? 

The  Crusades, 

16.  What  event  principally  led  to  a  change  of  government 
and  manners?  What  were  the  crusades?  Why  was  the 
Holy  Land  reverenced  ?  Why  visited  by  pilgrims  ?  What 
opinion  augmented  the  number  of  pilgrims  ? 

17.  Why  did  the  caliphs  encourage  pilgrims?  When  did 
the  Turks  conquer  Syria?  What  was  the  effect  of  this 
conquest?  Where  is  Syria?  Where  is  Palestine?  What 
ecclesiastic  first  preached  the  crusades  ^  At  what  councils  ? 
With  what  success  was  it  attond«>d  ? 
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P.  18.  How  many  persons  assumed  the  badge  of  the  Cross  f 
How  long  did  the  phrenzy  last  P  What  countries  were  at 
first  conquered?  What  cities?  Were  the  conquests  easily 
preserved  ?  When  were  the  Christians  driiKn  out  of  Asia  ? 
Was  any  boieflt  derived  from  these  expeditions  ? 

Effects  of  the  Cnuades  on  Manners, 

19.  What  circumstance  first  led  to  the  improvement  of 
manners  ?  What  route  did  the  Crusaders  take  from  Europe 
to  Palestine  P  What  was  then  the  condition  of  Constantinople  ? 
Where  is  Constantinople  ?  Of  what  empire  is  it  the  capital  t 
What  was  the  state  of  manners  in  Asia  compared  with  that 
in  Europe?  In  what  way  was  the  superior  civilization  of 
Saladin  and  the  other  Mahometan  leaders  exhibited  P 

20.  In  what  way  did  the  crusaders  acquire  their  increased 
knowledge  ?  What  effect  had  this  Qn  tlie  courts  and  manners 
of  Europe? 

Effects  of  the  Crusades  on  Property. 

20.  How  did  the  crusading  barons  raise  money  for  their  oc 
peditions  ?    Who  bought  their  estates  ? 

21.  What  became  of  the  fiefs  of  those  who  died  without 
heirs  ?  How  did  the  absence  of  the  barons  favour  public 
tranquillity?  How  did  these  circumstances  increase  the  royal 
power  ? 

Effects  of  the  Crusades  on  Commerce* 

21.  What  caused  the  later  crusaders  to  go  to  Palestine 
by  water  P  Where  did  they  embark  ?  Where  are  Venice, 
Pisa,  and  Genoa?  What  other  trade  did  these  cities  drive 
with  them  P  What  advantages  did  these  Italian  cities  gain 
thereby  P 

22.  How  did  they  gain  by  the  seizure  of  Constantinople  P 
What  benefit  was  finally  secured  to  these  cities  by  all  these 
commercial  advantages  gained  in  the  holy  wars  ?  InCo  what 
had  the  feudal  system  degenerated?  Who  were  the  opprea^ 
sors  P    Were  the  oppressions  confined  to  the  country  P 

Origin  of  Corporate  Cities. 

33.  What  rights  of  the  people  were  taken  away  P  What 
oities  first  sought  emancipation  from  this  oppression  P  When 
did  they  begin  to  combine  for  freedom  ?  How  did  they  ob. 
tamimi9unities?  How  did  the  crusades  aid  themP  What 
country  next  followed  the  example  of  Italy  P  Whc  was  then 
its  king? 

24.  What  were  the  privileges  Louis  le  Oros  granted, 
called  ?  What  advantages  did  they  confer  P  Who  imitated 
the  king's  example?  Why?  In  how  long  time  was  scrvi 
tude  abolished?  What  other  countries  followed  the  ex. 
ample  ?    What  effects  resulted  on  government  and  manners  P 
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F.  IS.  Wm  the  dunce  fannirable  to  libotjaad  the  Mcority 
•Tpropertjr  How  *ere  the  nobles  aflbcled  by  th«Mcfa«i«eiP 
HowdldtheyaSbet  the  crown?  Hoir  had  the  king  befbra 
obtained  wldicrv  and  fondi?  To  whom  might  he  now  kiok 
ftrthemr 

S&  How  did  the  wteWlihnmit  of  drlc  commnnttiri  allbet 
indiMtry,  eoouneree,  popolition,  and  wealth  f  Mam  did  they 
aflbet  the  admfaiiMratioo  ofjaitioe? 

Rtpn$emUMm  9ftk€  CMet  to  the  LegliUtwn. 

S&  When  the  hihehitante  of  dtiee  had  acqnirod  petaonal 
freedom  and  mnnidpal  Jnriidictioa,  what  -did  they  next  ob. 
tain  t  Under  the  feudal  lyateaB,  iriiat  was  neeamary  in  oidar 
to  the  MiiniiHMii  of  a  ta»>  Tb  what  privilefs  did  this  load 
in  the  baron's  ooorts  f 

t7.  Of  wliom  was  the'sopreme  assembly  of  each  nation 
cumiwsed.  On  whom  did  the  towns  depend  for  prateccion? 
Were  they  rgprewnted  originally  in  tlie  supreme  assembly? 
When  they  became  oorporste  bodies,  what  right  did  tliey  ac 
qnixa)  How  did  they  gain  this  right?  In  whatUi^dsmdid 
they  flrst  aeqnin  this  right?  Under  what  king?  Who 
summoned  tlie  borghen  to  attend  pariisment,  and  for  what 
paiticnlar  purpose  ? 
/  n.  What  king  of  Fnmoe  introduced  the  deputies  of  cor. 
pOFste  towns  into  tlie  statcs-general,  and  f w  what  purpoee  ? 


Did  the  imperial  dties  of  Oermany  make  good  their  pretea. 
sions  to  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet?  What  effect  did  the 
acquirition  of  tliis  rigltf  hare  on  the  fonn  and  genius  of  go. 


▼enunent?    What  checks  did  it  furnish?    What  portion  of 
the  onmmunity  were  tlie  greatest  gainers  by  it? 

JB^moHcipaii^m  9ftke  Serfs  to  tke  Cemmtrp* 

S9.  What  order  of  the  community  next  began  to  reeorer 
liberty  ?  What  was  the  coodiUon  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  during  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  system  ?  How  did  the 
institution  of  communities  benefit  the  country  serfii  ?  What 
monarchs  flrst  soo^t  to  render  their  emandpation  general  ? 
Who  followed  their  example  in  fVance? 

aa  In  what  other  countries  was  slarery  abolished?  De- 
■eribe  the  effects  of  this  change 

K  Beform  in  the  AdmlnittratUm  of  Justice. 

90.  How  was  Justice  administered  under  the  feudal  system  ? 
How  were  crimes  generally  punished  ?  What  was  the  effect 
of  this  state  of  things  on  society  ? 

81.  What  was  the  first  step  towards  establishing  an  equal 
administration  of  Justice?  From  what  ideas  arose  the  prac 
yea  of  prirate  wan  or  feuds  ?    How  were  these  wars  con- 
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ducted?  Was  this  practice  at  last  recognised  and  regulated 
by  law  I  How  did  it  affect  the  authority  of  the  liing  ?  What 
«mperor  prohibited  it  first  ? 

P.  32.  What  did  his  successors  do  in  relation  to  it  >  How 
did  the  church  regard  the  practice  ?  What  effect  did  tho 
remonstrance  and  prohibitions  of  the  king  and  the  church 
produce?  How  late  did  it  subsist  in  Franco?  To  what  is 
the  final  abolition  of  it  attributed? 

33.  What  was  the  next  step  towards  the  introduction  of 
regular  government  ?  How  are  important  transactions  con. 
ciaded  in  dvilized  countries  ?  How  among  a  rude  and  illite. 
rate  people  ?  What  Inconveniences  resulted  from  the  use  of 
▼erbal  contracts  ? 

3C  What  expedient  was  resorted  to  where  a  person  wua 
accused  of  a  crime,  where  the  fact  was  not  clear  and  no- 
torious?  Was  this  privilege  abused?  How  did  they  try 
to  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  oath?  Was  this  effectual? 
How  was  the  criminal  then  required  to  strengthen  bos  o?ni 
oath  ?    What  were  these  assistants  called  ? 

35.  How  did  this  succeed  ?  What  was  their  last  resort  ? 
What  were  some  of  the  modes  of  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of 
€hdf  Was  this  mode  reverenced  by  the  people  of  Chose 
ages? 

36.  How  extensively  was  it  used  ?  What  kinds  of  contro. 
versies  were  decided  by  it  ?    Were  judges  exempted  from  it  ? 

37.  What  was  the  effect  of  it  on  the  course  of  justice  ? 
^^That  on  manners  ?    Who  opposed  it  ? 

38.  What  kings  first  forbade  it?    How  far?    What  kings 
ixt  forbade  it?    What  order  of  men  were  most  anxious  to 

retain  it? 

89.  How  late  was  it  used?  .  What  finally  effected  its  abou 
lition?  What  succeeded?  How  did  tho  cb&nge  affect  the 
manners  of  the  people  ? 

Appeal/rom  the  Barons. 

39.  What  was  the  next  step  towards  the  regular  adminls. 
tration  of  justice  ?  How  far  did  the  barons  claim  jurisdic 
tion  ?  Was  this  peculiar  to  the  feudal  system  ?  How  is  its 
origin  accounted  for  ? 

40.  How  did  the  judges  compensate  themselves  for  the  re. 
sponsibility  and  cares  of  the  office  ?  What  advantages  did 
the  nobles  derive  from  this  privilege  ?  To  what  state  did  it 
reduce  each  kingdom  ?  How  did  it  affect  the  public  tranquil, 
lity  ?    How  did  it  affect  the  king's  power  ? 

41.  What  remedy  did  they  apply  at  first  ?    What  next  ? 

42.  What  kind  of  appeals  at  first?  What  next?  How 
was  this  regarded  by  the  barons?  How  did  the  kings  act 
then  ?    How  did  they  at  last  prevail  ? 

X  X 


Sm  QUESTIONS  FOR  PUPILS. 

The  Canon  Law. 

P.  43b  What  is  the  canon  law?  Considered  ai  a  political 
instrument,  what  were  its  effects?  Considered  as  a  code  of 
laws  respecting  rights  and  property,  what  were  its  effects  > 

44.  Was  the  system  of  canon  law  and  the  practice  of  its 
courts  well  amazed  and  equitable  ? 

45.  Did  iu  example  contribute  to  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
•  ? 


The  Baman  haw. 

46L  Were  the  Roman  laws  abolished  by  the  Gothic  nations  f 
Why  were  they  not  adapted  te  their  use  f  When  were  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian  recorered  and  admired?  What  uae 
was  made  of  them  f  What  was  the  effect  of  their  study 
and  use? 

47.  What  is  the  most  honourable  profession  in  a  bar- 
barous state  of  society?  What  new  profession  now  q>run9 
into  repute?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Jurisdiction  and 
courts  of  the  barons  ? 

Chivalry, 

48.  What  Institution  first  civilized  and  polished  the  nobles? 
What  was  its  professed  object  ?  Were  the  crusaders  knights 
of  chivalry? 

49.  After  the  crusades  terminated,  what  adventures  did 
the  knights  seek  ?  What  were  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
knight  ?  Was  knighthood  honourable  ?  To  what  ranks  was 
it  confined  P  What  were  its  effects  on  the  conduct  of  war? 
On  the  intercourse  of  society? 

Sa  What  are  the  three  drcumstances  which  distinguish 
nM>deni  from  ancient  manners?  To  what  are  they  to  be 
attributed  ?  During  what  centuries  did  chivalry  chiefly  pre. 
Tail  f    Were  its  effects  apparent  in  the  16th  century  ? 

Science  and  Literature, 

61.  How  did  the  nations  who  conquered  the  Romans  regard 
their  literature  ?  What  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect 
to  literature  and  science  after  this  conquest?  In  what  cen. 
tury  did  the  first  symptoms  of  awakening  appear?  What 
was  the  character  of  the  early  efforts  in  science  ?  In  theology  ? 

62.  What  institutions  for  education  arose  ? 

6a  What  was  the  character  of  the  languages  of  Europe  t 
In  what  language  were  books  on  the  sciences  written? 
What  influence  had  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  on 
society? 
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Commerce. 


P.  53.  What  were  the  effects  of  commerce  on  society  ? 

64.  What  had  been  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to 
foreign  intercourse  previous  to  the  crusades  ?  What  new 
order  of  citizens  arose  with  the  revival  of  commerce  ? 

55.  With  what  parts  of  the  world  did  the  Italian  cities 
open  a  trade  ?  During  what  centuries  was  the  commerce  of 
Europe  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the  Italians  N  What 
were  the  Italian  merchants  called  ?  Were  they  established 
in  other  countries  besides  Italy  ?  In  what  other  part  of  Eu. 
rope  was  a  mercantile  association  formed?  What  was  it 
caUed? 

56.  What  was  their  principal  depot?  What  was  the  effect 
of  commerce  in  Flanders  ?  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Flaa. 
ders?  What  English  king  first  attempted  to  render  this 
country  a  commercial  one  ?    By  what  means  ? 

57.  What  is  the  present  rank  of  England  in  that  respect? 
V  What  are  the  natural  effects  of  commerce  on  national  pros. 

.J  (   perity  and  refinement  ? 

Sbction  ll.—View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe 
with  respect  to  the  Command  of  the  National  Forces 
requisite  in  foreign  Operations, 

58.  What  is  necessary  to  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  a 
nation  for  the  operations  of  war  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the 
royal  finances  ?    Of  their  armies  ? 

59.  In  what  description  of  soldiers  lies  the  proper  strength  of 
an  army  ?  What  diminished  the  force  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  later  times  ?  Of  what  were  the  armies  in  Europe  chiefly 
composed  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ? 

60.  Was  the  balance  of  power  between  the  nations  then  re- 
garded  ?  Were  the  politics  of  the  different  nations  interwoven 
with  each  othw  then  ?    How  long  have  they  now  been  so  ? 

61.  Did  the  other  nations  of  Europe  take  any  interest  in 
the  qnarrels  of  France  and  England?  Or  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Spain  ? 

63.  In  what  century  did  the  princes  acquire  a  more  per. 
feet  command  of  the  national  fonse  ?  In  what  reign  did  the 
balance  of  power  become  a  subject  of  attention  and  the  fouxu 
dation  of  all  the  operations  of  foreign  policy  P 

6a  What  event  first  occasioned  an  alteration  in  the  ar. 
rangement  of  affairs  in  Europe?  By  whose  death  was  this 
occasioned  ?    What  was  the  consequence  to  France  ? 

64.  What  other  circumstance  Increased  the  powers  of 
France  ?  What  king  of  France  first  kept  a  standkg  army  f 
How  laxve  ?    Who  were  ita  ofilcers? 
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P.  65.  How  did  the  lue  of  a  standing  anny  aflisct  the  nobles  f 
How  the  rojral  power  ?  Did  the  other  powers  of  Europe  foL 
low  the  example  of  France  in  raisinff  standing  armies  f 

66.  What  cireomstanees  diminished  the  power  of  the 
nobles  in  France  f  Besides  establishing  a  standing  army, 
what  other  new  act  of  royal  prerogative  did  Charles  VIL 
Tenture  upon  P 

67.  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  success  fn  this  t  Who 
succeeded  Charles  VII. ?  What  was  his  character?  How 
did  he  treat  the  nobles  ? 

68.  What  new  mercenaries  did  he  employ  in  his  army  f 
How  did  he  raise  money  for  his  expenses  ? 

69.  How  did  he  manage  the  great  assemblies  who  granted 
subsidies?  What  addittons  did  he  make  to  his  territories  ? 
What  was  the  general  character  of  his  government  ?  ^ 

70.  What  other  prince  imitated  his  example  ?  Openly  or 
covertly  ?  By  what  means  did  he  seek  to  humble  the  nobles  ? 
With  what  success? 

71.  What  other  monarchs  followed  Charles's  example  ? 

72.  What  was  the  first  event  which  called  forth  the  new 
energies  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe?  How  might  Louis 
XL  have  profited  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  ?  How 
could  he  become  allied  to  the  house  of  Burgundy  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  marrying  the  Dauphin  to  Mary? 

73.  What  measure  did  Louis  adopt?  What  was  his  con. 
duct  in  prosecuting  it  ?    Whom  did  Mary  marry  f 

74.  What  prince  eventually  profited  by  this  ?  What  was 
the  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  16th  century?  What 
was  the  character  of  Charles  VIIL  ?  Of  the  nobility  under 
him? 

75.  Who  engaged  Ctiarles  VIIL  in  his  Italian  expedition? 
What  crown  did  Charles  lay  claim  to  in  Italy  ?  How  did  ho 
acquire  a  claim?  Had  Louis  XL  prosecuted  the  claim? 
What  did  Charles  give  up  to  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  ? 

76.  What  was  the  number  of  his  troops  ?  What  was  thea 
the  state  of  Italy?  Of  Italian  warfare?  Upon  what  did 
they  rely  for  safety  ?  What  cities  surrendered  to  Charles  ? 
What  effect  did  it  have  on  one  king  of  Naples  ?  And  an. 
other  ?    What  was  the  result  of  Charles's  invasion  ? 

77r  How  did  the  Italians  seek  to  deliver  themselves  from 
hi»  dominion?  What  did  Charles  then  attempt?  What 
number  of  men  were  opposed  to  him  ?  What  then  ensued  ? 
What  did  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  learn  from  this  ? 
What  was  the  object  of  their  policy  through  the  15th  ceo. 
tury? 

78.  Was  this  policy  confined  to  them.  What  effect  did  this 
Italian  war  have  on  the  military  force  and  operationB  of  Eu. 
rope  ?    What  kind  of  troops  were  generally  employed  ? 
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P.  79.  Vfliat  effect  did  the  employment  of  the  Swiss  foot 
soldiers  hare  ?  What  other  powers  trained  their  men  after 
the  Swiss  fashion  ? 

80.  How  did  the  Spaniards  improre  upon  it?  What  coun. 
^  eventttally  furnished  the  best  infantry  ?  What  kind  of 
troops  has  ever  since  formed  the  principal  strength  of  armies  ? 
What  other  new  fact  did  the  nations  of  Europe  learn  from 
the  Italian  war? 

81.  How  did  Charles  VIII.  raise  money  for  the  Italian 
expedition  ?  What  interest  did  he  pay  the  Genoese  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  the  league  of  Cambray  ? 

82.  What  was  its  motive?  Who  projected  it?  Who 
united  in  it? 

83.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Ohiarraddada  ? 
How  were  the  Venetians  affected  by  their  ill-fortune  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  success  on  the  confederacy  ?  How  did  the 
Venetians  then  proceed  ?    What  did  Julius  IL  next  attempt  ? 

84.  Who  aided  him?  How  did  he  succeed?  What  was 
the  effect  of  these  Italian  wars  on  the  discipline  and  activity 
of  military  force  in  Europe  ? 

Section  lll.'-riew  ef  the  Political  Constitution  of  the 
principal  States  in  Europe,  at  the  commencement  o/ 
the  I6th  Century. 

85-6.  What  was  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  opening  of  the  16th 
century  ?  What  monarchy  existed  there  ?  What  republics  ? 
What  other  governments  ? 

The  Popes. 

86.  Which  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity  ?  In 
what  part  of  Italy  are  the  pope's  dominions  ?  What  was  the 
origin  of  this  government  ?  Was  its  power  confined  to  spi. 
ritual  matters  ? 

87.  What  was  wanting  to  render  their  dominion  universal  ? 
What  were  the  internal  sources  of  weakness  in  the  pope^s 
dominions? 

88.  How  did  the  Roman  barons  act  in  the  12th  century? 
How  did  certain  of  the  popes  suffer  by  this  conduct  ? 

89.  Where  did  the  popes  reside  daring  seventy  years  of  the 
14th  century  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  at  that 
period  ?  What  pope  restored  the  papal  power  ?  Who  after 
him  added  conquests  to  their  dominions  ? 

90.  What  was  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  popes  ?     Of  their  civil  policy  ?     Of  their  diplomacy  ? 

91.  What  son  of  soldiers  did  they  employ  ?  Did  they  en. 
courage  internal  improvement?  What  was  the  effect  of 
their  spiritual  authority  on  the  princes  of  Europe  ? 


ftTS  QUB8TI0NS  FOR  PUPILS. 

Venice* 

P.  93.  After  the  papal  Bee  what  country  was  most  eooneeted 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  Where  is  Venice  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  the  Venetian  institutions  with  respect  to  tlie 
nobles  ?  The  people  P  What  did  the  efl^ctire  force  of  Ve- 
nice  consist  of?  What  were  the  condottieri?  What  was 
the  chief  object  of  their  leaders  ? 

93l  Who  were  the  proTeditorlf  Was  the  oonstitntion  of 
the  Venetian  state  farourable  to  foreign  conquest?  What 
gave  them  power  and  importance?  What  was  the  character 
of  Venice  as  a  commercial  nation  ? 

M^orence. 

93.  Where  is  Florence  ?  Describe  the  constitution  of  Flo. 
rence  ?  What  was  its  commercial  character  ?  What  family 
acquired  the  greatest  share  of  wealth  and  power  among  them  ? 

94.  What  was  the  political  state  of  Florence  in  the  15th 
century  ?    What  did  the  military  force  of  Florence  consist  of  9 

Naples, 

94.  Whore  Is  Naples  ?  Had  the  feudal  government  sub. 
slsted  hi  Naples?  What  circumstances  diminished  the 
power  of  their  princes  ? 

95.  What  was  one  chief  cause  of  the  easy  conquest  of  Na- 
pies  by  Charles  VIII  of  France  ?  Who  usurped  the  throne 
of  Naples  in  the  13th  century  ?  Whom  did  the  popes  support 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign  ?  What  was  the  result  ?  Whose 
brother  was  Charles,  count  of  A^jou  ?  By  what  act  of  fa^ua. 
tice  did  he  sully  the  fame  of  his  conquest  of  Naples  ?  Whom 
did  Conradin  appoint  as  his  heir? 

«2^  J?**'  ^®'"**  ^"^  contended  for  the  crown  of  Naples  ? 
Which  house  obtained  It?  Dirt  the  house  of  Aiyou  rdin- 
ouish  their  claim  ?  To  what  king  of  France  did  the  heir  of 
d)at  house  bequeath  it  ?  Who  prosecuted  the  cUiim  by  la. 
yading  and  conquering  Naples?  Did  he  keep  possession? 
What  pnnce  of  Aragon  succeeded  to  it?  What  monarchs 
combined  against  him  ?  Did  they  agree  in  dividing  the  king- 
dom when  they  had  conquered  it  P 

97.  What  great  Spanish  commander  expelled  the  French 
and  acquired  the  kingdom  for  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  P  To 
whom  did  he  transmit  it  P 

Milan, 

97.  Where  is  Milan  ?  What  was  the  most  distinguished 
femUy  in  Milan?  Which  party  in  the  Italian  factions  did 
ttey  favour?  What  was  the  name  of  the  opposite  paxty? 
How  were  the  Visconti  connected  with  the  kings  of  France? 
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P.  98.  When  the  heirs  male  of  the  Viscontl  family  failed,  to 
what  French  duke  did  the  duchy  of  Milan  descend  ?  What 
princes  disputed  his  claim  ?  What  was  the  wish  of  tiie  people 
of  Milan  ?  Who  obtained  the  government  of  Milan  ?  What 
had  been  his  condition  ? 

99.  What  was  the  fate  of  his  grandson  ?  Who  succeeded 
bim  ?  What  khig  of  France  disputed  the  title  of  Ludovico 
the  Moor?  With  what  success  P  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Moor?  Who  succeeded  after  another  revolution?  What 
king  of  France  disputed  his  claim  ? 

Spain, 

100.  Who  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain  P  When 
did  the  Moors  invade  Spam  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
What  became  of  the  Gothic  nobles  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  Moorish  government? 

101.  How  did  they  treat  their  Moorish  neighbours  ?  Did 
the  Moorish  government  remain  undivided  ?  How  long  did 
the  Moorish  wars  in  Spain  last?  How  many  battles  were 
fought  ?  Whak  was  the  state  of  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  ?  What  two  kingdoms  soon  annexed  the  others  to 
their  territories  ?    What  event  united  these  two  ? 

102.  Were  the  feudal  institutions  preserved  in  Spain  not. 
withstanding  the  Moorish  conquest  ?  What  was  the  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative  ?  Of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  ? 
Of  the  immunities  of  the  cities  ? 

103.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  in. 
temal  tranquillity  ?  How  did  the  people  of  Catalonia  treat 
their  sovereign  John  II  ?  How  did  the  Castilian  nobles  treat 
Henry  IV.  ?  What  ceremonies  were  used  on  this  occasion  ? 
Who  was  proclaimed  king  in  place  of  Henry  ? 

104.  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Aragon?  What  was  the 
form  of  government  in  Aragon  ?  What  was  its  real  charac 
ter  ?  Where  was  the  actual  power  vested  ?  Of  whom  was 
the  cortes  composed  ?  What  powers  did  the  oortes  exercise  ? 
How  often  was  it  assembled?  How  often  after  the  14th 
century  ?  Could  the  king  dissolve  it  ?  How  long  was  the 
session? 

105.  What  were  the  powers  of  the  justiza?  To  whom  was 
he  accountable  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the 
kfaig'8  power? 

106.  What  sort  of  oath  of  allegiance  did  the  justixa  take  in 
-the  name  of  the  barons?  Did  the  constitutibn  provide  for 
the  deposition  of  a  tyrant  ?  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Castile  ? 
To  whom  was  the  executive  part  of  the  government  com- 
mitted in  Castile  ?  Was  his  power  unlimited  ?  Where  was 
the  legislative  power  vested  ?  Define  legislative,  executive, 
judiciary.  Sec  Of  whom  was  the  cortes  composed  ?  What 
powers  did  they  exercise  ? 
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P.  lOr.  Vfhat  was  the  character  of  the  CastUUm  noblei  P 
How  did  they  treat  their  kings  f 

108.  What  compellad  the  CastUlan  kings  to  grant  laigv 
territories  and  privileges  to  the  nobles  P 

109.  What  rendered  the  cities  powerful  ?  Were  the  Spa^ 
nish  cities  populous  and  conunercial }  Upon  whom  fell  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  standing  armies  during  the  Moorish 
wan  ?  What  effect  did  all  this  have  upon  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  cities  in  Spain  ? 

110.  Upon  the  royal  prerogative  P  What  sovereigns  first 
succeeded  in  extending  the  royal  prerogative  ?  Upon  what 
order  of  his  subjects  did  Ferdinand  first  encroach  ?  In  what 
manner  did  he  diminish  their  wealth  f 

1 1 1.  In  what  manner  their  importance  and  power  >  What 
military  orders  existed  in  Spain  ?    What  was  their  oluect  f 

Iia.  How  did  Ferdinand  acquire  the  direction  of  these 
orders  ?  How  was  this  sanctioned  ?  What  was  the  character 
of  the  nobility  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.  t 
Of  the  people  of  Spain  ? 


Uai  What  was  the  state  of  the  royal  prerogative  under  the 
first  race  of  French  monarchs  P  What  powers  did  the  gene, 
ral  assemblies  of  the  nation  possess  under  this  race  P  Under 
the  second  raee  ? 

1 14.  Under  Hugh  Capet  of  the  third  race  what  changes  took 
place  P  Who  assumed  the  power,  before  exercised  by  the 
states-general  P  Why  were  the  barons  unwilling  to  enact 
general  laws  P    What  was  their  most  important  office  P 

115.  Could  the  other  branches  of  the  government  in  most 
cases  act  without  themP  Who  assumed  the  legislative  au- 
thority  which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  states  P  When 
had  the  legislative  power  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of 
thekingP 

116.  What  princes  first  laid  taxes  without  the  concurrenca 
of  the  state8.general  ?  Was  this  step  resisted  ?  What  was 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  under  the  first  race  of  kings  P 
Under  the  second  P  Under  the  third  P  .  Did  Francis  L  assem. 
ble  the  states-general  P 

117.  What  two  things  remained  as  a  check  upon  the  royal 
power  P  What  parliament  had  beoi  the  supreme  court  of  the 
kings  P    How  did  the  kings  increase  its  dignity  and  power  P 

118.  How  did  they  exert  their  power  P  Whose  interest 
have  they  always  favoured  P 

Germany, 

1 18.  What  countries  are  at  present  included  in  Germany  ? 
From  what  country  did  Charles  V.  derive  his  highest  title  ? 
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Orer  what  country  besides  Germany  did  Charlemagne  reign  ? 
Did  his  successors  continue  the  union  ?  In  which  country  did 
hif  successors  best  maintain  the  royal  power  ? 

P.  1 19.  When  did  the  Germans  first  elect  an  emperor?  Whom 
did  they  elect  f  What  was  the  character  of  his  successors  ? 
What  country  did  he  conquer  f    What  title  did  be  take  ? 

120.  What  order  encroached  on  the  royal  power  ?  What 
method  did  the  emperors  employ  to  counteract  this?  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  ?  What  unprecedented  power  did  the 
pope  assume  ?    What  encouraged  Or^ory  VII.  to  this  act  ? 

121.  How  did  he  begin  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor?  How 
far  did  he  humble  the  emperor  ?  What  had  been  the  enu 
peror's  character  ?  To  what  factions  did  the  contest  between 
Gregory  and  Henry  give  rise  ?  YiHiieh  faction  favoured  the 
pope? 

122.  What  effect  did  these  factious  disturbances  have  on 
the  German  constitution  ?  What  ordevs  rose  into  power  as 
the  imperial  dignity  declined  ? 

123.  How  was  the  public  prosperity  and  tranquillity  affected 
by  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  ?  How  did 
Maximilian  restore  order  ?  What  powers  had  the  imperial 
chamber? 

124.  What  pretensions  did  the  emperors  make  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  16th  century  ?  Was  their  power  commensurate 
with  these  pretensions  ? 

125.  How  did  this  incongruity  appear  ?  In  the  turbulent 
period  of  the  German  history,  what  change  took  place  in  the 
mode  of  electing  the  emperors  ?  How  many  princes  becam« 
electors? 

126.  What  were  the  sources  of  jealousy  and  variance  bn  the 
different  parts  of  the  Germanic  body  ? 

127.  What  effect  did  this  discordance  have  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Germany  ?  How  were  Charles  V.*s  schemes  thwnTt. 
ed?    How  were  some  of  his  greatest  achievements  efi^ted  ? 

Tttrkey* 

128.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Turkey  ?  What  race  has 
frequently  conquered  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  ?  Which  of 
the  Cartar  tribes  took  Constantinople  in  the  15th  century  ? 
What  was  the  form  and  character  of  their  government? 
With  whom  was  the  supreme  power  vested  ? 

129.  Are  there  any  nobles  in  Turkey  ?  Describe  the  form 
of  government?  Wbfit  is  the  greatest  honour  a  subject  can 
aspire  to?  Is  even  this  hereditary  ?  What  is  the  most  odious 
feature  of  eastern  despotism  ? 

130.  What  two  restraints  affect  the  sultanas  power  ?  Whit 
daw  of  troops  did  Amurath  raise  ?    In  what  manaer  ? 
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P.  131.  How  did  the  JanitaarieaoM  their  power?  What  was 
the  character  of  the  sultans  irom  Mahomet  XL  to  Solyman 
the  Ma«niacent  ?  With  whom  was  the  latter  oontemporary  ? 
What  reforms  did  Solyman  introduce  f 

133.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the 
l«tb  century?    Of  the  ChrisUan  forces  of  the  same  period  ? 

BOOK  L 

133.  When  and  where  was  Charles  V.  horn?  Where  la 
Ghent?  Who  was  his  father  ?  His  mother?  Who  was  the 
father  of  PhiUp  the  Handsome?  Who  was  the  mother  of 
Philip?  Who  was  the  father  of  Joanna?  Who  was  her  mo- 
ther ?  Tto  whom  had  Mary  of  Burgundy  been  contracted  r 
How  was  she  treated  by  Louis  XL  ?  What  did  I^uis  lose 
by  this? 

134.  How  was  Isabella  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  P 
Where  is  Castile?  What  became  of  her  niece  Joanna? 
What  relation  did  Isabella  bear  to  Charles  V.  ?  How  did 
Ferdinand  acquire  the  crown  of  Alragon  ?  Where  is  Aragon  t 
What  was  his  relation  to  Charles  V.  ?  How  did  he  acquire  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ?  What  countries  were  dia. 
covered  and  added  to  the  Spanish  dominions  by  Columbus  ? 
What  son  had  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lost?  On  whom  did 
their  hopes  then  rest?  What  court  did  Philip  and  Joanna 
visit  on  their  journey  from  Flanders  to  Spain  ? 

135.  How  were  they  received  in  Spain  ?  How  was  Philip 
pleased  with  Spain?  How  did  Ferdinand  regard  Philip? 
What  was  Joanna's  character  ? 

13&  When  did  Philip  leave  Spain?  How  was  Joanjui 
affected  by  his  desertion  of  her  ?  Where  did  she  rejoin  her 
husband  ?  With  whom  did  Philip  sign  a  treaty  on  his  way 
to  Brussels?  Where  is  Brussels?  Did  Ferdinand  regard 
it  ?    Who  commanded  Ferdinand's  forces  in  Italy  ? 

137.  When  and  where  did  Isabella  die?  What  was  her 
character?  Whom  did  she  leave  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile  ?  To  whom  did  she  leave  half  the  revenues  of  the 
Indies,  and  the  grand  masterships  of  the  three  military  or. 
ders  ?    What  oath  did  she  impose  on  him  ? 

138.  Whom  did  Ferdinand  order  to  be  proclaimed  Iftve- 
reign  of  Castile  ?  What  character  did  he  assume  P  Was  he 
popular  with  the  Castilians  ?  How  did  the  grandees  regard 
him?  How  did  Philip  regard  Ferdinand's  proceedings? 
Who  was  his  adidser?  Whose  ambassador  was  Don  John 
Manuel? 

139.  What  did  Philip's  ambassadors,  despatched  ftt)mBrus. 
sels  to  Spain  by  Don  John's  advice,  require  Ferdinand  to  do? 
What  intrigue  did  Ferdtoaad's  ambassador  Conchlllos  carry 
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on  with  Joanna  at  Brussels  ?  Who  detected  this  intrigue  f 
How  was  Conchillos  punished  ?  How  did  Philip's  emisraries 
succeed  with  the  Castilian  nobles  ? 

P.  140.  How  did  Ferdinand  now  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
right  of  Philip  and  Joanna  to  the  throne  of  Castile  ?  What 
oath  did  he  thus  violate  ?  How  was  his  plan  defeated  ? 
Whose  sister  did  he  then  propose  to  marry  ? 

141.  What  great  object  of  his  past  life  did  he  thus  relin. 
quiah?  What  effect  did  this  proposal  of  marriage  by  Ferdi. 
nand  have  on  Philip  ?  What  terms  did  Ferdinand  and  Philip 
agree  upon  in  the  treaty  of  Salamanca?  Where  is  Sala. 
manca? 

142.  Did  Philip  intend  to  observe  this  treaty  P  What  was 
his  design  in  nu^dng  it  ?  What  was  his  first  step  after  con. 
duding  it  ?  Whither  was  he  driven  by  a  tempest  ?  How 
long  and  by  whom  detained  there  ?  Where  did  he  land  in 
Spain  ?  How  was  he  received  by  the  nobles  ?  What  offiae 
was  Ferdinand  at  length  compelled  to  resign  ? 

143.  What  part  of  Isabella's  bequest  did  he  retain  ?  How 
did  the  two  princes  appear  at  the  interview  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  ?  Whither  did  Ferdinand  retire  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  queen  Joanna  on  the  accession  of 
her  husband  to  the  crown  of  Castile  ?  What  did  Philip  wish 
the  cx>rtes  to  do  with  respect  to  Joanna  ? 

144.  Did  they  consent?  What  titles  did  they  grant  to 
Philip  and  Joanna  and  their  son  Charles  ?  Vihesa  did  Philip 
die  ?  At  what  age  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  over  Castile  ? 
What  was  Joanna's  conduct  at  tiie  death  of  her  husband  ? 

145.  What  was  her  conduct  in  relation  to  the  government  ? 
What  sovereigns  claimed  the  office  of  r^ent  in  Castile? 
Define  regent  f  Upon  what  did  Ferduiand  found  his  claims  ? 
Upon  what  did  Maximilian  found  his  ? 

146.  For  whom  did  Don  John  Manuel  declare?  Whither 
was  Ferdinand  going  when  Philip  died  ?  To  whose  interest 
was  the  great  cardinal  Ximenes  attached  ? 

147.  When  did  Ferdinand  return  from  Italy  to  Castile? 
How  was  he  received  ?  What  Afncan  territories  were  now 
acquired  for  Charles  (afterward  the  emperor  Charles  V.)  ? 
By  whom  ?  Who  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  expedition? 
What  territories  did  Ferdinand  acquire  for  his  grandson? 
What  sovereign  was  expelled  from  Navarre  ? 

148.  How  did  Ferdinand  regard  his  grandson  ?  Had  Ferdi. 
nand  any  son  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Louis  XIL  ? 
Did  this  son  survive  his  father  ? 

149.  What  alteration  did  he  make  in  hia  will  at  the  ap. 
proach  of  death  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  was  Charles's 
age  when  he  received  this  inheritaice  ?  Where  had  he  re. 
sided  ?  What  princesses  had  the  care  of  forming  his  early 
youth  ?    Whom  had  the  Flemings  appointed  regent  upon  the 
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death  of  Philip,  Charles's  father  f    To  whom  did  MaTimt^^,,^ 

mtrust  Charles's  education  f    Who  acted  as  preceptor  unda 

C  lievres  t    What  was  Adrian's  profiession  ?    Hb  nhnractw  t 

Was  Charles  fond  of  learning?    Of  what  pursuits  was  he 

fond? 

P.  isa  To  what  did  Chierres  direct  his  attention  ?  What 
effect  did  his  early  attention  to  affairs  of  state  hare  <«  hia 
character? 

151.  What  erils  had  heen  averted  by  the  energetic  govenv. 
ment  of  Ferdinand  >  In  order  still  longer  to  avert  ihese  evils» 
whom  did  Ferdinand  appoint  to  the  regency  till  Charles 
should  arrive  in  Spain?  What  was  this  man's  origin?  To 
what  order  of  friars  did  he  belong?  What  office  did  his  re- 
puted sanctity  procure  for  him? 

153.  To  what  dignity  did  Isabella  raise  him?  What  coo. 
strained  him  to  accept  it?  What  were  his  habits  after  his 
promotion  ?    What  were  his  qualities  as  a  politician  ? 

153.  What  was  his  age  when  appointed  regent  of  Castile  ? 
What  other  prelate  laid  claim  to  the  office  ?  How  were  their 
claims  adijusted?  Which  retained  the  real  power?  Where 
did  Ximenes  place  the  infant  Don  Ferdinaad?    Why? 

154.  What  title  did  Charles  assume  on  hearing  of  Ferdi- 
nand's death  ?  To  whom  did  the  sovereignty  belong  by  the 
laws  of  Spain?  What  foreign  princes  acknowledged  Charles 
as  king  of  Spain  ?  Did  Ximenes  remonstrate  privately  against 
ii.  ?    How  did  the  nobles  receive  Charles's  claim  ? 

155.  How  did  Ximenes  settle  the  affair?  Was  Charles 
then  acknowledged  in  Castile?  In  Aragon?  What  designs 
did  Ximenes  entertain  with  respect  to  the  nobles?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  after  Ferdinand's  death  ? 

156.  How  did  Ximenes  remedy  this?  How  did  he  supply 
the  place  of  a  standing  army  ?  TIHio  provided  officers  ?  How 
were  the  privates  compensated  ?  What  was  the  pretended 
object  of  this  military  force  P 

157.  What  was  its  real  object  ?  What  was  its  fate  after  his 
death?  What  measure  did  the  nobles  take  for  the  safety  of 
their  order?  What  nobles  were  jomed  in  the  commission  f 
How  did  Ximenes  receive  them  ?  How  did  he  silence  their 
murmurs? 

158.  Who  besides  the  Spanish  nobility  opposed  Ximenes  ? 
How  did  they  regard  Adrian  ?  Was  Charles  influenced  by 
their  complaints  ?  Whom  did  he  join  in  the  commission  of 
regency  ?  How  did  Ximenes  receive  them  ?  Did  he  suffer 
them  to  influenc9  his  proceedings?  Did  the  Spanish  people 
and  nobles  favour  Ximenes  more  than  the  Flemish  ministers  ? 

159.  What  war  did  Ximenes  support  in  the  north  ?  With 
what  success  ?  Where  is  Navarre  ?  How  did  he  provide  for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  Navarre  ?  What  castle  was  spared  ? 
What  good  effect  did  Spain  realise  from  this  measure? 
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fhat  war  dUd  Ximenes  support  in  the  south  ?  With  what 
success  ?  Where  are  Algiers  and  Tunis  ?  How  did  he  bear 
this  di^n^ace? 

P.  160.  What  was  Chievres's  leading  passion?  How  did 
this  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain  ?  Did  the  other 
Flemish  ministers  follow  Chievres's  example?  How  did 
Ximenes  and  the  Spanish  nation  regard  this  ?  What  measure 
did  he  recommend  to  Charles  ? 

161.  What  war  had  been  entailed  upon  Charles  by  Ferdl. 
nand  P  Who  had  been  allied  with  FerdinMid  against  France  f 
Why  did  the  Flemings  desire  peace?  Who  was  king  of 
France  ?  What  ambassadors  concluded  the  treaty  ?  What 
were  its  principal  conditions?  Who  was  Charles  to  marry? 
With  what  dowry  ?  How  was  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  tixe 
king  of  Navarre  disposed  of? 

162.  How  was  Maximilian  affected  by  this  treaty  ?  Why 
did  the  Flemings  oppose  Charles's  return  to  Spain  ?  Why 
did  Chievres  wish  to  prevent  an  interview  between  Charles 
and  Ximenes?  How  long  did  Charles  remain  in  Flanders 
after  signing  the  treaty  of  Noyon  ?  Who  attended  him  on 
his  voyage  to  Spain  ? 

16a  When  and  where  did  he  land?  Where  is  Asturias? 
How  was  he  received  ?  How  was  Ximenes  occupied  at  this 
time  ?  Where  and  by  what  was  he  detained  when  advancing 
to  meet  the  king?  What  advice  did  he  give  Charles  in  his 
letter?  Why  did  he  desire  to  meet  the  Ung?  Who  pre. 
vented  this?  *  ' 

164.  How  was  the  great  cardinal  treated  during  his  illness? 
How  did  he  bear  this  ?  What  act  of  unkindness  by  Charles 
at  last  broke  his  heart?  When  did  he  die  ?  How  long  had 
he  been  regent  ?  What  remarkable  honour  did  he  receive 
from  the  people  ?  Where  had  Charles  summoned  the  oertes 
of  Castile  to  meet  ?  Where  is  Valladolid  ?  Had  they  ac 
knowledged  him  king  ? 

165.  How  did  they  adjust  his  and  his  mother's  claims  to  the 
crown  ?  What  free  gift  did  they  vote  ?  How  did  Charles's 
Spanish  subjects  soon  begin  to  regard  him  ?  Whose  influence 
did  he  act  under  ?  How  did  Chlevres  and  the  other  Flemings 
abuse  their  influence  with  the  king  ?  Who  was  nominated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo? 

166.  To  what  city  of  Aragon  did  Charles  repair  to  meet 
the  cortes  of  that  kingdom  ?  Whither  did  he  send  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ?  MThat  advantage  resulted  from  this  step  ?  Had 
the  Ara^nese  acknowledged  Charles  as  king?  Who  had 
assembled  the  cortes?  What  did  he  obtain  from  this 
cortes? 

167.  What  embassy  came  from  France  during  the  sitting 
of  the  cortes?  Did  it  succeed?  From  Aragon  whither  did 
Charles  proceed  ?    How  was  he  received  there  ?    What  mea^ 
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Hire  did  the  CutUian  cities  resort  to?  Of  what  did  thvf 
eompUiii  ?    How  did  Charles  treat  them  ? 

P.  168.  Where  is  Barcelona  ?  Of  what  Important  event 
did  Charles  hear  at  Barcelona?  When  did  Maximilian  die? 
By  wliat  retolutions  had  the  importance  of  the  imperial 
«moa  been  increased? 

16S.  To  wliom  did  Maximilian  wish  the  imperial  crown  to 
be  giren?  Had  he  been  crowned  by  the  pope ?  Why  were 
the  Germans  averse  to  Maximilian's  choice  of  a  successor  f 
How  was  the  diflicttlty  remoTed  ?  Who  was  Charles's  rival  ? 
On  what  did  Charles  found  his  pretensions  ? 

170.  What  cireomstance  rendered  Charles  a  suitable  em. 
peror  for  resisting  the  Turkish  power  ?  Among  the  candidates 
for  the  imperial  crown  who  was  best  able  to  resist  the  Turlcs  f 
What  other  means  besides  argument  did  Charles  employ  in 
supporting  his  claim  ?  On  what  did  Francis  L  found  his  preu 
tensions  to  the  imperial  crown  f  Did  he  also  resort  to  bribes 
and  threats  ?  How  were  his  treasures  for  bribery  transmitted  ? 

171.  How  did  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  regard  the 
pretensions  of  the  two  competitors?  Did  they  oppose  the 
designs  of  Charles  and  Francis?  What  sovereign  possessed 
the  greatest  power  over  the  respective  pretensions  of  the 
two  candidates  f  What  measure  did  he  resort  to  ?  Whs- 
was  his  claim  disregarded?  How  did  he  act  after  his  own 
disappointment  ? 

173.  What  other  sovereign  took  an  interest  in  the  decision  ? 
Why  did  Ceo  X.  regard  the  contest  with  deep  interest? 
What  possessions  had  Charles  in  Italy  ?  What  had  Francis  ? 
Did  this  render  both  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  pope? 
Which  of  the  claimanU  did  he  really  favour  ?  What  did  he 
secretly  advise  the  German  electors  to  do  ?  Whom  did  Leo 
pretend  to  favour?    Why? 

17^  Did  Leo*8  measures  succeed?  When  and  where  was 
the  imperial  diet  opened  ?  Where  is  Ftankfort  ?  What  was 
the  number  of  the  electors  ? 

174.  What  is  the  first  principle  of  patriotism  among  the 
members  of  the  Germanic  body?  Would  it  have  violated 
this  principle  to  elect  Charles  or  Francis  ?  To  whom  did  they 
offer  the  crown  ?  Did  ha  accept  it-?  What  reason  did  he 
assign  for  this  step  ? 

175.  How  did  the  Spanish  ambassadors  olfor  to  reward  him  ? 
Did  he  accept  it?  What  now  remained  for  the  electors  to 
do  ?    When  was  the  contest  decided  ?    In  whose  fyrour  ? 

178.  What  paper  did  the  electors  require  Charles's  ambas. 
sadors  to  sign?  Did  Charles  confirm  It?  What  was  its 
use  ?  Where  was  Charles  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his 
•lection?   Where  is  Barcelona? 

177.  What  title  did  Charles  assume  ?    Was  he  the  first  to 
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do  this  ?  Were  the  Spaniards  pleased  at  Charle8*8  eleyation? 
Was  Charles  deterred  from  accepting  it  by  their  discontent  t 
What  grant  had  the  pope  made  to  Charles  ? 

P.  178.  Did  the  clergy  accede  to  this  ?  Did  the  clersy  carry 
their  point  f  In  what  city  did  tumults  arise  ?  What  mea- 
sure  did  the  citizens  of  Valencia  resort  to  ?  To  what  crown 
had  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  been  annexed  ?  What  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ?  In  what  part  of 
Spain  is  Valencia?  What  was  the  object  of  the  military 
associa^on  of  Valencia  ?  How  were  the  people  treated  by 
the  nobles?  To  whom  did  the  nobles  apply  for  leave  to 
attack  the  people  and  suppress  the  insurrection?  What 
measure  did  the  people  oppose  to  this  ?  At  wliat  juncture 
did  the  deputies  of  the  people  visit  Charles? 

179.  Whom  did  Charles  appoint  to  hold  tbeoortes?  What 
did  the  nobles  then  resolve  to  do  ?  How  did  Charles  then 
decide  the  dispute  between  the  nobles  and  people  of  Va- 
lencia? What  were  the  consequences  of  this  rash  step? 
What  did  the  cities  of  Castile  resolve  to  do  on  hearing  of 
Oiarles's  election  ?    Did  he  receive  their  deputies  ? 

180.  Where  did  he  summon  the  cortes  to  meet  ?  Where  is 
Compostella  ?  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Galicia  ?  For  what 
purpose  did  Charles  summon  the  cortes  to  meet  ?  Where 
are  Toledo  and  Valladolid?  What  did  the  magistrates  of 
Toledo  do  on  this  occasion  ?  What  outrage  did  the  people  of 
Valladolid  attempt  ?  What  disposition  did  the  cortes  when 
assembled  at  Oalida  manifest  ?  How  did  the  emperor  en- 
deavour to  hifluence  the  deputies  to  grant  the  donative  ? 

181.  Which  party  did  the  nobles  favour?  Did  Charles 
^n  their  subsidy  by  the  influence  of  the  nobles  ?  How  did 
he  requite  them  ?  Whom  did  he  appoint  regent  of  Castile  ? 
To  whom  did  he  give  the  viceroyalty  of  Aragon?  To  whom 
that  of  Valencia?  Were  these  appointments  popular  ?  From 
what  port  did  Charles  sail?    When? 
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182.  What  circumstances  rendered  Charles's  presence  in 
Germany  necessary  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  long-om. 
tinned  rivalry  between  Charles  and  IVancis  ? 

183.  What  sovereign  were  Charles  and  Francis  particularly 
anxious  to  gain  ?  When  did  Henry  VIIL  ascend  the  throne  ? 
What  opposing  parties  did  he  tmite  ?  For  what  were  Henry 
and  the  English  nation  partieularly  anxious  ?  Of  what  French 
port  was  Henry  in  possession  ?  Where  is  Calais  ?  Which 
way  from  Paris? 

184.  Was  Henry  as  well  qualified  by  his  disposition-  as  by 
hia  situation  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  between  Charles 
■nd  Francis?    Who  was  Henry's  prime  minister?    What 
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were  hit  origin  and  character  f  Wu  he  lincerely  ■  devoted  lo 
the  tntereit  of  hia  maiter  end  the  nmtionf  What  was  hla 
chief  object  ?  How  did  the  itatea  of  Europe  court  Henry's 
friendship  r 

P.  185.  Whom  did  Francis  employ  to  gain  him  f  What  did 
he  gain  from  Henry  by  Wolsey's  intercession  ?  What  claims 
had  Charles  on  Henry  t  How  did  he  seek  to  secure  Wolsey's 
interest? 

186.  Whither  did  Charles  steer  on  leaving  Corunna?  In 
what  part  of  Spain  is  Corunna?  Where  did  he  land? 
Which  way  is  it  from  Corunna  to  Dover?  Why  did  he 
visit  England?  What  additional  pension  did  he  grant  Wol. 
sey?  Where  was  Henry  when  Charles  landed  in  England? 
Which  way  is  Canterbury  from  London  ?  Whom  did  he  de- 
spatch to  meet  Charles?  How  long  did  Charles  remain  in 
fiigland?  Wliat  did  he  effect  by  his  visit?  How  did  he 
completely  gain  Wolsey  to  his  interest  ?  Where  did  Henry 
promise  to  visit  Charles  ? 

187.  Where  and  when  did  the  Interview  between  Henry 
VIIL  and  Francis  L  take  place  ?  Where  are  Guisnes  and 
Ardres  ?  What  was  the  plain  called  ?  How  was  the  time  of 
this  viBit  occupied  ?  How  many  days  did  it  last  ?  Where 
and  when  did  Charles  and  Henry  have  an  interview  after  this  ? 
What  was  its  effect?  Where  and  when  was  Charles  V. 
crowned  emperor  of  Germany  ?  Where  is  Aix-la-Chapelle  ? 
What  other  monarch  ascended  his  throne  about  the  same 
time?  What  five  great  monarchs  flourished  in  the  16th 
century? 

188.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the  emperor's  adminis- 
tration  ?  For  what  purpose  was  the  diet  to  be  assembled  ? 
When  did  Luther  begin  to  propagate  his  opinions  ? 

189.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  revenues  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  when  Leo  X.  ascended  the  throne  ?  How  did  he 
provide  a  fond  for  the  supply  of  his  extravagant  schemes? 
Explain  the  nature  of  indulgences  ?  When  and  by  whom 
were  they  invented  ?  For  what  purpose  were  they  at  first 
intended  ?    For  what  did  Julius  IL  and  Leo  X.  grant  them? 

190.  To  whom  was  the  right  of  promulgating  indulgences 
in  Oermanv  granted  ?  Whom  did  Albert  elector  of  Ments 
employ?  How  did  they  abuse  the  grant?  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  conduct  on  the  public  sentiment  ? 

191.  Where  was  Luther  bom  ?  In  what  part  of  Europe  is 
Saxony  ?  What  event  caused  him  to  become  an  Augustinian 
friar? 

192.  From  what  book  did  he  derive  his  new  theological 
opinions?  Of  what  university  was  he  appointed  professor? 
By  what  prince  ? 

193.  Against  what  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  did  ha, 
first  preach?    How  was  his  preaching  received?    To  wiiafc 
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lurelate  did  he  4nt  complain  of  the  sale  of  Indulgences  f 
With  what  success  P  What  was  his  next  step  ?  In  publish, 
ing  the  theses  did  he  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
church  ?    Were  his  theses  answered  ? 

P.  194.  How  did  Leo  X.  regard  the  controversy  at  this  time  > 
What  was  Leo  at  length  induced  to  do  by  the  enemies  of 
Luther  ?  Did  Luther  obey  the  summons  ?  Where  did  he 
wish  to  be  tried  ?  What  did  the  professors  of  Wittemburg 
and  the  elector  request  of  the  pope  ?  Whom  did  the  pope 
appoint  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  ?  In  their  dispute 
to  what  did  Cqjetan  appeal  ?  To  what  did  Luther  f  Was  he 
intimidated  by  his  threats  ?  What  did  Luther's  friends  per. 
soade  him  to  do  ? 

195.  Where  is  Augsburg  ?  To  whom  did  Cajetan  appeal 
for  the  punishment  of  Luther  ?  Why  did  the  elector  protect 
Luther? 

196.  What  disposition  did  Lather  manifest  in  his  dangerous 
situation?  T6  whom  did  Luther  appeal  firom  the  pope*8 
sentence  ?  What  did  the  pope  require  of  all  Christendom  in 
his  bull? 

•  197.  Did  it  produce  much  effect?  What  prevented  the 
consequences  of  the  pope's  bull  from  being  injurious  to 
Lather  ?  How  was  Luther's  friend,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
now  enabled  to  protect  him  ?  Why  was  Leo  afraid  to  ex. 
communicate  Lather  ?  How  long  did  this  suspension  of  hos. 
tiUtieslast? 

198.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  public  disputation  between 
Lather  and  Eocius  at  Leipsic  ?  Where  is  Leipsic  ?  How  did 
the  dispute  terminate  ?  In  what  other  country  were  induU 
gences  opposed?  Who  led  the  reformers  in  Switzerland? 
What  unirersities  declared  against  them  ? 

199.  When  was  the  bull  against  Lather  finally  pronoonced  ? 
What  were  Its  terms  ?  How  was  it  reoeired  ?  Was  Luther 
Intimidated  by  it?    How  did  he  proceed  ? 

200.  When  Charles  arrived  in  Germany  had  any  prince 
embraced  Luther's  opinions  ?  Had  the  possessions  and  prU 
vileges  of  the  Catholic  clergy  been  Invaded  ?  Wlxat  was  the 
fttate  of  the  public  sentiment  in  Qennany  ?  How  were  Luther, 
Meiancthon,  and  others,  disseminatittg  their  opinions  ?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  ? 

301.  Who  had  opposed  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
charch  in  the  ISth  century  ?  'Who  in  the  14th  ?  Who  in  the 
15th? 

903.  Why  did  they  not  sooceed?  What 'circumstances  had 
diminished  the  popular  reverence  for  the  popes  in  the  I4th 
and  15th  centuries  ? 

203.  What  was  the  character  of  Alexander  VL*  Of 
Julias  IL  ?  Did  their  profligacy  and  ambition  diminish  tbm 
Yy 
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reT«ranc0  for  the  papal  oiBc«  f  What  waa  the  general  dia* 
racter  of  tha  clergy  of  the  Bomiih  church  immediately  pre* 
Tioos  to  the  Reform^on  ? 

P.  204.  Were  all  the  owners  of  ecclesiastical  property  resi* 
dent  ID  Germany? 

205.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Luther's 
doctrines  ?   How  did  the  art  Of  printing  aid  the  Reformation  f 

206.  How  did  the  revival  of  learning  aid  it  ? 

207.  What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  at  Worms  ? 

208.  Why  did  Charles  V.  determine  to  oppose  Luther  f 
What  did  the  pope's  legates  at  the  diet  insist  upon?  Did 
the  diet  command  Luther's  personal  attendance  f  How  did 
they  guarantee  his  safety  t 

209.  How  did  he  behave  before  the  diet  ?  Did  the  councU 
force  him  to  retract  his  opinions  ?  What  did  his  enemies 
propose  to  the  council  ?  Was  their  proposition  acceded  to  P 
What  decree  was  published  after  his  ^partureP  How  waa 
Luther  saved  from  the  effects  of  this  edict  f  Whither  was  he 
conveyed  f    How  did  ha  pass  his  time  there  ? 

210.  What  changes  did  the  Augustinians  of  Wittemburg 
make  in  the  forms  of  worship?  How  did  the  university  of 
Paris  treat  Luther's  doctrine?  How  did  Henry  VIIL  of 
England  ?  How  did  the  pope  reward  his  seal  ?  Was  it  the 
Protestant  or  the  Catholic  faith  which  he  defended  ?  Did  the 
Protestant  kings  of  England,  his  successors,  retain  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  ? 

21 1.  Did  Luther  reply  to  both  the  university  and  the  king  2 
Did  the  controversy  attract  attention  throughout  Europe  ? 
What  was  its  effeot  in  France  and  England  ?  Where  was 
war  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  France  and  the 
emperor?  Was  Uie  emperor  desirous  of  this  event?  Was 
Francis  L  ? 

212.  Whom  did  Henry  VIII  favour?  Why  did  Leo  X. 
endeavour  to  excite  discord  between  Charles  and  Francis  ? 
Which  did  he  choose  for  an  ally  ?  Did  Leo  remain  faithful 
to  the  treaty  ?    Who  was  Charles's  ambassador  at  Rome  ? 

213.  Whence  were  the  French  to  be  driven  by  the  united 
forces  of  Charles  and  Leo  ?  Who  was  to  have  possession  q» 
the  Milanese?  Who  was  to  have  Parma  and  PlaeenUa? 
Wh%re  is  Parma?  Where  is  Placentia?  What  effect  did 
this  treaty  have  on  Chievres  ?  Was  his  death  a  fortunatei 
drcumstanoe  for  Charles  ? 

214.  Where  did  hostilities  commence,  while  Charles  and 
Leo  were  preparing  to  attack  Milan  ?  By  whom  ?  In  whose 
name?  Who  commanded  the  French?  Was  Navarre 
gained  by  them  ? 

215.  Where  is  Pampeluna?  What  fortress  resisted? 
What  distinguished  man  was  wounded  there?    What  order 
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dldhefbund?  After  conqaering  Nararre,  what  impradent 
step  did  rEsparre  take  9  What  was  the  consequence  of  his 
invading  Castile  ?  Where  is  Navarre  ?  How  is  it  bounded  ? 
Where  is  Logrogno  t  Which  way  is  it  from  Fampeluna  to 
Logrogno? 

P.  2 1 6.  In  what  other  part  of  Charles's  territories  did  Francis 
attack  him?  Where  is  Bouillon  ?  Luxembourg?  Vireton? 
Who  was  induced  by  Francis  to  declare  war  against  Charles  ? 
Whither  did  he  march?  Where  were  Robert's  troops  raised? 
To  whom  did  Charles  complain  of  this  attack  ?  Did  Francis 
acknowledge  his  participation  in  it  ?  Why  did  he  order  De 
la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops  ?  What  general  was  sent  by 
Charles  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  De  la  Mark  ?  How  did 
he  succeed?  After  reducing  Bouillon,  whither  did  the 
count  of  Nassau  proceed  ?  How  did  he  obtain  possession  of 
Mousoa  ?    Where  is  Mouson  P 

217.  What  place  did  he  next  inrest  ?  Who  commanded  at 
Mesieres  9  What  was  his  diaracter  ?  Where  b  Mezieres  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  ?  What  place  did  Francis 
then  first  retake?  What  happened  to  him  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Valenciennes  ?  Where  is  Valenciennes?  How  did 
he  offend  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon  ?  Where  was  a  congress 
held  during  thoee  military  operations  ?  Why  did  it  not  pro. 
duce  peace  ?  What  was  Wolsey's  object  in  devotfaig  himself 
to  the  interest  of  Charles  ? 

218.  What  was  the  result  of  the  congress?  Where  did 
Wolsey  riait  Charles?  How  was  he  received ?  What  was 
the  result  of  this  visit?  According  to  the  league  formed  be- 
tween  Wolsey  (for  Henry  VI IL)  and  Charles,  on  which  side 
was  Charles  to  invade  France  ?  On  which  side  was  Henry  to 
invade  it  ?  With  how  many  men  each  ?  Whom  was  Charles 
to  marry  ?  What  was  Henry's  real  motive  for  war  wiUi 
France  ?  What  part  of  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  war  begun 
by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against  Francis?  Wliere  is 
Ix)mbardy  ?    Were  the  I^rench  popular  in  Italy  ? 

219.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  governor  of 
Milan?  Whom  did  he  banish?  Whither  did  Leo  permit 
the  exiles  to  retire  ?  Did  the  Marecbal  de  Foix  succeed  in 
surprising  them  ?  By  whose  good  conduct  was  he  repulsed  ? 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  French  attack  on  Reggio. 
bow  did  Leo  proceed?  *  **    ' 

320.  With  whom  did  he  conclude  a  treaty  ?  Whom  did  he 
excommunicate?  Where  is  Milan  ?  Where  b  R^igio  ?  In 
irhose  territories  was  Reggio?  Who  commanded  the  im 
perial  forces  at  the  opeoii^  of  the  war  in  Italy  ?  Who  com 
manded  the  French?  What  kind  of  mercenaries  were  em. 
ployed  on  both  sides  ? 

221.  Was  there  a  law  of  the  Swiss  against  this  ?  What 
did  the  Swiss  government  order  their  subjects  to  do  ?  How 
did  the  cardinal  of  Sion  prevent  this  order  from  iaktag  effect 
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Id  the  anny  of  the  aUt«?   Wlwt  was  its  eAd  fan  the  Frawh 
wny?    WhitlMT  did  L«itrec  ratife f 

P.ttS.  How  did  Colonoa  gain  poaeMkn  of  Milan  f  WUther 
did  Laatrec  thai  retire  f  To  what  state  wen  Parma  and 
Flacentia  united  ?  How  was  Leo  X.  affected  bjr  tlie  newsf 
For  what  purpose  was  the  oondaTe  of  cardinals  assembled  at 
Rome  ?  Was  Wolsey's  interest  strong  among  the  cardinals  f 
What  cardinal  had  secured  fifteen  voices?  How  was  the 
choice  at  last  decided? 

9331  To  what  did  the  cardinals  attribute  this  unexpected 
choice?  What  ambassador's  influence  was  the  real  cause  of 
it?  How  did  Frauds  regard  it?  By  whoae  assiitanre  was 
he  enabled  to  inTade  the  Milanese? 

324.  How  were  the  Swiss  troops  exasperated  against  Lan. 
tree  ?  What  did  they  require  him  to  do  ?  Did  he  lead 
them  to  battle?  What  was  the  result?  What  were  the 
consequences  of  this  defeat  ?  What  dty  and  territories  re. 
mained  subject  to  France  ?  How  did  Colonna  become  poo- 
sessed  of  this  country  ? 
335.  What  sorereign  dedared  war  with  France  in  May? 

How  did  Francis  recdve  the  herald  who  declared  war? 

What  country  did  Charles  Tisit  on  his  return  firom  Oermany 

to  Spain  ?    How  long  did  his  visit  last?    What  were  its  con. 

sequences  ?    Whom  did  Charles  create  his  high  admiral  ? 
336w  What  coasts  did  he  ravage?     Where  did  he  take 

command  of  an  army?    Where  is  Normandy?    Bretagne? 

Morlaix  ?    Picardy  ?    Whither  did  Surrey  proceed  with  the 

count  de  Buren  ?    What  mode  of  warfare  was  used  by  the 

duke  of  Vendome  for  the  defence  of  France  ?    How  did  he 

succeed?    What  was  the  result  of  the  second  campaign? 

Burtaig  this  time  what  country  did  Solyman  the  Magnificent 

enter?     What  dty  did  he  take?     VHiere  is  Hungary? 

Where  is  Belgrade  ?    On  what  river  ?    What  island  did  he 

torn  his  forces  agataist?    To  whom  did  the  island  belong? 

Where  is  it  situated?    What  was  the  number  of  his  army  ? 

Of  his  fieet?     What  was  the  force  of  the  knights  of  St. 

John?    Who  commanded  the  knights?     Of  whom  did  he 

Implore  asaistattce  ? 
337.  Who  united  with  him  in  his  request?    How  did  they 

succeed?     How  long  did  the  knights  sustahi  the  siege? 

What  Idand  did  the  empero/grant  the' knights  ?    Where  is 

MalU? 

BOOK  III 
328.  When  did  Charles  arrive  in  Spain?  In  what  state 
did  he  find  the  country  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  free 
gift  granted  by  the  cortes  to  the  emperor?  Where  is  Oa. 
licia  ?  Where  is  the  city  of  Tbledo  ?  What  course  did  the 
citizens  of  Toledo  take  ?  Who  wsa  their  leader  ?  Where  is 
8e«ovla? 
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P.  229.  Who  had  been  their  representative  in  the  cortes  of 
Oalicia?  How  was  he  treated  at  his  return?  Where  are 
the  cities  of  Burgos  and  Zamora  ?  How  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  cities  treated  ?  Where  liad  Adrian  the  regent 
of  Spain  fixed  the  seat  of  government  9  Who  was  AdrUn  i 
Where  is  Valladolid  ?  When  did  Adrian  assemble  the  privy 
council  ?    Did  Adrian  adopt  mild  or  violent  measures  ? 

230.  Whom  did  he  send  to  Segovia?  How  was  he  received 
by  the  Segovians  ?  How  did  he  proceed  against  the  Segovi. 
■ns?  Who  reinforced  the  Segovian  army?  Which  party 
was  victorious  ?  Whom  did  Adrian  order  to  besiege  Segovia 
in  form  ?  In  what  city  was  a  magazine  established  by  car. 
dinal  Ximenes  ?  Where  is  Medina  del  Campo  ?  Did  they 
deliver  the  battering  cannon  to  Fonseca?  How  did  Fon- 
seca  treat  the  inhabitants  ? 

231.  How  did  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid  express  their 
resentment  for  this  injury?  How  did  cardinal  Adrian  en. 
deavour  to  stop  these  outrages  ?    With  what  success  ? 

232.  What  was  the  first  object  of  Fadilla  ?  Where  was 
the  convention  appointed  to  be  held  ?  Where  is  Avila  ?  To 
what  did  the  deputies  bind  themselves  by  oath  ?  What  did 
they  style  the  convention?  What  did  they  agree  to  require 
of  Adrian?  To  what  city  did  Fadilla  march?  Where  is 
TordesiUas  ?    Of  whose  person  did  Fadilla  possess  himself  ? 

233.  What  did  they  commission  Fadilla  to  do  at  Vallado. 
lid?  What  was  Adrian's  situation  after  this?  Was  the 
emperor  aware  of  these  disturbances  ?  Why  oould  he  not 
then  return  to  Spain?  Did  he  adopt  the  violent  or  conciliatory 
course  with  the  rebels  ? 

234.  What  did  he  in  his  drcidars  exhort  the  people  to 
do  ?  What  did  he  exhort  the  nobles  to  do  ?  Whom  did 
he  join  with  Adrian  in  the  regency  ?  Did  these  concessions 
produce  any  effect  ?  What  measure  did  the  junta  resort  to  ? 
When  did  the  delegates  of  the  junta  set  out  for  Germany  ? 

23.5.  What  intelligence  did  they  hear  from  the  court? 
What  effect  did  this  have  ?  How  were  the  junta  affected  by 
this  intelligence  from  the  court  ?  What  did  they  declare  the 
conduct  of  the  emperor  to  be  ?  What  measures  of  opposi. 
tlMi  were  discussed  in  the  junta  ?  With  what  force  did  they 
take  the  field  ?  Who  were  candidates  for  the  office  of  gene, 
nd  ?  Who  was  appointed  ?  'Where  did  the  regents  assem. 
ble  the  royal  army  ?  What  formed  the  chief  stroigth  of  their 
army  ?    Who  commanded  the  royalists  ? 

23&  Where  did  he  attempt  to  surround  and  reduce  De 
Haro's  force  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  ?  How  did  he 
succeed?  Whither  did  he  march?  Whither  did  De  Haro 
march  ?  What  did  he  gain  possession  of  there  ?  What  were 
the  consequences  of  the  rebels  losing  possession  of  the  queen's 
person  ?  Where  did  the  remnant  of  the  junta  and  the  army 
assemble  ?    Who  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  ? 
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P.S87.  What  did  the  rebels  most  need^  How  was  mcn^f 
raised  t  How  did  the  regents  raise  money  to  pay  the  royal 
troops?  What  place  did  Padilla  take  by  storm  ?  Where  ia 
TbrrelobaUm? 

83&  Did  he  hnprore  this  vietory  ?  HcfW  did  the  junU  pi«. 
▼eot  him  from  talcing  actlre  measures  f  Where  did  the  eon. 
stable  assemble  troops  >  Where  is  Burgos  f  With  whom 
did  he  affect  a  Jimctioo?  As  they  adTanced,  towards  what 
place  did  PadOla  retreat?  Where  isToro  ?  Where  was  h« 
0Tertaken  by  Haro?    Where  is  Villalar  F 

330.  Where  and  when  was  Padilla  captured  ?  How  was  he 
treated  f  After  the  rictory  at  VUlalar,  what  cities  opened 
their  gates  to  the  royalists  f  Was  the  confederation  of  cities 
against  the  emperor  broken  up?  Which  was  the  only  cky 
that  held  out  ?  Who  animated  the  dtixens  to  resist  the  era. 
peror's  forces  ? 

a4a  To  whom  did  she  write  ?  How  did  she  raise  moii«y  ? 
After  expelling  the  Freadti  from  Nararre,  what  place  did  the 
royal  army  inrest  ?  Was  Donna  Marin  intimidated  by  this  ? 
What  erent  caused  the  clergy  to  desert  her>  Whither 
did  she  finally  escape?  What  was  the  consequence  of  her 
flight?  Did  this  rebellion  increase  or  lessen  the  power  of  the 
crown? 

241.  What  had  been  the  state  of  Valencia  since  1520? 
Where  is  the  kbigdom  of  Valencia  ?  The  city  ?  What  as. 
sociations  subsisted  there  ?  Against  whom  -vriiere  the  Va. 
lencians  most  exasperated?  Did  the  nobles  defend  them, 
selves?  Which  party  then  prerailed?  Who  preTented  an 
open  rebellion  in  Aragon  ? 

242.  What  happened  in  Majorca?  Where  is  Aragon? 
Majorca  ?  What  act  of  clemency  did  the  emperor  perform 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Spain  ?  By  what  other  means 
did  he  acquire  an  ascendancy  orer  his  Spanish  subjects  ? 

24a  How  was  pope  Adrian  receired  in  Italy  ?  How  did 
he  manage  the  concerns  of  his  office  ?  To  whom  did  he 
restore  places  wrested  firom  them  by  the  church  ?  For  what 
purpose  did  he  try  to  reconcile  Charles  and  Flrands  ?  Was 
he  qualified  for  this  undertaking  ? 

244.  Who  entered  into  a  league  against  Francis?  Was 
Francis  disheartened  by  the  defection  of  his  allies  ? 

245.  What  country  did  he  propose  to  inrade  in  person? 
What  preTented  this  ?  Who  was  the  author  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Francis?  Was  he  related  to  the  king?  Why  did 
Louise,  the  king's  mother,  hate  the  Bourbons  ?  How  had  the 
king  ix^ured  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ? 

246.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  injuries  ?  What  did  the 
emperor  offer  him  ?  Who,  besides  the  constable  and  Charles 
v.,  was  to  invade  France  ?  How  many  men  was  Bourbon  to 
furnish?   Where  was  the  emperor  to  enter  France?  Henry? 
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Where  was  Bourbon  to  act  In  the  war?  For  what  did  the 
ooQsplratoTS  wait  f  Who  informed  Francis  of  the  correspond, 
ence  betwe«ii  Bourbon  and  Charles  V.  f 

P.  247.  Where *did  he  visit  Bourbon?  What  was  the  re- 
mit of  the  visit  ?  When  did  the  constable  make  liis  escape 
into  Italy?  Did  Francis  go  to  Italy  ?  Whom  did  he  appoint 
in  his  place  to  lead  the  army  ? 

248.  What  was  his  character?  Who  commanded  the  im. 
perialists  ?  To  what  city  did  he  retire  ?  Did  he  make  good 
the  defence  of  Milan?  What  prelate  ^ied  during  these 
transactions? 

249.  How  long  did  the  conclave  last  for  choosing  his  sue 
cessor?  Who  was  chosen?  What  title  did  he  take?  Of 
what  state  had  he  already  the  government  ?  Why  was  not 
oardinal  Wolsey  chosen  pope  ?  Did  he  secretly  resent  the 
emperor's  indifference  to  his  interests  ? 

250.  Had  Henry  VIIL  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  treaty  with 
Charles?  What  retarded  his  military  operations ?  When 
did  his  army  take  the  field  ?  Under  whose  command  ?  How 
near  to  Paris  did  he  approach?  Who  commanded  the 
French? 

251.  Did  the  emperor  succeed  in  his  attack  upon  Bur. 
gundy  and  Guienne  ?  What  had  Francis  L  effected  in  1523  ? 
What  misfortunes  happened  to  France  in  the  beginning  of 
1524?     What  did  the  pope  desire?     Was  he  successful? 

252.  Where  did  the  allied  army  assemble?  Who  sue 
ceoded  Colonna  in  the  command  of  it  ?  To  what  two  gene- 
rals was  the  chief  conduct  of  militair  affairs  given  ?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  campaign?  Wnat  disciple  of  Luther 
raised  a  sedition  in  Saxony  ? 

253u  How  was  it  terminated  ?  What  work  had  occupied 
Lather  in  his  retreat?  Who  assisted  him?  When  was  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament  fldlhed  and  published  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  its  publication  ? 

254.  What  cities  embraced  the  Lutheran  religion  ?  What 
princes  became  patrons  of  Luther's  opinions  ?  What  was 
pope  Adrian's  character  ?  Who  was  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  at 
Nuremburg  ?  In  his  brief*  how  did  he  require  Luther  to  be 
treated  by  the  diet  ?  What  did  he  say  in  his  brief  concern 
ing  the  corruption  of  the  church  ? 

255.  Did  the  diet  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  ?  Why  not  ? 
What  measure  did  they  recommend  to  the  pope  ?  What  did 
the  pope's  nuncio  propose  ?  Did  he  prevail  upon  the  diet  to 
relinqaish  the  proposal  for  a  general  council  ? 

256.  How  did  he  avoid  bearing  unpleasant  tidings  to  his 
mastor  the  pope  ?  What  did  the  diet  recommend  in  their 
recess  of  March  6, 1523  ?  How  were  the  reformers  benefited 
by  the  diet  of  Nuremburg?  Where  is  Nuremburg?  To 
what  did  they  i^^peai  in  their  eubsequent  controversies  ? 
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P.  S57.  How  was  pop«  Adriao*a  condact  retarded  at  Rome  f 
How  were  hit  schemes  of  reformation  treated  by  the  car. 
dlnals  and  other  ecclesiastics  Y  What  was  the  character  of 
pope  Qement  VIL  t    Was  he  willing  to  call  a  councUf 

asa.  Whom  did  he  send  to  Nuremburg  as  his  nmieio  f 
What  did  Campenlo  exhort  the  diet  to  do  ?  Did  he  prevail 
apoQ  the  diet  to  perseeote  the  Lutherans? 
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259.  What  pow^  had  been  expelled  from  Italy?  Who 
was  restored  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  ?  What  did  the  ItaliaiM 
desire  ?  To  what  did  the  pope  advise  Charles  V.  ?  Was 
his  advice  regarded  ?  What  part  of  France  did  he  propose  to 
inrade? 

960.  What  part  was  Henry  VIIL  to  invade?  Where  is 
Provence?  Picardy?  Guieone?  Of  wliat  country  was 
Bourbon  to  be  put  in  possession  ?  How  many  men  did  the 
emperor  employ  in  the  invasion  of  Prorence  ?  Under  whose 
command  ?  To  what  city  did  Pescara  lay  siege  ?  Where  is 
Marseilles?  To  what  city  did  Bourbon  wish  to  march? 
Where  is  Lyons?    On  what  river? 

a6l.  How  did  Francis  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Mar- 
seilles  ?  Did  the  citizens  of  Marseilles  make  good  its  de. 
fence  ?  How  long  did  the  siege  last  ?  Meantime,  where  had 
Francis  assembled  an  army  ?  Where  is  Arignon  ?  Whither 
did  the  imperialists  retire  on  the  approach  of  this  army  ? 
After  having  repelled  the  invaders  of  France,  what  did  Francis 
next  attempt?  Did  Pescara  arrire  at  Milan  before  the 
French? 

262.  Did  he  Iceep  possession  of  the  city  ?  HowdidLannoj 
raise  money  ?  What  did  Pescara  prevail  on  the  Spanish  troops 
to  do  ?  Whither  did  BourbOB  go  to  raise  troops  ?  Whither 
did  the  imperialists  retire  ?  where  is  Lodi  ?  On  what  river  ? 
To  what  city  did  be  lay  siege?  Where  is  Favla ?  On  what 
river?  Which  way  from  Milan?  By  how  many  reterans 
was  it  defended  ?  Under  whose  command  ?  What  was  his 
character? 

963.  How  long  did  Francis  prosecute  the  si^e?  Meantime, 
what  was  the  situation  of  the  army  under  Lannoy  and  Pes. 
cara  ?  How  was  this  inaction  satirized  at  Rome  ?  How  did 
Leyva  defend  Pavia?  How  did  Francis's  army  suffer  by 
attempting  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Tesino  ?  What  did 
pope  Clement  desire  at  this  time?  What  treaty  did  he 
conclude  with  France?  What  Icingdom  did  Francis  then 
attempt  to  conquer  ? 

264.  How  many  men  did  he  detach  from  his  army  for  this 
purpose  ?  Under  whose  command  ?  Was  this  a  wise  mea. 
sure  ?  Was  the  garrison  of  Pavia  reduced  to  extremities? 
marquis  of  Villena  make  to  Charles  when  his  castle  was 
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How  many  Germans  did  Bourbon  bring  to  their  reli«f  | 
Wlien  the  Imperialists  approached,  what  did  Francis's  gene, 
rals  wish  him  to  do?  What  did  Bonniret  advise?  Which 
was  the  best  advice  ?    Whose  advice  did  Francis  follow  ? 

P.  265.  How  did  the  Swiss  under  Francis  behave  ?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Francis?  Who  saved  his  life  ?  To  whom 
did  he  surrender  ? 

S66.  How  many  men  fell  at  the  battle  of  Favia  ?  What 
other  king  besides  Francis  was  made  prisoner  ?  What  was 
its  effect  on  the  French  power  in  Italy  ?  Who  had  the  care  of 
Francis r  Whither  did  he  conduct  him?  To  whose  care 
did  he  commit  him  ?  How  was  mtelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia  conveyed  to  Chariest  How  did  Charles  receiva.the 
faitelligenoe  ?    Was  this  moderation  real  or  affected  ? 

267.  What  was  Francis's  letter  to  his  mother?  What  saved 
the  country  from  ruin?  What  did  Louise  do?  What  king 
did  she  attempt  to  conciliate  } 

26&  What  were  Henry's  views?  Was  he  disposed  to  aid 
Francis  ?  How  was  Wolsey  disposed  towards  Francis  ?  Did 
they  come  to  a  secret  agreement  with  Louise?  What  public 
measures  did  Henry  take  ?  What  did  his  ambassadors  de. 
mand  of  Charles? 

269.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  Italy  ? 
What  did  Lannoy  oblige  the  pope  to  do  ?  Did  Charles  con. 
firm  the  treaty  ?    Was  the  pope  defrauded  of  his  money  ? 

270.  What  use  did  Lannoy  make  of  the  money  exacted 
from  the  pope  ?  Did  Charles  resolve  to  treat  Frandi  gene, 
rously  ?  What  terms  of  liberation  did  he  order  de  Roeux  to 
propose  to  Francis?  How  did  Francis  treat  the  proposal? 
Did  Francis  believe  that  these  conditions  came  from  Charles  ? 
Whither  was  he  removed  i^y  Lannoy  ? 

271.  What  part  of  Spain  did  he  arrive  at  ?  Where  is  Bar- 
celona? To  what  city  was  he  conducted?  Who  had  the 
care  of  him  }  What  treaty  was  concluded  about  this  time  ? 
Who  laid  a  plot  for  fireeing  Italy  from  Charlea  V.  ? 

272.  How  did  Morone  prevail  on  Pescara  to  join  in  the 
plot? 

273.  To  whom  did  Pescara  betray  the  plot  ?  Was  Charles 
aware  of  it  before  ?  What  did  he  require  Pescara  to  do? 
How  did  Pescara  manage  the  betrayal  of  Morone  ? 

274.  Whither  was  Morone  conducted  ?  How  was  Sforza 
punished  ?  How  did  Charles  treat  Francis  ?  On  what  pre. 
tence  did  he  stay  away  from  Madrid  and  avoid  visiting  Fran- 
cis?   What  was  the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  Francis  ? 

275.  What  did  Charles  do  when  Francis  was  sick  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  his  visit?  How  was  Francis  treated  on  his 
recovery?  How  did  Charles  treat  the  traitor  Bourbon? 
What  was  the  object  of  this  ?  Did  the  Spanish  nation  ap. 
prove  of  his  courtesies  to  Bourbon  ?    What  reply  did  th« 
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waatodforBoorbon?    WhoM  hand  did  Boarbon  denuad  te 

P.  276.  How  wu  he  rewarded  by  Charles  f  Beaidea  the 
command  of  the  army  fai  Italy,  what  dochy  was  granted  him  ? 
What  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  ? 
What  dttcfaess  and  what  king  interceded  for  Francis  f  With 
what  success  ?  To  what  resolation  did  Francis  at  last  come  t 
What  was  its  effect  on  Charles  P 

977.  When  was  the  treaty  which  procored  Francis's  liberty 
signed?  What  were  some  of  its  conditions?  How  did 
Francis  try  to  annol  this  treaty  before  signing  it  9 

378l  How  was  he  restored  to  his  friends  at  the  river  An. 
daye?  What  exclamation  did  he  make  as  he  mounted  his 
horse?  How  long  was  this  after  the  battle  of  Paria?  Whom 
did  Charles  marry?    With  what  dowry? 

979.  What  was  the  condition  of  Germany  at  this  time> 
Where  did  the  peasants  first  appear  in  arms  *  Where  is 
Suabia  ?  How  did  they  proceed  ?  Of  what  rank  in  society 
were  their  leaders  ? 

980.  At  first,  had  the  insurrection  any  connexion  with  re. 
ligion  ?  Who  led  the  rebels  in  Hiuringia  ?  Where  is  Tho. 
ringia?  To  what  elector  is  Thuringia  subject?  What  waa 
the  character  of  Thomas  Muncer?  At  what  did  he  and  his 
followers  aim  ? 

961.  What  was  their  number  ?  What  impious  and  bias. 
phemous  pretensions  did  he  make?  What  princes  sur. 
rounded  Muncer  and  his  8000  followers  ? 

282.  How  was  their  ambassador  treated  ?  How  was  this 
outrage  punished?  What  was  Muncer's  fate)  How  did 
Luther  act  during  these  troubles?  Whom  did  he  marry? 
What  protector  of  the  reformers  died  in  1626  ?  Into  what 
was  Prussia  erected  ? 

983u  To  whom  did  fVancis  write  on  his  return  to  France  ? 
What  did  Charles's  ambassadors  demand  of  him  ?  What 
answer  did  he  make  ? 

984.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  holy  league  ?    Between 
whom  was  it  made  ?    From  what  oath  did  the  pope  absolve 
Francis  ?    Upon  what  did  Charles  resolve  ?    Whom  did  he^ 
aend  to  Paris  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  treaty  ?    How 
was  their  demand  treated  by  Francis  ? 

985.  How  did  Charles  behave  on  receiving  the  intelligen<y 
of  the  holy  league  ?  Was  Francis  active  in  executing  the  holy 
league  ?  What  successes  did  Bourbon  meet  with  in  the  Mi. 
lanese?  What  great  family  in  Italy  were  attached  to  the 
Ohibelline  or  imperial  interest?  With  how  many  men  did 
Colonna  enter  Rome? 

28&  Where  did  Clement  take  refuge?  What  palaces  and 
church  were  plundered?  What  reinforcements  did  the  im. 
perial  army  in  Italy  receive  ?    Were  these  troops  well  paid  ? 
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P.  887.  How  wai  Bourbon  obliged  to  raise  money  tw  them  ? 
Whom  did  Bourbon  liberate  t  For  what  ransom  ?  How  did 
he  afterward  treat  Morone  ?  How  had  pope  Clement  acted 
towards  Coloona  and  his  family  ?   Did  he  also  attack  Naples  ? 

MS.  To  wh(HB  did  Bourbon  leave  the  command  of  Milan  ? 
How  numerous  was  his  army  ?  How  was  it  provided  ?  How 
did  he  conciliate  his  soldiers  when  they  mutinied  ? 

289.  With  whom  did  the  pope  make  a  treaty  F  Did  he 
rely  on  this  so  much  as  to  disband  his  troops  ?  Did  Bourbon 
r^ard  Lannoy's  treaty  with  the  pot>e  ?  What  city  did  he 
resolve  to  assanit  and  plunder  ? 

290.  How  did  the  pope  prepare  to  resist  Bourbon  F  When 
did  Bourbon  encamp  in  the  plains  of  Rome  ? 

291.  How  was  Bourbon  dressed  for  the  battle?  How 
did  he  attack  the  city  ?  What  were  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  ? 

292.  Did  this  dishearten  the  soldiers  ?  How  was  the  pope 
employed  during  the  battle?  Where  did  he  take  shelter > 
What  was  the  fate  of  Rome  ? 

293.  Who  succeeded  Bourbon  ?  Did  he  besi^re  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo?  From  whom  did  the  pope  expect  relief? 
Did  the  duke  d'Urbino  grant  it  ? 

294.  Did  Charles  V.  disclaim  this  attack  upon  Rome? 
What  inconsistency  was  Charles  guilty  of  in  his  prayers) 
What  country  was  invaded  by  Solyman?  Who  was  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?  Who  was  his  general  ?  What  was 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Mohacs  ?  Who  claimed  the  two 
crowns  of  Lewis  ?  By  what  right  ?  Did  Ferdinand  gain 
the  kingdoms  ?  Did  Luther's  followers  gain  ground  in  Ger. 
Wny? 
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295.  How  was  Charles's  treatment  of  the  pope  regarded  by 
the  other  European  powers?  What  princes  entered  into 
alliance  against  Charles  ?  What  were  the  principal  terms  of 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Amiens,  between  Francis  and  Wolsey 
on  the  part  of  Henry  ?  What  daim  did  Henry  give  up  ?  For 
what  price  ? 

296.  Who  had  the  custody  of  the  pope  ?  How  did  the 
Florentines  and  Venetians  behave  towards  his  holiness  ?  To 
what  city  did  Lannoy  and  Moncada,  and  the  marquis  of 
Guasto,  march  with  their  troops  ?  Whom  did  Francis  and 
the  Venetians  appoint  generalissimo  of  the  league  ? 

297.  Was  he  successful  in  Italy  ?  On  wlat  terms  was  the 
pope  released  ? 

2^  How  long  had  he  been  confined  ?  Did  the  pope  wait 
to  be  formally  liberated?  How  did  Charles  treat  this  offer? 
With  what  forms  did  Francis  and  Henry  declare  war  against 
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Charles  f  How  was  the  English  herald  aaswered  by  Charies  f 
How  was  Fnmds's  herald  answered  f 

P.  299.  How  large  was  Lautrec's  army  in  Italy?  Towards 
what  country  were  they  advancing  f  What  army  OTacuated 
Rome  as  they  advanced  ?  How  long  had  they  been  in  Rome  f 
How  much  was  their  number  reduced  f  By  what  causes  f 
Whither  did  they  retreiA?  How  was  Lautrec  receiired  by 
the  people  of  the  ktafldom  of  Naples?  What  city  did  ha 
besiege?  Whoee  galleys  guarded  the  harbour?  Under 
wboseoommMid? 

aoa  Who  attacked  Fhilippino?  With  what  success? 
What  offlcer  was  killed?  Who  was  taken  prisoner  ?  Where 
is  Genoa?  How  was  Doria  treated  by  Francis  and  his  mi. 
nisters  ?  What  liunry  did  the  French  oflbr  to  his  country, 
Genoa?  What  measure  did  Doria  take  in  consequence  of 
this?  How  did  Francis  attempt  to  punish  his  boldness? 
Did  he  succeed  ?  What  officer  invited  Doria  to  enter  into 
the  emperor's  service  ? 

SOI.  Did  he  accept  the  offer  ?  What  city  did  he  rellore  f 
Who  commanded  the  Imperialists  at  Naples  ?  What  was  tha 
condition  of  the  imperial  army  ?  Of  the  French  army  ? 
Where  did  Lautrec  die  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ? 

aOi.  Whither  did  he  retreat  with  the  remains  of  the  French 
army  ?  On  what  terms  did  he  surrender  ?  How  did  Doria 
expel  the  French  from  Genoa  ?  What  general  did  Francis 
sand  to  the  Milanese  ?    By  whom  was  he  defeated  ? 

803w  Did  Francis  desire  peace?  Did  the  other  contendhig 
powers?  What  ladies  undertook  to  make  peace?  Mean- 
time, what  treaty  was  concluded  by  Charles  ?  What  were  Its 
diief  terms? 

804.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Mar. 
garet  and  Louise  ?  Why  did  Henry  VIIL  favour  Francis, 
and  consent  implicitly  to  the  treaty  ?  Whom  did  Henry  wish 
to  divorce  ? 

305.  To  retain  Francis's  friendship  as  a  counterbalance  to 
Charles's  power,  what  did  Henry  do  ?  In  what  country  did 
the  emperor  land  soon  after  the  treaty  ?  To  whom  did  he 
leave  the  government  of  Spain  ?  At  what  port  did  the  em. 
peror  first  land  ?  Whom  did  he  honour  there  ?  Where  did 
he  meet  the  pope  ?  In  what  manner  ?  Where  Is  Bologna  ? 
What  danger  had  lately  threatened  Vienna  ? 

306.  How  did  Charies  treat  Sfonta?  Thedokeof  Fsmara? 
The  Venetians  ? 

307.  Who  was  made  absolute  ruler  of  Florence  ?  With 
what  titles  was  Charles  crowned  in  Italy  ?  What  progress 
had  Luther's  doctrines  made  in  Germany  ?  Where  and  when 
did  the  emperor  hold  a  diet  of  the  empire  ?  Were  the  diet 
prepared  to  oppress  the  Lutherans  ?  What  did  the  emperor'i 
agents  desire  of  them  ? 
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P.  308.  What  were  the  members  who  protested  agahist  thin 
decree  called?  How  was  the  term  afterwards  applied? 
Where  did  Charles  appoint  a  diet  of  the  empire  ?  On  his 
way  to  the  diet,  what  did  he  find  the  disposition  of  the  6er. 
mans  to  be  concerning  religion  ? 

309.  What  spirit  actuated  the  members  of  the  diet  ?  Was 
Luther  there?  Who  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  Pro- 
testant confession  of  faith,  or  creed?  What  was  it  called? 
Did  it  leave  so  many  marks  of  distinction  between  papists 
and  Protestants,  as  to  forbid  their  future  coalition? 

310.  Did  Charles  prevail  on  the  princes  to  renounce  their 
opinions?  What  measures  did  Campeggio  advise?  What 
decree  was  issued  ? 

311.  How  did  this  afiiBct  Melancthon?  Luther?  Where 
did  the  protestants  meet  to  form  a  league  ?  To  what  kings 
did  they  apply  for  protection  ?  How  had  Charles  formed  a 
scheme  for  continuing  the  imperial  crown  in  his  family? 
Why  did  the  protestants  oppose  this  ? 

312.  How  did  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppose  Charles's  views  ? 
Was  Ferdinand  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  ?  On  hearing 
this,  what  did  the  protestants  of  Smalkalde  do  ?  How  did 
Francis  favour  the  protestants? 

318.  How  did  Henry  VIIL  ?  Why  was  Charles  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  protestants?  What  were  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Ratisbon  ?  What  intelligence  from  Solyman  ended 
the  diet  ? 

314.  What  measures  were  taken  to  oppose  Solyman? 
What  was  the  number  of  the  allied  army?  Who  took  com. 
mand  of  it  ?  Was  the  campaign  signalized  by  any  great 
battle  ?  Which  party  retreated  ?  What  friend  of  the  pro- 
testants  died  ? 

31&.  What  treaty  did  Charles  oondnde  with  the  pope? 
Where  were  the  imperial  forces  sent  ?  Where  did  Charles 
land  in  Spain  ?  How  had  Francis  attempted  to  eludQ  his 
late  treaty  ?  How  did  Francis  effect  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  ?    Who  was  to  marry  Catherine  de'  Medicis  ? 

316.  Where  did  the  pope  and  Francis  meet?  What 
marriage  took  place  there  ?  Was  any  treaty  made  between 
them? 

317.  Did  the  pope  favour  Henry  VIIL*8  application  for  a 
divorce  ?  From  whom  did  Henry  obtain  permission  ?  Whom 
did  Henry  marry  ? 

318.  What  decree  did  the  cardhials  obtahi  fh>m  the  pope  ? 
What  effect  did  this  produce  on  Heniy?  What  did  the 
parliament  declare  ?  Was  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
thus  nearly  overturned  in  England?  What  happened  in  the 
next  reign  in  England  ?    When  did  pope  Clement  die  ? 

319.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  was  the  belief  of  the 
anabaptists  concerning  baptism?    What  coooeming  civil  go- 
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yaraBMBt?  About  property?  What  ware  the  imiM  of  tfM 
two  nafaeptist  prophets  f 

P.  I1«L  Of  what  did  thej  gain  poiataiiop  t  Where  ia 
Monster? 

SSI.  Who  besiefed  Monster?    What  became  of  Matthias  ? 

323.  Who  succeeded  to  his  power  over  tlie  people  ?  What 
tiUedidhetake? 

3S3w  How  did  Luther  regard  Boeeold*B  eondnct  ? 

834.  How  was  the  city  captured  by  the  impeiialisU  ? 

335.  What  was  Boecold*s  fate  ?  What  duke  had  been  ex. 
pelled  his  dominions  in  1519  ?  Who  seixed  his  dominions  ? 
what  prince  helped  the  duke  to  recover  his  dominions? 
What  king  supplied  the  means  ?  What  religion  was  esta. 
blished  in  Wurtembeig?  Did  Ferdinand  acknowledge  his 
right? 

336.  How  did  he  gain  the  protestant  prineea  to  adcnow. 
ledge  him  king  of  the  Romans  ?  Did  Paul  III  oonaent  to 
hold  a  general  council  ?  Where?  Whooldected>  On  what 
grounds?  What  enterprise  did  the  emperor  undertake  at 
this  time  ?  What  is  that  country  now  called  which  andentty 
formed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Massylia,  and  the 
republic  of  Carthage?    Where  is  it  situated  r 

327.  To  whom  did  Muley  Hassan  i^Iy  for  assistance? 
With  what  success?  Who  took  command  of  the  expedition 
against  Tunis  ?  Where  did  he  embark  ?  What  distinguished 
persons  accompanied  the  expedition?    What  knights? 

838L  What  port  was  the  rendeirous?  Who  was  admiral 
of  the  fleet  ?  Who,  under  the  emperor,  commanded  the  land 
forces?  How  numerous  was  the  fleet  ?  How  did  Barbarossa 
prepare  for  defence  ?  What  fortress  did  he  man  with  6,000 
Turks  ?    ¥nio  commanded  it  ? 

389.  How  was  it  taken? 

330.  Was  Tunis  then  capable  of  defence?  How  did  Bar. 
barossa  propose  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  ?  What  cruel 
nroposal  did  he  make  to  his  followers  ?  What  was  the  erent 
of  the  general  battle  ? 

331.  Whither  did  Barbarossa  fly  ?  What  happened  in  the 
city  while  the  forces  were  gone  out  to  battle  ?  What  erent 
stained  the  glory  of  this  victory  ? 

333.  How  many  Christians  gained  their  liberty  by  it?  How 
was  this  expedition  regarded  in  Europe  ? 
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333.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  Menrenie*!i  missloa 
and  death?    What  did  Francis  do  on  hearing  of  this ? 

334.  Could  Francis  gain  any  assistance  fh>m  the  pope? 
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FR>m  England?  To  whom  did  he  apply  for  aid?  How  did 
he  endeavour  to  gain  the  proteslants  at  Smalkalde  ?  "Whom 
did  he  invite  to  Paris  to  eSett  a  union  of  parties  ? 

P.  335.  How  did  he  afterward  attempt  to  prove  his  attach, 
ment  to  the  catholic  faith  P  Did  they  agree  to  assist  him 
against  the  emperor?  Why  not?  Did  Melancthon  go  to 
Paris? 

336.  Against  what  duke  in  Italy  did  Francis  intend  to  make 
war  ?  Whom  did  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  marry  ?  Which 
possessed  the  greatest  talents  ?  Whose  interest  did  Beatrix 
favour  ?    How  had  Charles  of  Savoy  offended  Francis? 

337.  What  did  Francis  do?  Did  he  conquer  Savoy? 
.  What  city  revolted  against  the  duke  of  Savoy  ? 

338.  Wliose  protection  did  Charles  of  Savoy  claim?  Could 
Charles  aid  him  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  Sforza's  death  ? 
Who  took  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ? 

339.  What  did  the  French  ambassadors  demand  of  Charles  ? 
Wh^  answer  did  they  receive  ?  On  what  terms  did  Charles 
offer  single  combat  ? 

340.  How  did  he.  treat  the  amb&ssadors  when  they  attempt, 
ed  to  reply  ?  What  did  the  pope  desire  ?  Was  any  thing 
decisive  done  at  this  meeting  ?  How  did  Charles  behave  to 
the  ambassadors  the  next  day  ? 

341.  Did  he  gain  still  more  time  by  negotiation  ?  What 
number  of  imperialists  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Mi* 
lanese?  Did  the  French  dare  to  meet  them?  Was  the 
emperor  with  the  army?  Who  commanded  under  him? 
What  country  did  Charles  determine  to  invade  ?  What  did 
he  direct  tiie  hiAorian  Jovius  to  do  ? 

342.  Did  Charles's  ministers  and  generals  approve  of  his 
invasion  of  France?  Did  he  r^ard  their  advice?  Who 
turned  traitor  to  Francis  ?  What  country  did  he  leave  de- 
fenceless  ?    Who  remained  faithful,  and  saved  Piedmont  ? 

343.  What  was  Francis's  system  of  defence?  To  what 
marshal  was  it  intrusted?  Where  did  Montmorency  en- 
camp  ?  Where  did  the  king  ?  What  towns  did  he  think  it 
necessary  to  defend  ? 

344.  How  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
disposed  of?  How  was  the  property  disposed  of?  What 
did  the  emperor  promise  his  troops  on  his  arrival  in  Pro- 
vence  ?  In  what  part  of  France  is  Provence  ?  As  Charles 
advanced  into  France,  what  was  the  situation  of  his  army  ? 

345.  What  towns  did  he  invest?  With  what  success? 
Where  is  Marseilles?  Aries?  Who  reinforced  Montmo. 
rency  at  Avignon  ?    Where  is  Avignon  ? 

346.  How  long  did  Charles  remam  at  Provence  ?  With 
what  loss  did  he  retreat?  What  officer  did  he  lose  ?  Whither 
did  the  emperor   conduct   his  army?     Who  succeeded 
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P.  347.  For  what  couDtry  did  he  emburk?  Wai  thm  kinv 
of  the  Romans  locceitftil  in  hU  attack  on  the  opposite  fironfcier 
ttVnacet  What  loss  did  Francis  suffer  in  his  family  ?  To 
irhat  was  the  dauphin's  death  imputed  ? 

348.  What  did  Francis  do  in  the  parliament  of  Paris? 
What  countries  did  he  lay  claim  to  by  this  ridiculous  cere- 
mony?  Did  Francis  proceed  to  occupy  these  countries? 
What  place  did  the  Flemings  inrest  ?  Who  advanced  to  re. 
Uev9  Terouenne  ? 

S4&  What  stopped  them?  Where  is  Terouenne?  Who 
brought  about  this  sospenslon  of  arms?  For  how  long  a 
■pace  was  the  suspension  ?  In  what  countries  ?  Where  did 
the  war  stUl  reign  ?  For  bow  long  did  they  conclude  a 
treaty  there  ? 

35a  With  whom  did  Francis  form  an  alliance?  What 
countries  did  Solyman  undertake  to  inrade?  What  did 
Francis  ?  Where  is  Hungary  ?  Did  Solyman  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  treaty  }  Who  was  his  admiral  ?  What  admiral  forced 
Barbarossa  to  retire  from  Naples?  What  induced  Charles 
to  suspend  hostilities?  Did  they  immediately  succeed  in 
making  a  deflnitiTe  treaty  ? 

351.  Who  undertook  to  settle  a  peace  ?  Did  he  succeed  ? 
How  long  a  truce  did  he  effect?  Whither  was  Charles 
driven  by  contrary  winds  ?  What  use  did  Francis  make  of 
the  incident  ? 

352.  What  instances  of  mutual  confidence  marked  the 
^  ?    To  whom  did  Charles  betroth  his  daughter  ?    By 

"  "       " le»  Medi     " 


whom  had  her  first  husband  Alexander  de*  Medici  beea 
murdered?  Who  had  succeeded  Alexander  as  duke  of 
Floroice? 

353.  To  whom  had  Frauds  L  glTen  his  daughter  Magdalen 
in  marriage?  Who  was  offended  at  it?  How  did  Henry 
endearour  to  prevent  James's  gaining  Mary  of  Guise  ?  Did 
he  succeed  ? 

854.  To  whom  did  Charles  V.  make  oveftures  for  peace  and 
family  alliance  ?  What  place  had  the  pope  fixed  upon  for 
the  council?  Where  is  Mantua?  Whither  did  the  pope 
finally  transfer  the  meeting  of  the  Council  ?  What  hap. 
pened  at  the  time  of  meeting?  What  mode  of  reform  did 
the  pope  propose?  Did  the  ecdeeiastics  proceed  vigorously 
with  it? 

355.  What  was  the  holy  league?  Did  it  alarm  the  pro. 
testants  ?  Did  they  gain  any  concessions  from  the  emperor  ? 
What  enemy  of  the  Reformation  died  ? 

356.  Who  succeeded  him?  What  change  did  Henry  effect  ? 
What  was  the  disposition  of  Charles's  soldiers  ?  How  was  it 
manifested  ?  Who  quelled  the  mutiny  ?  Were  any  soldiers 
disbanded? 

367.  Who  was  ordered  to  invade  France  in  1536  ?    Fran 
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vrhat  assembly  did  the  queen  obtain  a  subsidy  ?  What  citi- 
sens  refused  to  pay  their  part  ?  What  order  did  the  queen 
issue  ?  What  was  its  effect  ?  Did  the  other  y>wns  join  the 
confederacy?  To  whom  did  they  send  a  deputation?  To 
what  council  did  Charles  refer  their  case  ? 

P.  358.  What  decision  did  they  give  ?  What  did  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohent  do  on  learning  this  decision  ?  From  whom  did 
they  seek  support  ?    Did  they  obtain  it? 

359.  Did  he  betray  the  rebels  to  the  emperor?  What  ex- 
pedient did  the  emperor  adopt  to  suppress  the  rebellion? 
What  number  of  attendants  did  he  take  ?  What  two  nobles 
received  him  at  Bayonne  ?  How  was  he  treated  in  the  French 
towns  ?  Where  did  Francis  meet  him  ?  How  did  they  enter 
Paris  ?    How  long  was  Charles  in  Paris  ? 

360.  On  arriving  there  did  he  perform  his  promise  to  give 
up  Milan  ?  How  did  he  evade  the  performance  of  it?  How 
did  the  citizens  of  Ghent  behave  on  Charles's  approach  ? 
On  what  day  did  he  enter  the  city  ? 

361.  How  were  the  citizens  punished  for  their  rebellion? 
Was  he  at  last  driven  to  the  denial  of  his  promise  concerning 
Milan  ?     What  religious  order. was  established  this  year  ? 

362.  Who  was  its  founder?  What  was  his  character? 
What  did  Loyola  pretend  was  the  origin  of  its  constitution 
and  laws  ?  Did  the  pope  at  first  favour  Loyola's  design  of 
founding  an  order  ?    How  did  Loyola  overcome  his  scruples  ? 

363.  Who  was  appointed  the  first  general  of  the  order  ?  In 
half  a  century  how  extensive  were  their  establishments  ? 
What  two  generals  perfected  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
tiie  Jesuits  ?  What  is  the  primary  object  of  other  monastic 
orders  ?  What  is  the  object  of  the  Jesuits  ?  What  is  the 
form  of  government  among  the  Jesuits  ? 

364.  What  amount  of  influence  did  they  acquire  over  the 
education  of  youth  ?  Of  whom  were  they  the  confessors  ? 
Of  whom  the  spiritual  guides  ?  Of  what  did  they  thus  ac- 
quire the  .direction  ?    In  what  did  they  take  part  ? 

365.  What  peculiar  source  of  wealth  bad  they  ?  With 
what  countries  did  they  trade  ?  Where  did  they  obtain  a 
fertile  province  ?    How  did  Charles  V.  regard  the  Jesuits  ? 

366.  In  the  diet  at  Worms  who  were  the  chief  disputants  ? 

367.  Was  the  controversy  terminated  at  this  diet  ? 

368.  Was  the  result  of  the  diet  agreeable  to  the  pope? 
Was  it  to  the  protestants  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  Charles's 
moderation  ?    What  had  happened  in  Hungary  ? 

369.  What  treaty  existed  between  John  and  Ferdinand? 
What  event  occasioned  the  breaking  of  this  treaty  ?  Who 
had  the  direction  of  affairs  on  the  side  of  Stephen  ?  Did 
Ferdinand  declare  war  against  Stephen?  Who  supported 
Stephen's  cause  ? 

Z  z 
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P.  S70.  How  did  Charles  gain  sapplie*  of  men  and  money 
from  the  protectants  f  For  what  country  did  he  set  out  after 
the  diet?  Against  what  coontry  bad  the  emperor  ooncened 
a  great  enterprise  ? 

371.  On  what  coontry  was  Algiers  dependent  ?  Who  go. 
▼emedit?  Against  whom  did  he  commit  piracies?  What 
preparations  did  Charles  make  for  invading  Algiers  ?  What 
did  Andrew  Doria  advise  ? 

871  What  happened  on  his  first  embarking?  Did  this  storm 
deter  him  from  his  purpose  ?  What  was  the  amount  of  hi« 
force?  Where  did  he  land  in  Afnca f  What  was  Hascen's 
force? 

373.  What  annoyed  the  troops  of  Charles  on  the  night  of 
their  landing  ?  Did  they  succeed  in  repelling  their  assailants 
in  the  morning  ?    What  happened  after  this  battle  ? 

374.  What  place  did  Doria  appofait  for  re«nbarking  ? 

375.  What  misfortunes  attended  the  retreat  to  Cape  Meta. 
ftiz  ?    How  did  the  emperor  behave  amid  these  misfortunes  ? 

376.  What  happened  after  their  embarkation?  To  whU 
port  in  Africa  was  the  emperor  driven  before  he  could  return 
to  Spain? 
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376.  Who  was  Francis's  ambassador  to  the  Porte  ?  Who 
to  Venice?  What  happened  to  them  as  they  sailed  down 
the  Fo  ?  By  whose  instigation  were  they  murdered  ?  How 
did  Francis  behave  on  hearing  this  ? 

377.  How  did  Francis  prepare  for  war?  Who  were  ap- 
pointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  in. 
tended?  What  were  the  numbers  of  the  armies  com. 
manded  by  these  princes  ?  To  what  city  did  the  dauphin  lay 
siege  ?  What  country  did  the  duke  of  Orleans  invade  ? 
What  induced  him  to  abandon  Luxemburg?  What  was  . 
lost  by  this  step? 

378.  Did  the  dauphin  take  Ferpignan  ?  What  was  the 
only  advantage  of  the  campaign?  How  did  the  emperor 
raise  money  ?    What  marriage  did  he  negotiate  ? 

379.  How  did  he  obtain  a  donative  from  Valencia  and  Ara- 
gon  ?  With  whom  did  he  leave  the  government  of  Spain  ? 
For  what  country  did  he  set  out  ?  With  whom  did  he  con. 
elude  a  league?  How  had  Francis  lost  the  friendship  of 
Henry  VHL? 

38a  Against  whom  had  Henry  declared  war?  Whatocca^ 
•ioned  him  to  make  peace  ?  What  marriage  did  he  seek  to 
negotiate  ?  How  did  Francis  seek  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
Henry's  alliance  ? 

3A1.  What  envoy  did  he  send  to  Venice  and  Constantinople  t 
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What  did  Paulin  obtain  from  the  sultan  ?  What  did  Ffancii 
effect  in  the  Low  Countries  ?  Whose  territories  did  the  em. 
peror  invade?  What  town  did  he  take?  How  were  the 
inhabitants  treated?  How  was  the  dulce  of  Cleves  himself 
treated? 

F.  382.  To  what  town  did  Charles  next  lay  siege  ?  Where 
is  I/andrecy?  Hainault?  What  forces  joined  him  there? 
Who  advanced  to  relieve  Landrecy?  Who  covered  the 
siege?    Why  did  not  a  general  engagement  ensue? 

383.  Who  was  obliged  to  retreat?  What  country  did  Soly. 
man  conquer  during  this  campaign?  How  did  Barfoarossa 
proceed?  What  restored  the  confidence  of  the  alarmed 
inhabitants  of  Rome  ?  What  fleet  joined  Barbarossa  at  Mar. 
seilles  ?    What  town  did  the  French  and  Turks  attack  ? 

384.  Who  defended  Nice?  Where  is  Nice?  Who  re- 
lieved  the  fort,  and  compelled  the  Turks  and  French  to  raise 
the  siege?  Who  succeeded  Henry  of  Saxony  ?  Whatwaa 
his  character  ? 

385.  Why  did  he  not  join  the  league  of  Smalkalde  ? 
Where  did  the  pope  appoint  a  council  ?  Where  is  Trent  ? 
Was  any  council  held?  What  occasioned  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  to  tolerate  the  protestants  ? 

386.  What  occasioned  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick  to  lose 
his  dominions  ?  Against  what  did  the  protestants  of  Smal- 
kalde protest  ?  Where  did  the  emperor  hold  a  diet  ?  What 
princes  did  he  court? 

387.  How  did  Charles  conciliate  the  protestants  ?  What 
point  did  he  gain  by  thf.se  concessions ?  What  forces?  What 
source  of  revenue  ? 

388.  With  what  king  did  Charl<»  make  a  peace  ?  Wliat 
had  recently  caused  discord  between  Henry  VIIL  and  Fraiu 
cis  I.  ?  What  design  did  Henry  and  Charles  entertain  against 
France  ?    What  ally  did  Francis  renounce  ?    Why  ? 

389.  Where  is  Carignan  ?  What  French  general  inrested 
Carignan?  Who  was  marching  to  its  relief?  Whom  did 
Biguien  send  to  Paris  to  ask  leave  to  fight  a  general  battle  f 
Whi^t  happened  at  the  interview  ? 

390.  Where  did  the  battle  Uke  place?   Describe  the  batUflL 

391.  Who  conquered  ?  Who  was  wounded  ?  How  many 
imperialists  were  slain  ?  Did  Francis  follow  up  his  advantage 
by  invading  the  Milanese?  Why  not?  How  many  troops 
did  he  take  from  Enguien's  army  ? 

392.  What  was  gained  by  the  victory  at  Cerisoles  ?  When 
Aid  the  emperor  take  the  field?  With  how  many  men? 
What  country  did  he  reduce  ?  Whither  did  he  then  march  P 
What  towns  surrendered?'  What  one  did  he  besiege  f  By 
whom  was  it  defended?  What  country  did  the  forces  of 
Henry  1'IIL  invade  ?  Where  did  they  afterward  join  th« 
king? 
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P.  89aw  What  did  the  emperor  wiah  him  to  do?  Did  hm 
eomply  with  his  wishes  ?  Where  is  St.  Disier  ?  How  was  the 
capture  of  SC  Disier  effected  f 

394.  What  was  gained  by  Saiicerre*s  grallant  defence  of  St. 
Disier?  What  towns  did  Charles  take?  Where  are  Es. 
pemey  and  Cliateau?  Thierry?  What  city  was  thus  eo. 
dangered? 

395.  Where  are  Rouen  and  Orleans?  What  was  done 
towards  its  defence  ?  Where  is  Meanx  ?  Ferte  ?  Towards 
what  place  did  Charles  then  fall  back  ?  Where  is  Soissons  ? 
Where  are  Boulogne  and  Montreuil  ?  Who  was  besieging 
them  ?    Where  was  the  treaty  signed  ? 

396.  What  were  iU  chief  terms  ? 

397.  What  French  prince  was  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty 
of  Crespy  ?  Was  Francis  himself  pleased  with  it?  Where 
did  the  diet  assemble  ?  Where  is  Worms  >  What  did  Fer. 
dinand  observe  at  the  opening  of  the  diet  ? 

398.  What  reply  did  the  protestants  make  ?  Did  Ferdinand 
recede  from  his  resolution?  Did  the  protestants  refuse  obe. 
dience  to  the  council  ?  Who  was  desirous  to  gratify  the  em- 
peror ?  Where  did  Charles  appoint  the  diet  for  the  next 
year  to  be  held  ? 

399.  What  archbishop  favoured  the  Reformation  ?  Who 
opposed  him  ?  Which  did  Charles  favour  ?  How  did  Charles 
treat  the  protestants  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions  ? 

400.  How  was  Charles  treed  from  his  engagement  to  be. 
stow  his  niece  on  the  duke  of  Orleans?  What  did  the  duke 
ofSavoy  lose  by  this? 

401.  What  improper  proceeding  of  pope  Paul's  is  men 
tioned  ?  Did  Charles  confirm  the  hivestiture  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  to  Peter  Lewis  ?  Did  this  prevent  the  pope  and 
emperor  from  uuting  agahist  the  protestants  ?  Wliat  mea- 
sure did  the  duke  of  Brunswick  resort  to  for  recovering  his 
possessions  ? 

402.  Did  he  succeed?  For  which  party  in  religion  did  the 
elector  Frederick  declare?  Was  the  change  of  rites  in  the 
palatinate  effected  without  disorder  ?  Did  Frederick  join  the 
league  of  Smalkalde  ?  Where  is  Smalkalde  ?  Where  was 
the  council  held  ? 

403.  What  did  the  emperor  wish  the  council  to  begin  with  ? 
Did  the  pope  listen  to  this  proposition  ?  How  was  the  first 
session  spent? 

404.  Of  what  were  the  protestanu  suspicious  ?  Where  did 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assemble  ?  To  whom  did  the 
landgrave  apply  for  information  of  the  emperor's  views? 
What  answer  did  he  receive  ? 

405.  What  sort  of  men  did  the  emperor  send  to  the  con. 
ference  about  doctrines.?    Who  broke  up  the  oooference  ? 
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BOOK    Vltl. 
P.  405.  When  did  Luther  die  ?    What  were  his  virtues 

406.  What  were  his  faults  ? 

407.  With  whom  did  the  emperor  have  an  interview? 
What  took  place  at  the  interview  ?  What  did  the  landgrave 
do  in  consequence  of  this  interview  ? 

408.  What  did  the  council  of  Trent  determine  ?  Whom 
did  they  anathematize,  or  curse  ?  How  was  the  archbishop 
if  Colc^^e  treated?  What  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to 
hii|^?    Who  were  alarmed  at  this  proceeding? 

409.  Was  the  emperor  now  obliged  to  throw  off  the  disguise 
he  had -assumed  towards  the  protestants?  What  were  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  between  Ferdinand  and  Solyman  ?  Where 
did  the  diet  of  the  empire  meet  ?  Who  absented  themselves 
from  it? 

410.  What  were  the  emperor's  remarks  on  opening  the 
diet  ?  What  did  the  Roman  catholics  propose  ?  The  pro. 
testanLs  ?  Whom  did  the  emperor  despatch  to  Rome  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  pope  ?  What  troops  did  he  order  to  ad- 
vance towards  Germany  ?  What  warning  did  he  give  to  John 
and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  ? 

411.  What  did  the  deputies  of  the  protestants  demand? 
What  answer  did  Charles  give  ?  Did  the  deputies  remain  at 
the  diet  ?  What  did  the  emperor  engage  to  do  in  his  tresaty 
with  the  pope? 

412.  What  did  the  pope  engage  to  do  ?  What  did  Charles 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  Germans  ? 

413.  How  did  the  jiope  nearly  disconcert  this  plan? 

444.  What  did  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the  protes. 
tant  confederates  resolve  to  do  ?  Where  did  their  deputies 
meet?  Whose  alliance  did  they  solicit ?  To  what  kings  did 
they  have  recourse? 

415.  Did  they  gain  assistance  of  either  ?  Did  they  succeed 
well  in  obtaining  soldiers  at  home  ?  What  was  the  amount 
of  their  army?  Were  all  the  protestant  allies  engaged  in 
furnishing  this  force  ?    Why  did  not  the  others  contribute  ? 

416.  Where  was  the  emperor  ?  With  what  force  ?  Where 
is  Ratisbon?  Was  his  situation  exposed  and  dangerous? 
Where  were  the  pope's  troops  ?  Why  did  not  the  confede. 
rates  at  once  overwhelm  them?  What  papers  did  they 
publish  ? 

417.  How  did  Charles  treat  them?  What  reply  did  he 
make  to  the  manifesto  ?  To  what  did  the  ban  condemn  the 
protestants?  What  formality  was  omitted  in  it?  With 
what  ceremony  did  the  protestants  declare  war  ? 

418.  What  did  Sebastian  Schertel  do?  Where  is  Tyrol? 
Where  is  Insprucb  ?    What  obliged  him  to  desist  > 
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P.  419.  Who  commanded  the  protestants  ?  What  was  th« 
differcDce  in  their  characters  ?  Did  they  agree  well  ?  What 
was  the  consequence?  Was  the  whole  confederation  ill 
combined  and  ill  gotremed?  Whither  did  the  emperor  go 
from  Ratisbon  ?    Where  is  Landshut  ? 

420.  What  town  did  they  attack  ?  Meantime,  how  large  a 
force  was  assembled  at  Landshut  ?  What  persons  of  distinc- 
Uon  were  with  the  army  P  What  disgusted  the  pope's  legate? 
Did  the  protestants  take  Ratisbon  ? 

421.  What  reports  were  published  concerning  the  pope? 
In  what  manner  did  the  pope's  soldiers  behave }  In  what 
situation  did  the  protestants  find  the  emperor  at  Ingoldstadi  ? 
What  did  the  landgsave  wish  ? 

422.  Why  did  the  elector  oppose  it  f  Did  they  succeed  in 
drawing  the  emperor  from  his  intrenchments  ?  How  did  he 
employ  the  night  after  tlie  attack  on  his  camp  ?  To  what  did 
the  confederates  next  turn  their  attention  ?  Did  they  suc- 
ceed ?    What  towns  did  the  emperor  take  ? 

423.  What  did  his  generals  advise  ?  Did  he  regard  their 
advice?  Which  party  did  Maurice  of  Saxony  early  deter, 
mine  to  join  ?  With  whom  did  he  make  a  secret  treaty  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  this  treaty  ?  Did  the  confederates 
suspect  his  designs  ?  What  did  the  elector  of  Saxony  commit 
to  his  care  ? 

424.  What  did  Maurice  do  after  the  elector's  departure  ? 
What  did  Charles  require  him  to  do  ?  What  did  the  states 
of  the  country  advise  Maurice  to  do  ?  What  did  Maurice 
write  to  the  landgrave?  What  answer  did  he  get?  Who 
now  invaded  the  electoral  dominions  ? 

425.  How  did  Maurice  succeed  in  his  invasioo  ?  How  was 
the  news  received  in  the  catholic  and  protestant  camps? 
What  did  the  elector  propose  ?  What  did  the  deputies  pre- 
vail on  him  to  do  at  first  ?  Did  be  afterward  determine  to 
go  to  his  dominions  ? 

426.  What  did  the  confederates  at  last  decide  to  do  ?  How 
did  Charles  behave  when  he  received  offers  of  peace  ?  What 
did  he  require  ?  Was  it  agreed  to  ?  Was  the  army  divided  ? 
In  what  manner  ? 

427.  Did  this  destroy  their  power  ?  How  did  the  elector 
»f  Saxony  succeed  in  recovering  his  dominions  ?  What  was 
Maurice's  situation  ?  Did  Charles  go  to  relieve  him  ?  Whom 
Aid  he  despatch  to  help  him  ?  What  became  of  this  detach- 
ment? Did  the  elector  use  his  advantage?  How  did  he 
proceed? 

428b  Could  the  emperor  assist  Maurice?  How  had  his 
force  been  weakened  ?  What  did  the  pope  order  ?  With 
whom  was  the  administration  of  affairs  lodged  in  Genoa  ? 
Was  this  satisfactory  to  the  people?  Who  was  the  chief 
man  of  the  government  ?    Who  was  his  heir  ? 
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P.  429.  What  was  Giannetino's  character  ?  Was  he  a  fa. 
Tourite  with  Andrew  ?  Who  formed  a  bold  conspiracy  againsi 
the  government  of  Genoa  ?    What  was  Fiesco's  character  P 

430.  What  foreign  prince  did  he  endeavour  to  engage? 
Who  was  Fiesco's  adviser  ?  Was  he  favourable  to  engag. 
ing  the  French  in  the  plot  ?  What  was  Verrina's  plan  ?  Did 
Fiesco  adopt  it  ?  With  what  foreign  enemies  of  Charles  did 
he  correspond? 

431.  What  naval  force  did  he  acquire?  What  night  did 
they  appohit  for  executing  their  design?  How  did  Fiesco 
pass  the  day  ? 

432.  Describe  the  preparations  at  Fiesco's  palace.  How 
did  Fiesco's  wife  behave  ? 

433.  Describe  the  capture  of  the  galleys.  What  was  the 
fate  of  Giannethio  ? 

434.  How  did  Andrew  escape?  What  did  the  senators  do  P 
What  happened  to  Fiesco  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  his  death 
on  the  plot  ? 

435.  What  happened  next  day  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the 
senate  send  an  ambassador  to  Charles?  How  did  Charles 
receive  the  hitelligence  ?    What  did  he  suspect  ? 


BOOK   IX. 

436.  Was  Francis's  jealousy  awakened  by  Charles's  succen 
against  the  protestants  ?    Whom  did  he  offer  to  assist  ? 

437.  What  foreign  enemies  did  he  stir  up  against  Charles  f 
How  did  he  try  to  gain  the  king  of  Denmark  P  Did  he  hope 
to  engage  the  English  in  the  league  against  Charles  ? 

438.  What  preparations  did  Francis  make  at  home  ?  Was 
Charles  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Francis  against  him? 
Whom  had  Francis  protected  of  the  Genoese  conspirators  ? 
What  fortunate  event  for  Charles  happened  on  the  last  day  of 
March  ?  In  what  year  of  his  age  and  of  his  reign  did  Francis 
die?  How  long  had  his  rivalship  with  Charles  subsisted? 
Was  Francis  overrated  by  his  contemporaries  ? 

439.  Why  ?  What  was  his  character  as  a  man  ?  What 
appellation  has  he  received  from  historians?  Was  he  su- 
perior  to  Charles  in  abilities  ? 

440.  Whd  succeeded  Francis  I.  ?  Had  Charles  much  t» 
fear  from  him  ?  From  whence  did  he  commence  his  march  P 
With  how  many  troops  ?  What  sort  of  troops  ?  Was  the 
elector's  army  superior  in  numbers  ?  By  what  error  did  he 
weaken  it? 

441.  On  which  frontier  did  Charles  enter  Saxony  }  What 
town  did  he  attack  ?  Where  is  Altorf  ?  Where  did  the 
elector  leave  a  detachment  to  oppose  the  imperialists? 
Where  is  Muhlber??    Did  tHe  elector  encamp  with  his  main 
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body  new  this  place?  'Where  did  Charies  arrbe  am  tka 
33nl  of  April  ?  What  did  he  resolve  to  do?  Who  oppoeed 
bis  resolution  ? 

P.  442.  Effectually?  How  was  the  attack  begun?  How 
opposed  f  Relate  the  exploit  of  the  ten  Spanish  soldiers  f 
How  did  the  emperor  and  the  cavalrf  cross  the  Elbe  ? 

443.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  elector  while  these 
things  were  transpiring?  How  did  he  behave  when  a  battle 
became  inevitable  ? 

444.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  How  was  the 
elector  captured  ?  How  was  he  treated  bj  Charles  ?  By 
Fprdinand  ?  What  was  his  coodoct  in  these  euncomstances  ? 
How  many  men  did  the  imperialists  lose?  The  Saxons? 
Who  escaped  of  the  Saxons  ? 

445.  Towards  wfa^  city  did  Charles  march  ?  What  lady 
defradcd  it  ? 

446.  What  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  siege  ?  What 
stratagem  did  Charles  employ  to  obtain  possession  of  Wit. 
tcmburg  ?    What  court  tried  the  elector  ? 

447.  What  was  the  sentence  ?  How  did  the  elector  receive 
it  ?    Who  interceded  for  the  elector's  life  ? 

448.  What  did  Sybilla  wish  him  to  do  ?  What  terms  did 
he  make  with  Charles  ?  What  did  Charles  on  his  part  agree 
to  do? 

449.  What  condition  did  the  elector  inflexibly  refuse  to 
agree  to  ?  How  was  Maurice  paid  for  his  aid  in  conquering 
the  elector  ?  Who  was  now  left  to  maintain  the  protestant 
cause  ?  Who  acted  as  mediators  between  the  landgrave  and 
Charles? 

450.  What  were  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  landgrave  ? 
Did  the  emperor  promise  any  thing  on  his  part  ?  Did  the 
landgrave  ratify  these  articles  ?  What  did  Charles  or  his 
ministers  promise  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice? 
What  bond  did  these  princes  give  the  landgrave  ? 

451.  How  did  Charles  try  to  cheat  the  landgrave  on  his 
arrival  at  Halle?  Describe  the  scene  of  his  submission  to 
Uie  emperor  ? 

452.  By  whom  was  the  landgrave  received  and  entertained 
after  his  submission  ?  What  information  did  the  duke  give 
the  elector  and  Maurice  after  supper?  How  was  this  re- 
ceived  by  them  ? 

453.  By  the  landgrave  ?  Could  they  afterward  move  Charier 
ftom  his  cruel  and  perfidious  purpose  ?  Did  Maurice  and  the 
elector  finally  desert  the  landgrave,  and  thus  break  their  word 
of  honour  and  their  bond  ? 

454.  How  was  the  landgrave  treated  after  this  ?  How  did 
Charles  treat  the  countries  brought  into  his  power  by  the  sur. 
render  of  the  landgrave  ?     What  did  he  do  with  the  cannon 
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iollectcd  from  them  ?    What  amount  of  money  did  he  extort 
from  them  ia  the  fbnn  of  taxes  ? 

P.  455.  Where  is  Bohemia  ?  How  did  Ferdinand  treat  the 
Bohemians  ?  Had  they  been  a  free  people?  Had  Ferdinand 
attempted  to  overthrow  their  constitation  ?  What  violent 
measures  did  they  take  ?  Whom  did  they  choose  for  their 
general  ?  Did  they  afterward  proceed  with  vigour  in  their 
rebellion?  How  did  Ferdinand  receive  their  submission? 
Where  did  the  emperor  hold  a  diet  ? 

456.  How  did  he'awe  the  diet  ?  To  what  did  the  emperor 
call  the  attention  of  the  diet  ?  What  ,had  happened  to  the 
council  of  Trent  ?  Did  the  pope  remove  the  council  from 
Trent?  Whither?  Did  the  prelates  all  go  to  Bologna? 
How  many  went  ? 

457.  Did  the  emperor  succeed  in  bringing  the  prelates  back 
to  Trent  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  ? 
Who  conspired  to  murder  him  and  took  possession  of  Pla- 
centla  ?  How  was  Parma  saved  ?  How  was  the  pope  affected 
with  his  son's  death  ?    What  did  he  demand  of  Charles  ? 

458.  Did  he  obtain  it  ?  Whom  did  he  seek  to  draw  into 
alliance  with  him?  For  what  did  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
petition  the  pope  ?  What  did  Charles  employ  some  divines 
to  prepare  ?  What  was  the  character  of  this  system  of  doc 
trlnes  ? 

459.  What  concessions  with  respect  to  forms  were  made  to 
the  protestants  ?  What  was  this  system  of  doctrines  called  ? 
Why  ?  What  did  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  do  at  the  reading 
of  it  ?    Was  he  opposed  ? 

460.  Was  this  declaration  taken  for  a  ratification  of  the 
Interim  ?  Who  interceded  at  the  diet  for  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse?  Successfully?  Whom  did  Charles  make  elector? 
How  was  the  Interim  received  when  it  was  published? 
What  princes  refused  conformity  ? 

461.  Who  was  most  firm  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  What  dvA 
he  suffer  in  consequence  ?    What  did  the  landgrave  offer  ? 

462.  What  did  he  gain  by  it?  Where  was  the  Interim 
most  violently  opposed  ?  What  cities  remonstrated  ?  Did 
Charles  determine  to  oppress  these  cities  ?  How  did  he  pro. 
ceed  at  Augsburg  ?    At  Ulm  9    Where  is  Ulm  ? 

463.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  example  ?  Whither  did 
Charles  depart  ?  Whom  did  he  take  with  him  ?  What  dis. 
ease  did  Charles  suffer  ?  What  cities  did  he  force  into  obedi  • 
ence  to  the  Interim  ?    What  cities  remained  refractory  ? 
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464.  How  did  the  emperor  exasperate  the  pope  ?  What 
grant  did  he  recall  ?  Did  Octavio  submit  to  this  ?  How  was 
this  conduct  regarded  by  the  pope  ?  How  was  Octavio  saved 
from  his  resentment  ?  How  long  was  his  pontificate  ?  His  life  ? 
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P.  465.  Who  (moceeded  him  f  With  what  name  t  To  whom 
did  he  give  Parma?  What  indecorous  proceeding  wa«  ha 
guilty  off 

466.  What  was  his  geueral  conduct?  Was  he  drilling  to 
can  a  council?  Was  he  obliged  to  call  it?  Where  did  he 
order  it  to  assemble  ?  Where  did  the  emperor  assemble  a 
new  diet  ?    Did  he  attend  in  person  ?    With  what  prince  ? 

467.  How  did  he  overawe  the  meeting?  What  was  the 
first  point  submitted  to  them  ?  Who  agreed  to  it  ?  How  had 
Maurice  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dignity?  How  had 
Maurice  endeavoured  to  procure  obedience  to  the  Interim 
from  some  of  his  protestant  subjects  ?  How  did  the  clergy 
aid  him  ?    What  great  divine  assisted  him  ? 

.  468.  What  accusations  were  brought  against  Melancthon  ? 
What  declaration  did  Maurice  issue?  What  city  did  he 
undertake  to  reduce  to  obedience  of  the  Interim  ? 

4G9.  To  whom  was  the  command  of  the  force  sent  against 
Magdeburg  given  ?  By  whose  recommendation  ?  What  day 
was  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent  ? 

470.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  recess  ?  To  whom 
had  Jidius  IIL  given  Parma  ? 

471.  Who  was  empowered  by  Charles  to  take  Parma  from 
Octavio  ?  To  whom  did  Ortavio  apply  for  aid  ?  What  did 
the  pope  do  on  learning  this  ?  Did  Octavio  comply  ?  What 
did  the  pope  then  do  ?  Whom  did  the  pope  call  to  his  aid  ? 
What  did  Charles  order?  What  absurd  sute  of  things  re- 
sulted from  this  ? 

472.  What  was  Its  effect  on  the  assembling  of  the  council 
.of  Trent  ?    How  many  prelates  assembled  in  September  ? 

What  ambassador  appeared  and  remonstrated  against  their 
proceedings  ?  Did  this  iiyure  the  credit  of  the  council  ?  For 
what  did  the  empero/  strain  his  authority?  How  did  he 
anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  council  ?  How  did  he  proceed 
at  Augsburg  ? 

473.  In  the  circle  of  Suabia  ?  Where  did  Charles  fix  his 
residence?  Who  had  collected  forces  to  act  against  Magde. 
burg  ?    Where  is  Magdeburg  ? 

474.  What  was  the  result  of  an  attack  of  the  Magdeburgers 
on  George?  Did  George  dare  besiege  it?  Who  joined 
George  and  took  the  supreme  command  ?  Did  he  besiege  the 
town  ?  Who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Magdeburgers  ?  Were 
the  besieging  soldiers  mutinous  ? 

475.  Did  Maurice  protract  the  siege?  What  assurance 
did  he  give  Mansfeldt,  the  commander  of  Magdeburg  ?  How 
did  he  contrive  to  engage  the  emperor's  attention  and  prevent 
his  observing  the  schemes  he  was  maturing  } 

476.  Which  courted  the  Turks?  Whom  did  Martinuzsi 
court  ?  What  po*nt  did  he  gain  from  Ferdinand  ?  Was  the 
queen  discouraged  by  this  duigcr  ?    Whither  did  she  go  ? 
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P.  477.  How  was  Martinuzzi  rewarded  ?  Did  Ferdinand 
gain  or  lose  by  his  murder  ?  What  foreign  aid  did  Maurice 
call  in  to  assist  him  against  Charles  ?  Who  concluded  the 
treaty  between  Henry  II.  and  Maurice's  party  ?  To  whom 
was  it  communicated?  What  embassy  did  he  send  to 
Charles  J» 

478.  What  answer  was  given  by  Charles?  Whom  had 
Maurice  despatched  to  Paris  ?  What  other  preparations  had 
he  made  ?     Without  exciting  the  emperor's  suspicion  ? 

479.  Did  Granville  suspect  Maurice  ?  Had  he  bribed  any 
of  Maurice's  ministers  ?  How  did  Maurice  turn  this  fact  to 
his  own  advantage  ?  What  was  the  last  piece  of  craft  which 
Maurice  exhibited  before  declaring  war  ? 

480.  What  were  Maurice's  three  reuons  for  making  War  ? 
What  other  princes  published  manifestoes  ?  What  title  did 
Henry  II.  take  ? 

481.  Which  way  did  Maurice  march?  How  was  he  re- 
ceived ?  How  was  the  emperor  affected  by  the  news  of  Mau. 
rice's  defection  ?  Whom  did  he  employ  to  negotiate  ?  Where 
did  Maurice  and  Ferdinand  meet  ?  What  did  Henry  IL  do 
towards  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  treaty  ? 

482.  Did  the  conference  at  Lintz  produce  an  accommo- 
dation ?  Did  it  produce  a  truce  ?  Where  was  a  new  confer- 
ence  appointed  ?  How  many  days  remained  before  the  truce 
should  begin?  Towards  what  city  did  Maurice  march? 
What  two  places  did  he  take  in  the  Tyrol  ? 

483.  What  castle  did  he  surprise  ?    How? 

484.  What  retarded  his  march  and  saved  the  emperor  from 
being  taken?  Where  is  Inspruck?  In  what  style  did  the 
emperor  travel  from  Inspruck  ?  Whither  did  he  retreat  ? 
Where  is  Carinthia  ?  When  did  Maurice  enter  Inspruck  ? 
What  became  of  the  emperor's  baggagef    Of  Ferdinand's  ? 

485.  Wh^  became  of  the  elector  ?  What  happened  to  the 
council  of  Trent  ? 

486.  To  what  place  had  Henry  II.  advanced?  What  did 
the  Strasburgers  do  ?  Did  be  abandon  Strasburg  ?  How  did 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  proceed?  Did  he  obey  Maurice's 
orders?  What  was  his  object  in  the  war?  Where  is 
Passau  ?    Who  met  at  Passau,  May  26th  ? 

487.  What  was  the  emperor's  answer  to  the  proposals  for 
peace  ?  What  did  Maurice  then  do  ?  What  city  did  he  be- 
siege ?  How  did  this  step  affect  the  emperor  ?  Did  Ferdi- 
nand  avail  himself  of  this  ?  What  request  did  he  then  make 
of  Maurice  ?    What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Passau? 
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P.  488.  What  country  did  Maurice  inarch  into  after  tka 
treaty  of  Passaa  was  signed?  Did  he  accomplish  nrach 
there  f  Wliat  new  misfortune  happened  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  y 

489.  How  did  he  escape  from  imprisonment  t  What  was 
his  subsequent  character  and  conduct  IP  What  other  prinon 
was  released  ? 

490.  How  was  the  remainder  of  his  life  passed?  What 
three  towns  did  Charles  determine  to  recover  f  To  what  city 
did  he  repair  ?  How  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  his  design  f 
Did  he  succeed  P 

49 1.  Where  is  Metz  ?  What  general  did  Henry  IL  srnd  to 
Metz  ?  In  what  condition  did  he  find  Metz  ?  How  did  he 
prepare  for  its  defence  f  How  did  he  avoid  the  imputation 
of  sacrilege  ?    Did  the  citizens  aid  him  ? 

492.  Who  retreated  into  Lorrain  on  Charles's  approach  ? 
To  whom  was  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  forces 
onder  the  emperor  given?  What  did  his  genefals  advise 
Charles  to  do  ?    Did  he  regard  them  ? 

493.  How  was  the  duke  of  Alva  received  on  bis  approach  to 
KeU  ?  Which  party  did  Albert  of  Brandenburg  join  ?  What 
victory  did  he  achieve?  How  was  he  rewarded?  How  did 
the  duke  of  Guise  defend  Metz  ? 

494.  From  whence  did  the  emperor  come  to  attend  the 
siege  ?  What  distresses  attended  the  besiegers  ?  What  dis. 
graceful  behaviour  were  they  guilty  of? 

495.  When  did  Charles  raise  the  siege  ?  How  long  had  it 
continued  ?  How  many  men  had  Charles  lost  ?  How  were 
the  French  prevente<l^rom  following  the  retreating  enemy  ? 

496.  By  what  acts  did  the  duke  of  Guise  complete  his 
fame  ?  What  principality  was  Charles  compelled  to  givr  up 
to  Cosmo  di  Medici  ? 

497.  To  whom  had  the  command  of  Charles's  troops  iir 
Sienna  been  given?  How  did  he  attempt  to  deceive  the 
people  ?    What  was  the  consequence  i 

498.  Wliat  prince  threatened  a  new  war  in  Germany? 
Who  issued  a  decree  against  him  ?  Whom  did  they  appoint 
to  execute  it?  Did  the  other  powerful  princes  unite  with 
Maurice?  Where  did  their  armies  meet?  Where  is  the 
duchy  of  Lunenburg?  Which  conquered  P  Who  fell  in  the 
battle  ? 

499.  What  was  the  character  of  Maurice  ? 

500.  Did  Albert  renew  his  depredations  ?  Who  took  com. 
mand  of  the  allied  troops  ?  What  finally  became  of  Albert? 
Who  obtained  the  territories  left  by  Maurice  ?  To  what  dt| 
did  Charles  lay  siege  ? 
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P.  501.  Did  he  take  it  ?  What  other  town  did  he  take  ? 
What  prince  first  distuiguished  himself  in  this  sieged 
Whither  did  Henry  lead  a  numerous  army  ? 

502.  Did  Charles  advance  to  meet  him  ?  Did  any  great 
engagement  take  place  ?  Who  attacked  Sienna?  Where  is 
Sienna?  Did  they  reduce  it  ?  What  island  did  the  French 
take?  Where  is  Corsica?  Who  attempted  to  recover 
Hungary? 

503.  Who  aided  her  ?  What  coxmtry  was  Castaldo  obliged 
to  abandon  to  her  ? 

504.  To  whom  did  Charles  propose  to  marry  his  son  Philip  ? 
Did  Philip  consent?  Did  Mary?  How  were  the  English 
disposed  towards  the  match  ? 

505.  What  did  the  House  of  CK)mmons  do  ?  What  were 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  ? 

506.  Did  they  satisfy  the  English  nation  ?  Who  arose  to 
oppose  the  govenraient  of  England  ?  Was  the  insurrection 
quelled  ?    How  did  Philip  seek  to  conciliate  the  English  ? 

507.  How  did  he  prepare  to  enforce  their  obedience? 
What  measures  did  Mary  take  in  favour  of  popery  ?  How 
were  the  protestant  teachers  punished  ? 

508.  What  country  did  the  king  of  France  order  to  be  in- 
vaded with  a  numerous  army  ?  Who  commanded  the  main 
body  ?  With  what  siege  did  the  campaign  commence  ?  In 
how  many  days  was  it  taken?  Where  is  Marienburg? 
What  places  did  the  king  himself  take  ?  Where  is  Bou. 
vines  ?    Dmant  ? 

509.  Who  defended  Artois  against  the  French  effectually  ? 
Where  is  Artois?  What  place  did  Henry  invest?  Who 
came  to  the  imperial  camp  ? 

510.  Wliat  brought  on  an  engagement?  Who  were  vie 
torious>  Why  were  not  the  imperialists  routed?  What 
made  the  French  retire  ?  How  did  Henry  dispose  of  his 
army?  What  advantage  did  Charles  take  of  their  di». 
mission  ? 

511.  What  did  Cosmo  di  Modici  wish  with  respect  to  the 
French  ?  On  whom  did  he  labour  to  throw  the  burden  of 
the  enterprise  ?  What  offer  did  his  envoy  make  to  Charles  ? 
Did  Charles  accept  the  offer  ?  What  did  Cosmo  expect  te 
gain  by  this? 

512.  How  did  he  gain  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Orsini  ? 
Whom  did  he  appoint  to  the  command  of  his  army  ?  What 
was  his  history  ?  Why  did  he  particularly  incline  to  favour 
Cosmo  ?  Whom  did  the  king  of  France  appoint  to  oppose 
Medecino  ? 

51  a  When  did  a  battle  take  place?  What  became  of 
Strozxt  after  the  battle  ?  Who  commanded  the  French  a* 
Sienna* 
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P.  514.  Did  he  repel  Medecino's  auattlU  ?  Were  the  Sioft, 
nese  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  P 

515.  On  what  terms  ?  Did  Medecino  observe  them  t  Did 
Cosmo? 

516.  What  place  did  Medecino  next  invest?  Did  he  take 
it?  To  whom  did  the  emperor  grant  the  investiture  of 
Sienna?  How  were  the  Slennese  oppressed?  Who  oonft. 
manded  the  French  in  Piedmont  ? 

517.  Whom  did  Charles  oppose  to  him?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  campaign  in  Piedmont  ?  Who  plotted  to  deliver 
Metz  to  the  imperialists  ? 

518.  To  whom  did  he  communicate  his  plan?  How  was 
It  to  be  effected  ? 

519.  How  was  it  discovered  ?  How  was  it  defeated?  How 
did  Vielleville  revenge  himself  on  the  imperialists  ? 

520.  Give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  monks. 
What  cardinal  laboured  to  restore  peace  ? 

531.  Where  did  the  plenipotentiaries  meet  ?  Why  could 
they  not  agree  ?    Where  did  the  diet  meet? 

522.  What  were  Ferdinand's  observations  at  the  opening 
of  it?  What  effect  did  these  observations  have  when  pub. 
Ushed?  Whom  did  the  pope  send  to  Augsburg?  Wha' 
caused  Morone's  return  to  Rome?  Why  was  Ferdinand 
anxious  to  gratify  the  protestants  ? 

523.  To  what  did  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  bind  themselves  ? 

524.  What  were  the  articles  of  the  recess  ?  To  whom  did 
the  benefits  of  the  recess  of  Augsburg  extend  ? 

525.  Who  succeeded  Julius  as  pope?  How  long  did  he 
reign  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ? 

526.  By  what  title  ?  What  new  character  did  he  assume 
on  becoming  pope  ?    What  offices  did  he  give  his  nephews  ? 

527.  What  was  their  object  ?  Why  did  Carafih  hate  the 
emperor  ?  Why  did  the  pope  ?  How  did  the  pope's  n^hews 
seek  to  increase  his  hatred  of  Charles  ? 

528.  What  acts  of  injustice  towards  Charles's  adherents  did 
the  pope  perform  ?  Whose  friendship  did  the  pope  seek  ? 
What  did  his  ambassador  propose  to  Henry? 

529.  What  French  minister  opposed  the  treaty?  What 
French  nobles  favoured  the  treaty  ?  Who  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  conclude  the  treaty  ?  How  had  the  pope  become  disposed 
towards  it?    What  event  did  rouse  him  ? 

530.  What  great  event  happened  during  the  negotiation  of 
this  treaty  ?  From  what  country  did  Philip  come  to  attend 
the  ceremony  ?  When  and  where  did  Charles  assemble  the 
states  of  the  Low  Coantries  ?  Describe  the  opening  of  tbe 
ceremony. 
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P.  531.  What  was  the  substance  of  his  speech  to  tlie  states  ? 
To  Philip  ?  What  did  Mary,  queen^dowager  of  Hangary, 
lesign? 

532.  What  happened  a  few  weeks  afterward  ?  What  did 
Charles  reserve  for  himself?  Did  Charles  sail  immediately 
for  Spain  ?  What  expedient  was  proposed  for  making  peace  ? 
How  was  Henry  disposed  towards  making  peace  with  Charles  ? 
For  how  long  a  time  did  he  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  ? 

533.  Was  the  pope  included  in  the  truce?  When  the 
newH  was  confirmed,  how  was  the  pope  affected  ?  What  did 
he  pretend  were  his  sentiments  concerning  the  treaty  ?  What 
ambassadors  did  he  send  to  Brussels  and  Paris  ?  What  were 
their  public  instructions  ?  What  were  Caraffa's  private  in. 
structions  ? 

534.  How  did  he  proceed  on  arriving  at  Paris?  What  was 
the  result?  How  did  Paul  proceed  when  he  heard  of  the 
treaty  ? 

535.  How  was  Philip  disposed  towards  the  war?  What 
general  began  the  war  ?    In  what  manner? 

536.  What  was  the  effect  of  his  success  at  Rome  ?  Who 
proposed  a  truce  ?  Was  it  obtained  ?  What  event  restored 
the  pope's  confidence  f 
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536.  For  what  place  did  the  emperor  set  out  ?  When  did 
he  set  sail  ?  At  what  port  did  he  arrive  in  Spain  ?  In  what 
part  of  Spain  is  Biscay  ?  To  what  place  did  he  travel  from 
Laredo?  Where  is  Burgos ?  Where  is  Valladolid ?  Where 
did  he  take  leave  of  his  sisters  ? 

537.  Where  did  he  settle  ?  In  what  part  of  Estremadura 
is  Placentia  ?  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Estremadura  ?  Why 
did  He  choose  this  place  for  his  retreat  ?    Describe  his  dwelling. 

538.  Who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy  ?  How 
numerous  was  it  ?  Was  it  opposed  in  its  approach  towards 
Rome  ?  Did  the  pope  assist  the  French  as  he  had  promised  ? 
What  did  the  Venetians  resolve  to  do  ? 

t639.  What  town  did  the  duke  of  Guise  besiege?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  siege  ?  Could  he  draw  the  duke  of  Alva 
into  action  ?  For  what  aia  the  duke  of  Guise  solicit  the 
French  court  ? 

540.  How  large  an  army  had  Philip  assembled  in  the  Low 
Countries  ?  How  did  he  try  to  draw  the  English  into  the 
war  f    Did  he  succeed  ?    How  did  Mary  raise  money  ? 

641.  How  many  men  did  she  furnish  ?  Who  commanded 
Philip's  army?  What  province  did  he  pretend  that  he  was 
about  to  attack  ?  Where  is  Champagne  ?  How  did  he  do. 
eeive  the  French  ?  What  place  did  he  invest  ?  Where  is 
St  Qulntin? 
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F.  542.  Who  came  to  the  admiral's  relief  ? 
543u  What  error  did  Montmorency  commit  ?   Who  profited 
by  it? 

544.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  What  was  the 
French  loss?  What  befell  the  constable?  What  prisonen 
were  taken?  How  many  men  did  the  imperialists  loseP 
What  did  PhiUp  do  after  the  batUe  of  St.  Quinlin  ? 

545.  How  did  he  treat  the  duke  of  Saroy  ?  What  did  the 
duke  propose  in  the  council  of  war?  How  long  did  the  ad. 
miral  sustain  the  siege  of  St  Quintin  ?  How  did  Henry  im. 
prove  this  time  ? 

546.  How  did  Philip  employ  his  army  during  the  rest  of 
the  campaign  ?    What  were  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  this  campaign?    How  did  Philip  commemorate  the  vie* 
tory  of  SL  Quinlin  ? 

547.  Who  carried  the  news  of  the  victory  to  Rome  ?  How 
did  Paul  receive  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Guise's  recall? 
Whoso  mediation  did  he  employ  to  gain  peace  ? 

548.  Who  concluded  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and 
Philip?  Did  Paul  sulFer  any  detriment  by  this  treaty? 
>Vhat  curious  fact  is  mentioned  concerning  the  proud  duke 
of  Alva  ?    What  had  Philip  granted  tb  Octavio  Famese  ? 

549.  What  design  did  Cosmo  di  Medici  entertain  ?  What 
did  he  demand  of  Philip  ?  Was  his  demand  complied  with  ? 
What  did  he  then  do?  What  did  Philip  offer  to  Cosmo? 
Did  Cosmo  thus  gain  his  object?  How  was  the  duke  of 
Ouise  received  in  France?  Where  did  he  assemble  his 
troops? 

550.  What  place  did  he  invest  ?  When  had  Calais  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  ?  How  is  it  situated  ?  Was  it 
a  very  strong  place  ?  What  custom  had  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  ? 

551.  In  how  many  days  did  the  duke  of  Guise  take  Calais? 
What  other  place  did  he  take  ?  How  did  the  king  of  Ft>ance 
change  the  population  of  Calais  fi-om  English  to  French? 
What  important  afibir  was  transacted  by  Ferdinand  ? 

552.  What  did  the  electors  do  on  their  part  ?  To  whom 
did  Ferdinand  send  an  ambassador  ?  How  was  he  receive!  ? 
What  did  the  pope  require  ?  Did  he  adhere  to  these  ridicu^ 
lous  pretensions?  Did  he  ever  acknowledge  Ferdinand? 
Did  the  Scotch  nation  join  the  French  in  the  war  with  Enft 
land  ?    Why  not  ?    Who  was  married  to  the  dauphin  ? 

553.  Who  took  command  of  the  French  armies  ?  What 
place  did  he  invest  ?  After  how  long  a  siege  did  he  take  it  ? 
What  place  did  the  French  governor  of  Calais  (de  Termes) 
invest  and  take  ? 

554.  Where  was  he  in  turn  attacked  by  the  count  of  Eg- 
mont?    On  what  river  did  de  Termes  take  post?     What 
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anforeseen  event  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  French  ?    How 
many  were  killed  ?    What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  army  ? 

P.  655.  To  whom  did  the  French  nation  now  look  fcr  sup. 
port  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  ? 
Of  the  imperial  army  ?  Was  an  engagement  expected  which 
should  decide  the  fate  of  the  war?  Did  it  take  place? 
What  steps  were  taken  towards  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  | Who 
died  at  this  period? 

556.  How  had  he  passed  his  time  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Justus  ?  What  religious  exercises  did  he  engage  in^  After 
six  months,  how  was  his  condition  changed? 

557.  What  singular  ceremony  did  he  perform?  Wliat 
was  the  consequence  of  this  ?  When  and  at  what  age  did 
he  die  ? 

558.  How  are  we  to  learn  Charles's  true  character  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  his  deliberations  ?  Of  his  actions  ? 
What  character  did  he  exhibit  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers 
and  generals  ? 

559.  How  did  he  treat  them  ?  What  was  generally  their 
character  ?    What  was  the  character  of  his  foreign  policy  ? 

560.  How  does  it  compare  with  that  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.  ?  Is  his  private  character  well  known  ?  What 
event  interrupted  the  negotiation  at  Cercamp  ?  How  ?  Who 
succeeded  Mary  ?  By  what  princes  was  h<^  political  alliance 
sought  ?    Wtiat  claims  had  Henry  ? 

561.  What  claims  had  Philip  ?  How  did  Henry  lose  her 
favour?  What  instructions  did  she  give  to  her  plenipo. 
tentiaries? 

563.  What  did  Elizabeth  claim?  What  was  stipulated 
respecting  Calais?  What  nation  complained  of  the  peace  9 
Who  died  amid  the  reijoicings?  Who  succeeded  him? 
Who  died  soon  after  Henry  ?   What  became  of  bis  nephews  f 
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4btotiUiam,  the  rorm  of  that  ui<d  by  father  Tetiel  in  G«nnany,  !•& 

Adrian  of  Utrecht  mada  preceptor  to  Charles  V.,  1S3.  Hia  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Albanjft  John  Stuart,  dake  of,  rommanda  the  French  army  wnt  by 
Pranda  I.  to  invade  Naples,  304. 

Albert  of  Braadenbiirr,  k  coovert  to  the  doctrines  of  Lather,  SM. 
Conmaods  a  body  of  troop*  in  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  but 
eodeavoun  to  aaaert  an  independency,  486.  Defeats  and  takes  the 
duke  d'  Aauaie  prisoner,  and  joins  the  emperor  at  Mela,  493.  la 
defeated  by  Maurice,  498. 

Alexander  VI.,  pope,  remarks  on  the  pontificate  of,S03. 

Algiers,  the  emperor's  unfortunate  expedition  against,  3T0. 

AtvOf  duke  of,  forces  the  dauphin  to  abandon  the  siefe  of  Perpiffaan, 
378.  Commands  the  army  destined  against  France,  493.  Is  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  in  Piedmont,  517.  Seixes  the  Cauipair'- 
na  Romana,  635.    Concludes  a  truce  with  the  pope,  $36. 

Amerttorff,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  associated  by  Charles  V.  with  car- 
dinal Ximenes  in  the  regencyof  Castile,  158. 

iliMAaptiiU,  their  oririn,  319.  TeneU  and  setUement  at  Munster,  ib. 
They  seiie  the  city,  %b.  Are  blockaded  by  the  bishop,  331.  The  city 
taken,  and  rreat  slaughter  it—*-  -'  **- —    ■""' 


made  of  them,  334. 

,     .  „      n  of,  104.    The  com 

iu  government,  ib.    How  Ferdinand  became  possessed  of  that  king- 


Aragon,  ri«e  of  the  kingdom  of,  104.    The  constltutiop  and  form  of 


Augsburg f  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.,  308.  The  confession  of 
faith  named  from  this  city  drawn  up  by  Metancthon,  309.  The  diet 
re  assembled  there,  453.  Takes  part  with  the  emperor  against  tlit* 
city  of  Magdeburg,  469.  Is  setted  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  481. 
Another  diet  at,  331. 

AvUa,  a  convention  of  the  malcontents  in  Spain  held  there,  83S.  A 
confederacy  termed  the  Holy  Juou  formed  there,  ib. 

Austria,  the  bouse  of,  by  whom  founded,  133.  By  what  means  it  be- 
came so  formidable  in  Germany,  394. 

Btarbaroeaa,  Horac,  Wfome  aocoent  of.  169. 

,  Hayradin,  his  depredatiou  by  sea,  330.    Is  defeated  by 

Charies,  331.  Tunis  taken,  ib.  Makes  a  descent  on  I  talv,  383.  Burna 
Rheggio,  ib.  Besiega  Nice  in  coiuunctlon  with  the  French,  but  ia 
forced  to  retire,  ib, 

Bavard,  chevalier,  his  character,  317*  His  gallant  defence  of  Me- 
xieres,  ii. 

AiA/e,  translation  of,  by  Martin  Luther,  333. 

Boeeotd  or  Beukels,  John,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster,  319.    Is  chosen  kinjr,  333.    Is  put  to  a  cruel  death,  334. 

Bohemia,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  chosen  king  of,  394.  Ferdinand  en- 
croaches on  the  liberties  of  the  BoKemiana,  435. 

Bwnivet,  appointed  to  command  the  invaaion  of  Milan,  347.  His 
chaiacter,  ib.    Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  365. 

Benlogne,  beaieged  by  Henry  Vlli.  of  Ej^giand  anc*  taken,  396. 
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Bourbcn^  Clmrlec,  dak«  of,  hia  chancier,  245.  DirecU  the  metMiiBi 
of  the  imperial  ariuy  under  L|innoy,  252.  Advances  to  the  relief  of 
Pavla,  264.  Defeats  Francis,  and  takes  hioi  prisoner,  265.  Obtaiu 
a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  is  made  general  of  the  imperial 
army,  276.  Appoints  Leyva  governor  of  Milan,  and  advances  to  in- 
vade the  pope's  territories,  288.  Arrives  at  Rome,  and  assaults  itt 
3)1.    Is  killed,  292. 

hlaiSf  the  careless  manner  in  vhich  it  was  guarded  in  the  reiffa  9S 
Mary  queen  of  England,  550.  Is  invested  and  taken  by  the  duke  ol 
Guise,  551. 

Sambray,  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  there  between  Charles  and 
Francis,  304. 

Caraffa,  cardinal,  hisiprecipitate  election,  525.  Is  appointed  legate  to 
Bologna,  526.  The  fate  of  him  and  his  brother  on  the  death  of 
pope  Paul;  fl6S. 

Catttle,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  102.  How  Isabella  became  possessed 
of  that  kingdom,  134.  Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  her  husband,  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  regent,  137.  He  resigns  tlie  crown  of,' 138.  Oran 


and  other  placus  in  Barbary  annexed  to  this  kingdom  by  Ximent^s, 
147.  XJmenes  appointed  regent  by  Ferdinand's  will  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  v.,  151.  The  principal  cities  confederate  and  com 
plain  of  their  grievances,  167.  The  clergy  of,  refuse  to  levy  the 
tenth  of  benefices  granted  by  the  pope  to  Charles  V.,  177.  An  insur- 
rection there,  I79.  Cardinal  Adrian  appointed  rejfent,  181. 
Charles  V.,  emperor,  his  descent  and  birth,  133.  i^is  education,  149. 
Assumes  the  government,  and  attends  to  business,  150.  Assumes  the 
title  of  Kin?  of  Castile,  155.  Concludes  a  peace  at  Noyen  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  161.  Arrives  in  Spain,  163.  His  ungrateful 
treatraentofXimenes,  ib.  Sets  out  for  Arajgon,  166.  Refuses  the  ap- 
plication of  Francis  I.  for  the  restitution  otthe  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
167.  Election  to  the  imperial  crown,  175.  Prepares  to  leave 
Spain,  and  appoints  regents,  181.  Rise  of  the  rivalship  between  him 
and  Francis,  182.  Courts  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and 
his  minister  Cardinal  Wolsey,  186.  Hia  magnificent  coronation  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  187.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  212. 
Invasion  of  Navarre  by  Francis,  214.  War  declared  aeainst  him  by 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  Bouillon,  315.  Reduces  Bouillon  and 
Invades  France. 216.  Concludes  a  league  with  Henry  VIII.  against 
France,  218.  rope  Leo  declares  for  him  against  France,  219.  The 
French  driven  out  of  Milan,  222.  Arrivesin  Spain,  228.  Enters  into 
a  league  with  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  246.  UnderUkes  an  inva 
sion  of  Piovence,  259.  Orders  Pescara  to  besiege  Marseilles.  261. 
Pesoara  obliged  to  retire,  262.  His  troops  defeat  Francis,  and  take 
him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  266.  Grants  Sforza  the  investi- 
ture of  Milan,  271.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  Francis,  274.  Grants 
Bourbon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  appoints  him  jgeneral-in-chief  of 
the  imperial  army  there,  375.  Treaty  of  Madrid  with  Francis,  277. 
Delivers  up  Francis,  ib.  Marries  Isabella  of  Portugal,  278.  An  al- 
liance formed  against  him  at  Cognac,  383.  Prepares  for  war  against 
Francis.  285.  Bourbon  assaults  Rome  and  is  slain,  but  the  city  taken, 
991.  The  prince  of  Orange,  general  on  Bourbon's  death,  taken  the 
castle  of  SU  Angelo,  and  the  pope  prisoner,  293.  France  and  Eng. 
land  league  against  him,  285.  Delivers  the  pope  for  a  ransom.  297. 
His  overtures  to  Henry  and  Francis,  298.  Their  declaration  or  war 
against  him,  ib,  Andrew  Doria  revolu  from  Francis  to  him,  300.  His 
forces  defeat  the  French  in  Italy.  302.  Concludes  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  pope,  303.  The  peace  of  Cambray  concluded  with  Francis, 
104.  Visits  Italy,  305.  Is  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  and  emperor 
of  the  Romans ,  307.  Simmons  a  diet  at  Spires,  iA.  His  brother 
Ferdinand  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  312.  Is  desirous  of  an  ac- 
u)mmodation  with  the  Protestants,  312.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  them 
at  Nuremberg,  313.  Raises  an  aimy  to  oppose  the  'lurks  under 
Solyman,  and  obliges  him  tr  "etire.  314.  '^fAcures  a  league  of  the  iia» 
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.«■  •Ittet  to  MCure  the  peace  of  luly,  SIS.  Arrive*  at  Barcelort,  ttw 
Uadertakm  lo  expel  DartavosM  from  Tunis,,  and  restore  Maief 
Hascen,  327.  Lands  In  Africa,  3M.  Be»ic«e«  and  Uke«  Goletta. 
3».  Dtf»t*  BarbaroMa.  takes  Tunis,  and  restore*  Muley  Haacen, 
%tl.  Sciics  the  duclij  of  Milan  on  tiie  deatlt  of  Francis  Slonta,  338. 
Pre|«re»  for  war  with  Francis,  339.  Invades  France,  341.  Ftanderv 
iuvaded  by  Francis,  348.  A  suapension  of  arms  in  Flanders,  340L 
Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years  at  Nice,  »i.  Refuses  to  fulHl  hi« 
eniT'ii^enieiiu  to  Francis,  361.  Undertakes  to  reduce  Alters,  370. 
Leutt-s  his  enterprisf ,  375.  Uu  treaty  with  Portu;;al,  378.  Con- 
cludes a  league  with  Henry  VI 1 1. ,379.  OverrunsCle\es,38i.  Besieges 
LandrccT,  3b3.  His  negotiations  with  the  Frotvsianuat  the  diet  of 
Spires,  3b7.  Negotiates  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  ib.  In- 
vodes  Champagne,  and  invesu  St.  Diaier,  3ft3.  Concludes  a  separata 
Iteace  with  Vraiicls,  39S.  Diet  at  Worms.  397.  Concludes  a  trace 
with  Solyman,  409.  Holds  a  diet  at  RatJ»bon.  ib.  The  Protesttnls 
declare  war  airalnst  him,  410.  Proposals  of  peace  made  by  the 
ProtftfUnu,  4U.  Death  of  Francis  and  iu  consequences,  438,  440 
Deleate  the  Saxon  army  and  takes  the  elector  prUoner, 444.  AssembV^ 
a  diet  at  Au(n>biirg,  455.  Seizes  Flacentia,  4.'^7.  Ke-assembles  the 
diet  :it  AugKburj,',  466.  Besieges  Parma,  but  is  repulsed,  471.  Man* 
rice  takes  the  iicid  against  him,  47:^.  Releases  tlie  elector  of  Saxony, 
4ti5.  Makes  a  peace  with  Maurice  at  Passau,  4BB.  Turns  his  arms 
Ojpiinst  France,  490.  Lays  siege  to  JAeU.,  493.  Raises  the  siege,  and 
retires  in  a  shattered  condition,  495.  Cosmo  di  Medici  astwrts  his 
independency  against  him,  49G.  Siena  revolu  against  him,  497. 
Takes  Terouane,  and  demolishes  it,  500.  Takes  Hesden,  501.  Is 
deft^ated  by  Henry,  510.  Invades  Picardy,  ib.  Leaves  the  interior 
administration  of  Germany  to  Ferdinand,  523.  A  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween pope  Paul  IV.  and  Henry  II.  of  France  against  him,  539.  Re- 
signs his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  530.  Resigns  also  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  533.  A  truce  for  five  years  concluded  with  France. 
ih.  Seu  out  for  Spain,  536.  Fixes  his  retreat  In  the  monastery  or 
St.  Justus  in  Placeuthi,  537.  His  manner  of  life  in  his  retreat,  555. 
His  death,  557. 

Chtntft  VII.  of  France,  the  first  who  introdoced  standing  armies  in 
Europe.  65.    His  successful  extension  of  the  regal  prerogative,  66. 

VlII.  of  France,  his  character,  74.  How  Induced  to  invade 

Italy,  »6. 

Chivalry,  its  origin  and  effects.  48. 

Christianity^  corrupted  when  nrst  brought  into  Eurqpe,  14. 

Cities,  institution  ol  and  I U  effects,  22,  et  teq. 

Clement  VII..  pope,  his  election,  349.  His  character,  ib.  His  pro- 
ceedings with  rei{ardtothe  reformers,  254.  Invades  Naples,  287. 
Is  besieged  in  the  castl*  of  Sc  Aii^eln,  and  made  prisoner,  393* 
Pays  Charles  a  ransom  for  his  liberty,  297.    His  death,  318. 

Ctovis,  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  anecdote  respecting,  8, 
note. 

Coligny,  admiral,  governor  of  Picardy,  defends  St.  Quintin,543.  Hit 
character,  ib.    Is  taken  prisoner,  544. 

Colonna.  cardinal  Pompeo,  seizes  Rome,  285.  Is  degraded,  and  the 
rest  or  the  family  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  387. 

Prosper,  drives  the  French  out  of  Milan,  223.    Defeats  mare* 

schal  de  Lautrec  at  Bicocca,  224.    Reduces  Genoa,  ib.    Dies,  251. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  its  constitution  and  privileges,  104. 

Cortes  of  Castile,  account  of,  103. 

Cranmer,  archbiiihop  of  Canterbury,  annuls  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIC  1.  witli  Calliarine  of  Aragon, 317.  His  sentence  reversed  by  the 
pope.  ib. 

Cray,  William  de,  made  archbishop  of  Toledo,  165.    Dies,  240. 

CruMdes,  first,  promoted  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  17.  Their  success  and 
consequences,  ib.  et  seq. 

Dauphin  of  France,  late  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Francki  * 
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conimanda  an  army,  aud  invades  Spain,  377*     Is  forced  to  abandon 

the  siete  of  Perpienan.  378. 
DoriOf  Andrew,  assists  Lautrec  in  subduing'  Genoa,  300.     Conquers 

and  kills  Moncado,  t6.    Rescues  Genoa  from  the  French,  302.     His 

narrow  escape  in  Lavagna's  insurrection,  433. 
Gianneiino,  murdered  by  Lavag^na's  conspirators,  433. 

Edwxrd  VI.  of  Enarland,  his  character,  a03, 

Elizibeth  of  Eng^land,  her  accession,  560.    Henry  and  Philip  both 

court  her  ftivour,  ib. 
Escurial,  palace  of,  built  by  Philip  II.  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St. 

QulDtin,  547. 

Pamese,  Alexander,  his  unanimous  election  to  the  papacy,  318. 
■■  Octavio,  endeavours  to  surprise  Parma,  464.    Is  confirmed  in 

Parma  by  Julius,  470.  Is  attaclied  by  the  imperialists,  but  success- 
fully protected  by  the  French,  471. 

Peter  Lewis.  401.  430.  457. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Araeron,  unites  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  his  mar 
riage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  133.  His  queen  Isabella  dies,  and 
leaves  him  regent  of  Castile,  under  restrictions,  137.  Resigns  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  and  is  acknowledged  regent  by  the  Cortes,  13b. 
Marries  Germaine  de  Foix,  140.  Resigns  the  regency  of  Castile  by 
treaty,  141.  Acquires  by  dishonourable  means  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
>-arre,  148.    Dies,  149. 

,  second  son  of  PLilip,  archduke  of  Austria,  born,  138.   Is 

elected  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  394.  is  crowned  king  of 
the  Romans,  311.  His  kingdom  of  Hungary  wrested  from  him, 
369.  Obtains  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Constance,  463.  Isa- 
bella and  her  son  Stephen  recover  possession  of  Transylvania,  503. 
Tlie  emperor  leaves  the  internal  administration  of  German  affairs  to 
him,  52% 
feudal  system,  Its  origin  and  history,  10,  et  seq. 

florence,  a  view  of  the  constitution  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  93.  The  InhabitanU  of,  revolt  against  pope  Cle- 
nu-nt  VII.  and  recover  their  liberty,  296.  Are  reduced  to  subjection 
hy  the  einr<?i'or,  306, 

Funj*™^  AolonLa  di%  rtrdered  bymrttinal  Adrian  to  be^lpjfir^  Qve  SlSMJr- 
zcaia  in  Sf^rurl^.  LJ^ja^  Attqjckjs  ind  aLinfist  bni-iU  4Jiu  wliulc  U^vn, 
but  k  rep(]l>»ii<it,  tb* 

Frmttr,  \la  an  fit  Hit  |)hvtrnkiii?ntnni(l  lai,™,  na^  f/  §eq. 

Fmneht  I.  klnff  nfTonce,  ri:'pEic]ud£-a  91  peartf  wJtlq  Cliaf]«  V«,  101. 
AjpIrM-  tft  iJli'r  Iw;rer1ti|  i^n^wn  al  Ihf^dculh  nf  MatlmlLlun,  id?.  LuvtH 
Ttit  f^lectiniiii  173^.    fii'v  r>f  Ihf.  rJTiililitfi  b«<Kr««ti  hidi  ntid  CtrarM, 

I  ty,  I ni^rlMi  ni»d  Tvd Lin»  tin nirrct  alt.  A  litiFiits  eancl iidcd  b^tveen 
i'lJiarJpjipLnd  HenTy  Vlli.iiLniiiHi  him,  aitt,  Tlneimiw  dcrlnrcjn^nrt 
kirn,  UIS.  Mntn  ttkktnii,  aJul  Ihf  Frrvich  drin?a  mri,  lEl.  WardiT 
ClitfT'd  fljfninU  hiDH  liy  Hvnrr  VU  I.,  SM.  Tliie  VrnctJaiH  IfM^qr  ulifh 
the  craijic'r^ir  ngniln<t  hi/n,  y^u  f.nttri  Miiun,  flitj  it>k«  [KMKoaton 
nf  the  fU V,  SIT.     Njji  im rniddn t  InfiiFJon  offtittiik-i*^  £03^        [»  roH hd 

II  E^p  Inulu  nf  I'iitli  and  tuktrit  prlMti'T,  »^>  It  deUvi red  frrni 
capil^ilTt  XV?.  Efiti-n  into  a  liMfftis  wiUt  iIid  wjjit,  iba  VetwUaot', 
mil)  sfotTtt^  BitaJRitCiiEirlii^,  SKt  Kufcew  of  LautnTiP  fmiy,  SPfi. 
AFidr^^w  Dorla  revolti  from  ti<ni  tv  Uio  eEijperr»r,  Siw.  llli  aituy 
dprfel'SalUt^C*,  flrivpn  out  of  ItHy^  30S,  14 E»  prt-|e(uioiu  to  iJir  docby 
Of  Mtl&h,  011  itii-  klf3ib  of  Krani-bj  ^rmnap  3^-  UlDw]<?d  hj  ilt\%rlvr, 
£41,  Dj-jhIi  f>f  ( tiH-  DiLUfilii ^l,^^7.  Inradt-^thcLoivCniintlli'*,  MJi. 
A  HJ-i.Biiinn  nf  anihF  In  I  liiiiiii?r¥,  MJ.     A  tr«C»  ia  PjiHlincinT,  flf, 

Aci  £jJ.Lii:ue  witli  sojvitiijiii  Uc  '?-\ii-j: i-ivr.  J.a.       N  c  it  ■  i  l..-j  l- ,>LLi  fi>r 

pi,aci;   w.lJi  .Im  ciun  iui,  J,;j.    Cuu^-ji-u;,.-.  a  i ji^^  l-u  jearz  at 

Nice,  iA.  His  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Rincon,  murdered  by  the 
imperial  gjvernor  of  the  Milanese,  376.  Prepares  to  resent  tti^ 
injury  and  attacks  the  emperor  with  five  armies,  377.  Invades  the 
low  Coun  ries,  381.     Forcvs  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of 


INDEX. 

tautrrry,  3M.  Reliete»  Parte,  3M.  Afreet  to  >  leptnle  peaos  «te 

/Vanrii  i  I.,  hb  am^^ion  to  tne  rmwn  of  France  aad  chancier,  MS. 

frrJrrie,  duki>  of  buxntiy,  asM-r  tlt^  with  the  other  electors  at  ttia 
A'.ri  of  rrdn«-f'»rt,  t*  ch.ioM!  a  i  i  rjnK*ror,  173.  The  empire  offered  to 
huB,  njtcta  i:,  ami  \oh-»  ff»r  Char.CH  V.,  174.  Choose*  nlartin  Luther 

tl.i.m<>^  h.cal  proffa^or  at  liU  I'-iuiTtity  at  Wittember?,  193.    Cansea 
uiiitr  to  bi-  uia-<l  at  his  return  from  the  diet  at  Worms,  and  coa- 
ceaU  hi  01  at  »  anbury,  309.    D^es^  ssa. 

Orwtw,  an  arcoiint  of  its  revolt  azainst  the  dake  of  Sav^j,  337. 

Genoa,  rt-duciii  bj  Lautrecthr  Frt-nch  griu'rul.SSe.  Is  rescued  from 
tlie  French  by  Andrew  Dona,  300.  A  H.>hL>iue  formed  to  overturn 
tlie  ron>ti(uti  in  of,  by  Fiesco   count  of  La^agoa,  429. 

Germanada,  account  of,  341. 

Germany,  its  stale  at  the  bepinnin^  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  and  its 
sulMCfjut-nt  hUtory,  118,  et  trq. 

Ghent,  an  iii*urrcction  there,  3o6. 

Goths,  Vjndalf,  and  Hiins,  sonit*  account  of,  7,e<  xra. 

GuoitOf  lite  inarqiiiii  del,  appointed  eorernor  of  Milan.  346.  Pro- 
rum  Rinron,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  to  be  murdered 
on  his  )oiirnpy  thither,  376.  Defend*  Carl<rnan  a^iist  the  Frencll, 
389.    DtTeaied  by  d'Eoi^uien  in  a  pitched  battle,  391. 

Guise,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of,  is  made  governor  of  Meti,  491. 
Takes  the  field  a<rainst  Philiii,  249.  InvesUand  takes  Calais  from 
tlieEnrlUb,  UO.  Takes  also  Gulsnes  and  Hames,  S61.  Takes  Tfaion- 
vllie,  &53. 

■  ■        Mary  of,  muried  to  Jamea  V.  of  Scotland,  3i3. 

Hmtcen  Aga,  deputy- g^ovemor  of  Algiers,  his  piracies  aninst  tne 
Christian  slates,  371.  U  besieged  in  Alziers  by  tiie  empeitir  Charlea 
v.,  372.  The  emperor  forced  bv  bad  weather  to  return  back  again, 
375. 

HrAry  II.  kinir  of  France  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Octavio  Far- 
nef.p,  duke  of  Parma,  4S8.  Makes  alliance  with  Maurice,  elector 
ef  Saxony,  477.  His  army  seizes  Metz,  481.  The  emperor  prepare* 
for  war  a!riin«t  him,  490.  Eniragcs  Charles,  510.  Cosmo  di  Medici, 
duke  of  Florence,  makes  war  a^nst  him,  511.  Paul  IV.  makes  an 
alliance  with  him  afrainst  the  empetir,  538.  A  truce  for  five  years 
concluded  with  the  emperor,  532.  Henry  prepares  for  the  defence 
of  Paris,  545.  Su  Quintin  taken  by  assault,  ib.  Calais  taken  bv 
Guise,  550. 

VII.  of  Enjpland,  his  policy,  89,  et  seq. 

»VIII.  of  England;  his  personal  character  and  political  in> 
flucnce  in  Europe,  163.  CoDcIudes  a  leag^ue  with  Charles  against 
Francis,  318.  Makes  dcKcents  u|ion  the  coast  of  France,  225. 
Concludes  a  defensive  alliance  with  France,  271.  Declares  war 
ajaiust  the  emperor,  298.  His  disgust  with  Franru  and  intercourat 
witli  the  enipiTor,  352.  Concludes  a  leacrue  with  Charim,  37!^ 
Makes  war  with  Scotland,  ib.  invades  France,  and  invests  Bou- 
loo:ne,  392.  U  deserted  by  the  emperor,  393.  Takes  Boulogne, 
ib.    I'eace  of  Canipe,  414. 

Hesse,  the  landgrave  of;  the  emperor's  deceitful  professions  to  him, 
407.  Is  appointed  joint  comntander  of  the  army  of  the  Protestant 
leairue  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  415.  Is  reduced  to  accept  harsh 
terms  from  Charles,  449.  Is  detained  !n  confinement,  452.  Ob. 
tains  his  liberty,  48U. 

James  V.  of  Scotland  marries  Mary  of  Guise,  3^3.    Dies,  380. 

Jesuits,  the  order  of,  its  historv,  361,  et  sei. 

Indulgences,  in  the  Romish  cnurch,  the  doctrine  of,  explained,  IM. 

Luther  preaches  against  them,  192.    A  bull  issued  in  favour  of,  196. 
Interim,  a. system  uf  theology  prepared  by  order  of  the  ampere v 

Charles  V.,  439. 


'oaiiitu,  niotht:!  or  Charles  v.;  her  cbanctei    136.   Made  joint  retrem 

oi"  Castile  witli  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  141.    Is  seized  by  the  Conde 

de  Ilaro,  S96. 
IsaoeUa,  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Castile,  and  vife  of  Ferdinand,  king 

of  Arkgon,  tier  hision^  144,  et  teg, 

,  daag:htei  to  ^igismuod,  Klng^  of  Poland,  married  to  John, 

kingr  of  Hungary,  M9. 
Julitu  III.  pope,  his  character,  465.    His  death,  333. 
munta.  Holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  in  Spain,  so  termed,  233, 

etseq* 

taridreey.tiege  of,  383. 

Laulrect  Odet  de  Folx,  inarescbal  de,  tbe  French  ffoTerncr  of  Milan, 

bis  character,  318. 
Lao  X.  pope  of  Rome,  Us  character  and  proceedings,  173,  et  seq. 

His  death,  333. 
Leyva,  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia,  363.    Is  left  governor  of  Milan  by 

tne  duke  of  Bourbou,  388.    Defeats  the  forces  thefe,  303.    Is  ap* 

pointed  genepilissimo  of  the  Italian  league,  315.    Dies,  344. 
'4mU  XI.  of  I-rance,  his  character  and  conduct,  67,  et  seq.' 
Ii0y<fla,  Ignatio,  commands  the  castle  of  Pampeluna  in  Navarre,  and 

is  wounded  in  its  defence,  315.    Tbe  founder  of  the  society  ot 

JesuiU,  363. 
.Mther,  Martin,  Che  opinions  pro^pagated  by  him,  188,  e<  seq.  Marries, 

383.    Dies,  405.    Summary  of  his  character,  ib, 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  prisoner 
Francis  1.,  king  of  France.  377. 

MagdilnirfTf  the  city  of,  rcruws  to  admit  tbe  Interim^  and  preparn 
for  defeucei,  468.  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  appointed  to  redifjce 
it,  469.  Tbe  territories  of,  invaded  by  Geor?e  or  Mecklenburg,  473. 
The  inhabitanu  defeated  in  a  sail?,  474.  Maurice  of  Saxony  be- 
sieges the  city,  475.    Surrenders,  ib. 

Majorca,  an  insurrection  tiiere,  34  i. 

MarseUUt  besieged  by  the  imperialists,  360.    Rescued  by  Francis,  361 

Martinuzzij  bishop  of  Waradin,  Is  appointed  guardian  to  Stephen 
king  of  Hungary,  369. 

Mary  of  England,  her  accession,  504.  Marries  Philip,  ib.  Re-esta- 
blishes  the  Romish  religion,  507.    Dies,  560. 

MalthiaSf  John,  a  baker,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster,  319.  Seizes  the  city,  330.  Repulses  the  bishop  of  Monster, 
331.    Is  killed,  323. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  joins  the  emperor  against  the  Protestants, 
398.  Becomes  dissatisified  with  the  emperor,  467.  Makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  II.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  the  emperor,  478. 
Defeats  a  body  of  tbe  emperor's  troops,  483.  Takes  the  castle  of 
Ehrenberg,  w.  Enters  Inspnick.  and  narrowly  mlwes  taking 
Charles,  484.  Signs  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  at  Passau,  487.  His 
character,  499. 

Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany,  obtains  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  by  the  death  of  Philip,  149.  Concludes  a  peace  with 
France  and  Venice,  161.    Dies,  168. 

Mecklenburfr,  George  of,  invades  the  territories  of  Magdeburg,  473. 

Medici,  Cosmo  di,  the  first  of  the  name,  the  influence  he  acquired  in 
Florence,  93. 

■i<  Alexander,  restored  to  the  dominions  of  Florence  by  the  em- 

peror Charles,  307.    Is  assassinated,  333. 

■  Cosmo  di,  made  duke  of  Florence,  353.    Assents  his  inde 

pendency  against  tbe  emperor,  496.    Offers  to  reduce  Siena  for  th« 
emperor,  t^. 

Lorenao  de,  assassinates  his  kinsman  Alexander,  353.    A^ 

tempts  to  oppose  Cosmo,  but  is  defeated,  i6. 

Metz,  seized  by  Montmorency  the  French  general,  461.  Is  besieged. 
49-J.   Conspiracy  there,  517.  ^ 
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Uttltrm,  la  rrasMt,  bericicd  by  the  Inpertalhu,  tt7. 

llilM.  dw  stale  of  the  dachj  of,  at  tte  coauDencenent  of  toe  ris. 
leeadi  centary,  97.  lavaded  by  the  ecclealutlcal  troops,  290.  The 
rreoch  drivea  oat,  *tt.  laTudcd.bir  the  French,  947.  VRio  we 
drtvea  oat  bj  Coloaoi,  M«.  Abandooed  hy  the  French.  2St.  Orer^ 
ran  affyo  by  FrmncK  «bo  Klies  the  city,  Ml.  The  French  forces 
there  deCaied  by  Antonio  de  Lejn,  909.  It  Mixed  by  the  emperor, 
3M. 

VealMwrnKv,  anreMTlnl,  his  cbvacter.  343.  Seizes  Metz,  481.  Com- 
nands  the  Trench  army  against  the  dalie  of  Savoy,  is  defeated,  and 

by  Barbarasn,  and  sst^Usbed 

,  iher,  opposes  bin  with  bnatieal 

, B  Ae  iatturrectlon  of  tlM  peasants  in  Tharincis 

Is  defeated  and  pot  to  death,  983. 

N»pi€t,  a  view  of  the  oonsdtntlon  of  that  klnfdom  at  the  eoaimeace- 
meoi  of  the  slxteenih  century,  94.  loTadcd  by  pope  CleaMnt  VII., 
387. 

PmdUta,  Don  John  de,  his  family,  ciiaracter,  and  praceedlnf «,  238y 

PtuOn't.,  pope,  elected,  318.    Dies,  464. 

. IV.,  pope,  elected,  636.    Din,  563. 

PAtiio,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  father  of  Charlra  V.,  acknowledged 
king  of  CasUle  by  the  Cortes,  143.    Dies,  144. 

,  prince,  son  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  is  married  to  Mary, 
qaeen  of  England,  M6.  His  father  resigns  his  hereditary  domlniooi 
to  him,  ft30.  The  dominions  of  Spain  realigned  to  him,  ib.  The 
pope's  Tiolent  proceedings  against  him,  834.    Concludes  a  peace 


with  tiie  pope. 

Popedom,  fispov „ — ,,  ._, ,. 

PpMtinf,  its  effects  on  the  prrgnsu  of  the  Reformation,  30S. 


s  power  and  dignity,  80,  et  teq. 


Protestants,  the  derivation  of  toe  name,  308.  Tb«-y  enter  into  a 
league,  311.  Prepare  to  resist  the  emperor,  and  levy  an  army,  4 IS. 
The  army  diqierscd,  436.  Maurice  of  Saxony  raises  an  army  in 
their  cause,  497. 

Reformation  in  religion,  its  rise  and  progreis  in  Germany,  188,  et  seq. 

Causes  which  led  to  that  of  En  gland,  318. 
RkodeSf  the  island  of,  besieged  by  Solyman  the  MagniAcent  and  taken, 

936. 
Ramans,  an   Inquiry  Into  those  advantages  which  enabled   them  to 
conquer  the  rest  of  Europe,  4,  et  teg. 

Setenee,  the  rerlral  and  progress  of,  how  far  inOnimental  In  civilizing 
the  nations  of  Europe,  SO. 

Hour,  the  Inhabitants  of,  implore  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  496.  The  Imperial  troops  endeavour  to  enslave  them, 
497.  Regain  possession  of  their  city,  ib.  The  town  reduced  by 
famine,  814.  Numbers  of  the  citizens  retire,  and  establish  a  free 
government,  at  Monte  Alcino.  SIS. 

flyman  the  Magnificent  ascends  the  Ottoman  throne,  187.  Invades 
flunganr  and  takes  Belgrade.  936.  Takes  Rhodes,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Hungarians,  994.  Besieges  Vienna,  305.  1k>ncludes  an  alliance  with 
Francis,  350.    Seizes  Hungary,  369.    Oc  acludes  a  truce  with  the 


?jMtR,  a  summary  view  of  Its  situation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  lOi. 

."wrikfy,  ito  early  hbtory,  198. 
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Valencia,  an  insurrectirDn  in,  178. 

Vandals,  their  devastations  in  Spain  and  Africa,  100. 

Venice,  its  rise  and  progress,  82. 92.  Leagues  with  the  ea 
peror  against  Francis,  244.  A  final  accommodation  be* 
tween,  and  the  emperor,  306.  Refnses  to  enter  into  th« 
league  of  the  Italian  states  formed  by  the  emperor,  315. 


Wolsey,  cardinal,  his  rise,  character,  and  influence  over  Hen- 
ry VIII.  of  England,  184,  et  sea. 
Worms,  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  Y.,  188. 


Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  appointed  regent  of  Castile 
by  Ferdinand's  vrill,  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain, 
151.  His  rise  and  character,  ib.  Suppresses  a  mutiny 
headed  by  the  grandees,  157  Other  associates  in  the  re- 
gency  appointed,  158.  Retains  the  superior  management, 
tb.  Defeats  John  D'Albert's  invasion  of  Navarre,  159. 
Dismantles  all  the  castles  there,  except  Pampeluna,  iif  hich 
he  strengthens,  ib.  The  troops  sent  by  him  against  Bar- 
barossa,  defeated,  ib.  The  ingratitude  of  Charlos  to  hiiB| 
I<}3.    His  death,  164.    His  character,  ib. 
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